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WALTHAM 


was the watch name he knew best in his boyhood—the 
watch his father and grandfather before him wore, 
—a watch “hoary with reputation.” This inbred 
confidence in WALTHAM is strengthened in every 
generation by the constant application of modern watch- 
making methods to old-fashioned standards of integrity. 


Waltham is the oldest and youngest watch on the market. The 
highest inventive genius is always at its command, designing 
new models and keeping WALTHAMS constantly in the lead. 


** It’s time you owned a Waltham.” 


For a high-grade up-to-date watch—made as thin as it is safe to make a reliable 
timepiece ; ask any JEWELER to show youa Waltham Colonial. Prices $50 to $175. 
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Cynthia’s Find 


BY HORACE HAZELTINE 


Author of ‘' The City of Encounters,” etc 


ILLUSTRATED BY KYOHEI INUKAI 


[- OR all of a minute the girl had stood 

there in the narrow path on the street 
side of the budding hedge, gazing with 
purposeful but vain intentness at the 
faded cloth cap and broad back of the 
man crouching in the ploughed garden 
patch, Then, quite softly, she had essayed 
a cough. But the figure had only hitched 
a foot or two further away and bent a 
little lower over the brown loam. 

Resenting what she regarded as his 
studied obstinacy, the girl now raised her 
voice. 

“Gardener !”’ she called. 

It was a very sweet voice, echoing 
neither impatience nor ill-temper. Its in- 
flection, too, was unmistakably high bred. 
In response, the bent head lifted and 
turned ; and then the figure straightened 
and rose, a grimy hand meanwhile 
snatching off the faded cloth cap and re- 
vealing unexpected youth and good 
looks. There was a modest, shy, half- 
formed smile on the strong, sun-browned 


face that invited the girl’s errand, but 
the whimsical lips were silent. 

“Oh, pray, don’t let me disturb you,” 
she protested, hurriedly. ‘‘You may go on 
with your work. I merely wished to ask 
if you could arrange to plant some early 
peas this week for Miss Emory.” 

His reply came tardily, for the picture 
presented by the girl held so much of 
unusual loveliness and smartness, if noth- 
ing more, as to be momentarily discon- 
certing. It seemed indeed an exact per- 
sonification of the voice which had 
aroused him from his absorption—a voice 
of marked contrast with the village 
voices to which he was accustomed. And 
so he stood for a scruple, rather loutishly 
staring, his utterance, like his smile, in 
check. 

“I—TI hardl; know,” he stammered at 
length. 

“Of course, I realize,” Miss Emory’s 
envoy returned, with that thorough self- 
possession which is the hall mark of 
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breeding, “that you must be very busy 
just at this season, and especially so in 
this place, where no one else seems will- 
ing to work; but if you could come for 
just a day, Miss Emory would be quite 
willing to pay you double your usual 
wages, I am sure.” 

At this his smile broke like a song, and 
he said: “I’ll give Miss Emory Saturday 
afternoon. That’s the best I can do this 
week.” 

The girl thanked him, adding: “You 
know the place, I suppose? Long Point. 
It’s just the other side of the golf links ; 
the gate with the white posts.” 

“Oh, yes, I know the place. I suppose 
Miss Emory’s gardener has left her?” 

“Yes. We'll look for you Saturday, 
then, about one? You wont be late, will 
you ?” 

Although May was but a scant week 
old, Coventry was drowsing in the vernal 
sunshine, stretched beside its broad but 
shallow, rippling river, its head pillowed 
in pine needles beneath the evergreens, its 
feet burrowing among the white sea 
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sands; and Cynthia Whitney, hastening 
across the tender pale green of the golf 
links towards her aunt’s stately old home 
on the river shore, wondered whether 
Coventry ever roused itself enough to 
appreciate either its advantages or its re- 
sponsibilities. 

Certainly in these first few days of her 
visit she had observed no signs of stir 
or stimulation, either past or present. To 
be out of work in Coventry appeared to 
be the ideal condition, and she had nat- 
urally concluded that everyone, like Miss 
Emory, must possess a fixed income suf- 
ficient to their more or less modest re- 
quirements. 

Coming to the country for recupera- 
tion after a grueling social season in 
tgwn, Cynthia had found her elderly and 
conservative kinswoman in dire distress 
over the sudden and unexplained depart- 
ure at planting time of Higgins, her 
husbandman, who had left the soil in 
readiness but not a seed in the ground, 
and the early June peas fairly clamoring 
for earth. In vain had David, the pomp- 

ous and _ intransient 
coachman, been ap- 
pealed to. Jealous of 
his prerogatives, he had 
proffered ready excuse. 
In vain, too, had Miss 
Emory besought her 
tradesmen and others 
for aid in her need. It 
was the “busy season,” 
they told her, all un- 
consciously voicing 
what she knew to be 
the drollest of ana- 
chronisms. 

And so it came 
about that Cynthia, ar- 
riving in the hour of 
her aunt’s extremity, 
had volunteered to ac- 
complish the seem- 
ingly impossible, and 
had fared forth on her 
quest, determined and 
undoubting. Nor was 
she discouraged by 
early failure. If the 
lamp of her optimism 
flickered, it did not go 
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ut. Each corner bore for her 
a sign of hope beyond. 

Several times in her expe- 
ditions about the villages and 
ts outskirts on false lures, 

» had observed an earnest 

orer in blue striped over- 

ind faded cloth cap, busy 
livers occupations. She 
noticed him engaged in 
xing down a belated storm 

r on the river front, and 
fancied, naturally, that he 
1s the householder doing 

s own work, since journey- 

en craftsmen were so infre- 

ent. But on the second day 
following she encountered 

m in another neighborhood, 
with paint-pot and brush 
spreading a coat of pale gray 
over the glaring pine boards 
of a newly constructed out- 
kitchen. Again she saw him 
raking into heaps the fallen 
leaves of last Autumn, and 

urning them ; and still again 
was clipping the dead 
twigs of the Virginia creeper, 
which nearly covered one 
side of a quaint little village 
chapel. 

More than once she had 
been tempted to address him, 
but always he appeared so 
busy and with so much of his 
task still to perform, that, 
ever trusting to find a more 
needy soldier in the ranks of 
the unemployed, she had, un- 
til to-day, passed him by. 
And now she rebuked herself 
for her delay. He had ap- 
peared so surprisingly will- 
ing ; so regretful, indeed, that 
he had not more time at his 
command. 

Miss Emory, well wrapped 
against the chill blade which 
she detected still within 
Spring’s velvet scabbard, was 
sitting primly in a straight- 
backed “rocker” on her sunny 
front piazza, a sleeping Mal- 
tese cat in her lap, when Cyn- 
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thia, with cheeks prettily aglow and blue 
eyes alight with the joy of success, ap- 
peared from around the corner of the 
house and flung herself gracefully down 
on the step at-her feet. 

“T’ve found him!” she cried, jubi- 
lantly. “I promised you I would.” 

Miss Emory pursed her withered lips 
and looked sternly questioning. 

“Whom did you say you had found?” 
she questioned, at length. 

“A man to plant the peas,” explained 
the girl, laughing. ‘““Haven’t I been on 
the hunt for such a person, early and late, 
for the past five days?” 

The elder woman relaxed, so far as it 
was possible for one of her habit, and an 
expression of relief softened in a measure 
the cultivated inflexibility of her fea- 
tures. 

“He has promised to come Saturday, 
for half a day,’ Cynthia amplified. 

But the chatelaine of Long Point was 
in no mood for approval. 

“Has promised!” she echoed. “I never 
believe anything these natives say. He 
wont come when he said he would and he 
wont even send an excuse. I know them 
by experience.” 

The event, however, proved Miss 
Emory’s prediction only partially correct. 
One o’clock Saturday afternoon was 
marked by the arrival of a small, bright- 
eyed, red cheeked boy with a fascinating 
little lisp, who appeared on the lawn just 
as Cynthia was in the act of snap-shot- 
ting her aunt on a rustic garden bench 
with the Maltese cat at her feet. 

“Uncle Thteve thays he can’t come be- 
fore thix o’clock,” the youngster an- 
nounced bluntly, without preamble. 

Miss Emory turned, sharply, at the 
risk of spoiling the picture, and Cynthia 
with an “Oh, pshaw!” lowered her cam- 
era, and gave smiling attention to the 
youthful messenger. 

“Who is it that can’t come?” she in- 
quired, graciously. 

3ut Miss Emory’s answer was ready 
before the child could gather a response. 

“Your man to plant the peas, of 
course,” she said, with evident satisfac- 
tion. ‘“He’s coming at six o’clock, now. 
A pretty time to put my early peas into 
the ground !”’ 
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Cynthia’s eyes were on the little 
chap’s ruddy cheeks. He was nodding 
corroboration of the elder woman’s state- 
ment. 

“And why can’t your Uncle Steve come 
until so late?” the girl asked. 

“He’th goin’ to play batheball,” was 
the prompt answer. 

Miss Emory rose from her place on the 
rustic bench in such unwonted haste that 
she set foot on the cat’s tail. Satisfaction 
had now developed into keen delight. 

“There you are, my dear!” she piped. 
“What did I tell you? Here is work wait- 
ing for him and he prefers to play base- 
ball !” 

Then, turning to the boy, she said, 
sharply: 

“You tell your uncle, young man, that 
he need not come at all. I’ll go without a 
garden before I'll do anything to en- 
courage such downright shiftlessness.”’ 

“But, Auntie!” was Cynthia’s quick 
protest. 

Miss Emory raised a silencing hand. 

“Don’t interfere, my dear. I have no 
fault to find with you. What you did, you 
did for the best, but I knew it was hope- 
less from the start. I shall send David to 
New York on Monday to fetch a gar- 
dener from there.” 

Whereat Cynthia gave up the effort, 
contenting herself with asking the child 
his name, which proved to be “Tommy 
Higman,” and then prevailing upon him 
to stand very still while she pointed her 
camera at him and pressed the bulb. 

On the following morning, as the fam- 
ily carriage, with Miss Emory and her 
niece ensconced on the back seat and with 
David driving the somewhat ancient 
team of bays, rolled solemnly out through 
the Long Point grounds on its way to 
church, Cynthia, glancing casually over 
the ploughed plot reserved for the grow- 
ing of vegetables, noted four long rows 
of freshly turned soil, each marked at the 
road end by an implanted, smoothly whit- 
tled, and penciled bit of white pine. 

“Auntie, dear,” she cried, plucking ex- 
citedly at her companion’s sleeve, “look! 
Someone has been at work there.” 

Miss Emory looked, and the next mo- 
ment, at her bidding, the horses had been 
drawn to a stand. 
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“David!” Her voice was high-pitched, 
querulous. “What is planted there?” 

The coachman turned, respectfully 
touching his hat brim. 

“Peas, ma’am. Early peas.” 

‘Who planted them?” 

‘A man, ma’am. A man who said he 

ad been engaged by Miss Whitney, 
ma’am.” 

‘And when did he plant them?” 

“Last night, ma’am. He came about 
seven, I should say, and he was still 
working when I turned in. It was moon- 
light, you see, ma’am, and almost bright 
as day.” 

The wrinkles on Miss Emory’s brow 
deepened and her thin lips contracted. 
For a brief moment she was silent. Then 
she said: 

“You mar drive on, David.” 

Cynthia, wise in her discretion, said 
nothing. Yet back of her reticence there 
developed from this pea-planting a sense 
of personal triumph, fervidly gratifying, 
which grew throughout the service, de- 
veloped root and branch during the prosy 
periods of the sermon, and came to full 
fruit and flower on the homeward drive. 


[he picture of the young man standing 
bareheaded, shy and respectful in the 
garden patch behind the hedge, while 
avalierly she demanded his services, re- 
curred to her in memory now with ideal- 
ized detail. She saw him, indeed, stripped 
of the disfiguring inelegance of soil- 


stained overalls; conscientious, trust- 
worthy ; clad in honor and crowned with 
integrity. She remembered, moreover, 
how straight he had stood, how broad of 
shoulder he was, and how tall. And she 
recalled the half-smiling frankness of his 
dark eyes; the strong, clean modeling of 
his chin and jaw; the tender, whimsical 
kindliness of his mouth. 

Absorbed in this mental portraiture, as 
the vehicle in which she rode rolled leis- 
urely through the village streets, there 
was all at once forced upon her actual 
vision the reality of her conjured image. 

He stood on the porch of the little Vir- 
ginia-creeper adorned church or chapel, 
his sleek, brown head bared, his dark eyes 
brilliant, his whimsical lips parted in sal- 
utation of one or another of the some- 
what motley group which surrounded 
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him, and above which his dark-clad shoul- 
ders rose in shapely, athletic breadth. 

It was then that the dam of Cynthia 
Whitney’s reticence broke under the 
pressing flood of impulse. 

“Look, Aunt Caroline!” she urged, for 
the second time that morning. “Do look! 
There—the tall young man on the top 
step. He’s my gardener. It was he who 
planted the peas.” 

It seemed to her, in her enthusiasm, 
that her aunt could no longer withhold 
her admiration; but she miscalculated 
Miss Emory’s capacity for obstinate pre- 
judice. 

“Is he?” she returned, icily. “Did he? 
I dare say. I rather suspected as much. 
I’ve heard of that young man. His name 
is Brown. Your Aunt Matilda wrote me 
about him, ten days ago; though she 
ought to understand that I have no sym- 
pathy with the sort of persons she dotes 
on. He’s a reformed minister, she says— 
whatever that may be—of radical hu- 
manitarian folderols, and he has come 
here to look after the temporal and spir- 
itual welfare of a poor, deserted congre- 
gation.” 

Cyntha gazed aghast. 

“Oh, Aunt Caroline,” was her excla- 
mation. “That isn’t possible. This young 
man is a workingman; a jack of all 
trades. He’s not a clergyman.” 

“Neither is your Aunt Matilda’s Mr. 
Brown a clergyman,” Miss Emory 
snapped back. “He’s a dissenting fanatic, 
and I dare say he knows more about 
painting kitchens and planting peas than 
he knows about the catechism or the can- 
ons. Fancy her expecting me to invite him 
to my house!” 

“Did she?” the girl asked, meekly. 

“She did. She even went farther. She 
wrote to him to call.” 

“But he hasn’t called—yet,” Cynthia 
retorted. 

“For a very excellent reason,” Miss 
Emory spoke with emphasis. “I wrote 
him not to.” 

“Oh, Aunt Caroline!” 

“I certainly did. I told him that my 
happiness here at Coventry was depend- 
ent upon being able to choose my own 
guests, and that my sister, in suggesting 
that he should call, had evidently either 
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forgotten or ignored my disinclination to 
receive strangers.” 

“You insulted him,’ 
horror. 

“T meant to insult him.” 

“And after that he came and planted 
the peas for you; and at night, too,” 

“Not for me; for you, my dear, and the 
pay you promised him. I sent him word 
not to come. It was very rude of him, 
under the circumstances, to dare to put 
his foot on my grounds, That is enough 
to show the sort of creature he is.” 

And Miss Emory sniffed in expressive 
disapproval. 

Cynthia bridled. It was futile to argue, 
and she knew it ; but she could not wholly 
restrain herself. 

“He is very 
said. 

To accept without question her aunt’s 

conclusion as to the oneness of the man- 
ual laborer and the young minister, in 
spite of the tableau on the church porch, 
the girl was not altogether inclined. It 
seemed incredible that the shepherd of a 
congregation, no 
matter how poor and 
humble it was, 
should eke out a liv- 
ing by such menial 
service as she had 
witnessed her work- 
ingman engaged in. 
And so, to settle the 
point with conclu- 
sive definiteness, she 
chose to deliver in 
person one of the 
prints of the excel- 
lent little photo- 
graph she had made 
of young Thomas 
Higman. 

Having carefully 
inquired the way and 
received a somewhat 
circuitous direction, 
she came at length to 
a modest little frame 
house between wood 
and river, the 
freshly painted out- 
kitchen of which 
was significantly fa- 


, 


cried Cynthia in 


very handsome,” she 
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miliar. The morning was genial with the 
tentative balminess of early spring. An 
apple tree, luxuriant in bloom, spread its 
garlanded branches across the narrow 
gravel path with a glaring white border 
of clam shells, along which Cynthia ap- 
proached the miniature front piazza. 
And somewhere, up amid the blossoms, 
a bird caroled. Yet this was not the only 
voice which greeted her. From within, 
the mellow notes of an untrained so- 
prano came full-toned through the partly 
raised window: 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


Cynthia waited until the stanza was 
completed, and then, seeing neither bell 
nor knocker, rapped lightly upon the 
thin door panel with her gloved knuckles. 

“My! My!” was her greeting from the 
very wholesome looking young matron 
who answered her summons and whom 
she fancied must be Tommie’s mother 
because of that same matchless complex- 
ion. “Just to think of you catchin’ me 
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like this!” Her head was 
tied up in a towel, her 
skirts were pinned high, 
nd she held a broom in 
her right hand. “I’ve been 
weepin’ the parlor. Mr. 
Brown had his boys’ class 
ere last night and they 
lways track the carpet 
ull o’ sand, But if you 
don’t mind, Miss Whit- 
ley, come right straight 
in, and I’ll dust off a chair 
for you in two winks.” 

Cynthia, who was more 
democratic at heart than 
her fashionable training 
and habitual environment 
warranted, protested 
against interrupting the 
weekly cleaning. 

“T’ll sit down here on e 
the step, if you don’t 
mind, Mrs. Higman. I 
suppose it is Mrs. Hig- 
man?” 

“Yes, it’s Mrs. Hig- 
man, all right,” the other 
woman nodded. “But I 
don’t like you to set there ; 
the porch aint been 
scrubbed, and you'll get 
you dress mussed. I'll 
fetch a rocker.” 

And before Cynthia 
could protest she had 
gone. 

She was back 
with the chair, 
almost instantly, 
and the girl sat 
down. 

Mrs. Higman 
had stood her 
broom against 
the clapboard 
and she now 
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leaned herself against the piazza railing. 

“Well, now!”’ she exclaimed, when 
Cynthia handed her the protograph, 
“that’s just too good o’ you, Miss Whit- 
ney. That’s sure our Tommy to the life. 
I do believe his pop’ll have a crayon 
made o’ that to hang over the parlor 
mantel. He’s clean looney about that kid. 
And Mr. Brown, too. You know he 
learnt him to call him ‘Uncle Steve.’ I 
says sometimes he’s altogether too undig- 
nified for a dominie. But everybody’s in 
love with him just the same. He does an 
awful lot of good in the village. He 
painted the new kitchen. Just insisted on 
doin’ it whether or no, the week Tom— 
that’s Mr. Higman, my husband, you 
know—Tommy’s named for him—was 
laid up with a sprained shoulder. And he 
planted Jim Hunt’s garden for him this 
year. Jim’s still up in the Plainsville hos- 
pital, and I don’t know’s he’ll ever get 
out. It’s diabetes, they say. Well, Mr. 
Brown heard that Jim was worryin’ be- 
cause his garden wasn’t planted, so he 
just goes and does it, and then goes up to 
the hospital and tells him it’s done. Then 
there’s Miss Potts, what keeps the semi- 
nary. Her grounds was in an awful mess, 
and she couldn’t afford to get no one to 
rake up the leaves and rubbish. She tried 
it herself, but didn’t make no headway. 
Mr. Brown saw her at it one day, and 
what does he do, but go in and take the 
rake out of her hand and ask her to go 
and look up something in her Bible His- 
tory for him about who was the mother 
of Moses. She did, of course, thinkin’ he 
wanted it for a sermon, and when she 
come out he had the ground all raked and 
the trash on fire.” 

Cynthia wondered whether Mrs. Hig- 
man knew about Miss Emory’s peas; but 
was too ashamed of her own part in the 
affair to ask. Her wonder, however, was 
short-lived. 

“T don’t see how he could help being 
popular,” she commented. 

“T should say not,” was the enthusias- 
tic rejoinder. ““‘He was awful sorry to 
have to send Miss Emory word he could- 
n’t help her out when her gardener went 
away sudden, but he’d promised his boys’ 
class he’d play ball with ’em that Satur- 
day afternoon, and when he promised to 
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come he’d forgot all about it. I do hope 
Miss Emory got some one. Did she?” 

Cynthia’s color rose as for a moment 
her self-possession forsook her. It was 
such a difficult question to answer. 

“The peas are planted,” she faltered at 
length. 

“But you don’t know who done it ?” 

“I—lI didn’t inquire,” she equivocated 

“Well, I’m real glad, and I know Mr. 
Brown will be, too. He was awful sorry 
he couldn’t do it. But you see how it was, 
don’t you, Miss Whitney ?” 

“Oh, yes; I understand perfectly. 
There must have been some mistake, or 
Mr. Brown would not have been asked 
in the first place. Miss Emory would 
never have consented to his working for 
her, I am sure.” 

Mrs. Higman’s gaze became uncom- 
fortably penetrating. 

“Didn’t you ask him?” she inquired, 
bluntly. 

And then Cynthia wished with all her 
heart that she had sent the photograph 
to Tommy by post. Her blue eyes lowered 
and her slender fingers nervously inter- 
twined. But only for an instant she hesi- 
tated. 

“Yes, Mrs. Higman,” she finally said, 
boldly looking up again, her cheeks pale, 
“T did. But I had no idea I was asking a 
minister, much less that I was asking one 
who was a friend of at least one of my 
own family. The whole thing is most em- 
barrassing. I hope you will explain to 
Mr. Brown my position.” 

“Why, he thought you recognized 
him,” her hostess retorted. ‘“‘And yet he 
didn’t see how you could in them dirty 
overalls he was wearin’. He says he 
danced with you once.” 

“Danced with me!” 
claimed in sudden amaze. 

“That’s what he told us.” 

“When? Where?” She was thinking 
back, and a memory was growing. 

“I disremember now; but you know 
he’s really not like us poor folks. His pa 
and ma are rich, and he’s a college man. 
He studied for the ’Piscopal ministry, but 
he thought he saw more work in our de- 
nomination. He don’t get any salary down 
here, or so little it’s not worth talkin’ 
about, and he gives it all, and a lot more, 


Cynthia ex- 
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back to the church and to the needy of 
the village. Why, his grandfather’s a 
’Piscopal bishop.” 

Miss Caroline Emory was calmly read- 
ing Thomas 4 Kempis in her prim ma- 
hogany library when, half an hour later, 
her niece burst in upon her, with flaming 
cheeks and wide, indignantly lustrous 
eyes. 

“Isn’t there a time table in the house ?”’ 
she asked in quick, staccato accents, ‘“‘Da- 
vid hasn’t one in the stable, and I must 
know the first train to New York.” 

Miss Emory lifted her gaze from the 
page in startled surprise. 

“But, my dear—” she began. 

“Tsn’t there a time-table?’”’ Cynthia re- 
peated, interrupting. “Because if there 
isn’t, I shall have to call up the station 
and inquire.” 

“You're not going to town?” 

“T am going to town. Where is the 
time-table ?”’ 

“But, my dear child, I can’t under- 
stand—” 

“T know you can’t. That’s just it. 
Neither can I. May I disturb you to reach 
the telephone, Aunt Caroline?” 


She stood impatiently waiting, her 


head imperiously high, while Miss 
Emory, shocked from her usual poise by 
the strangeness of the girl’s manner, rose 
in nervous perturbation, letting her book 
slide from her lap to the floor. 

“There’s no train from here until 
4:20,” Miss Whitney announced, as she 
hung up the receiver, and turned to her 
wondering kinswoman. “But if you will 
kindly have David drive me to Plains- 
ville, I can get the express there at 2:10. 
My trunks can be expressed later.” 

Miss Emory’s resentment of her niece’s 
manner now crowded back her curiosity. 
Her small gray eyes snapped and her thin 
lips receded to a line. 

“Cynthia!” she shrilled. “I demand an 
apology. You are not showing me proper 
respect.” : 

“Very well. I apologize.” But the 
words were empty. 

“Tell me why you are going. I thought 
you came for a month.” 

Already Cynthia had her hand on the 
door-knob. 

“T am going,” she said coolly, “because 
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you chose to insult a friend of mine—Mr. 
Brown—and deny him the hospitality of 
your house.” 

“A friend of yours?” Miss Emory 
could hardly believe she had _ heard 
aright. 

“An old friend. I met him at New 
Haven at his class reunion, the year I 
came out. He is a grandson of Bishop 
Brown.” 

Miss Emory, weak with amazement, 
relaxed into her chair. 

“But, my child,” she whined, “why on 
earth didn’t you tell me?” And added, in 
venerative murmur: “A grandson of 
Bishop Brown!” 

“T didn’t tell you because I never 
dreamed it, any more than you did. But 
I didn’t insult the man. Now I can’t 
stay here and risk meeting him again. 
That’s why I’m going, and going at 
once.” 

And again, Miss Emory, almost in a 
whisper this time, droned reverently the 
name: 

“Bishop Brown!’ 

Cynthia drove away at length in the 
face of a gathering storm. All in vain 
was her repentant aunt’s persuasion, and 
even less deterrent were the intermittent 
flashes of lightning and the low rumbling 
detonations of thunder. 

Miss Emory, standing on the gravel, 
watched the carriage until it vanished 
around a turn in the drive. Then, further 
warned by a drop of rain on her withered 
cheek, she reéntered the house and re- 
turned to the library. 

Cynthia’s going and the scene which 
preceded it were swept now from the 
stage of her mental contemplation by a 
group of memories which the girl’s reve- 
lation had awakened. She was living over 
the romance of her own youth, and her 
old face softened, as, from a drawer of 
her old-fashioned secretary, she drew ten- 
derly forth a thin packet of yellowed 
letters. 

There were moments in the next hour 
when the room was so dark that her fee- 
ble sight must have failed to trace the 
written words, as one after another, she 
read these letters through, but recollec- 
tion made up for her eyes’ deficiencies. 
Of the lightning’s glare and the thun- 
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der’s crashing reverberations she was only 
Gimly conscious. The wind-driven rain, 
beating noisily upon the window panes at 
her back was unheeded. But when, at 
length, the storm passed and the sun 
came streaming into the room once more, 
it found Miss Emory, smiling happily 
through the tear-wet lashes. 

Thus, too, the returning Cynthia found 
her. But at sight of her niece, bursting 
mud-stained and bedraggled into the or- 
dered primness of the library, she half 
rose in astonished, startled bewilderment, 
only to sink back again tremulous with 
solicitude at the girl’s first words. 

“We were nearly killed!” Cynthia 
cried in explanation, beginning nervously 
to strip off her wet gloves. “A touring 
car, with a fiend at the wheel, came 
within an ace of sending us to kingdom 
come. Aiready it had struck poor Hig- 
gins and pitched him head foremost 
against a tree.” 

“Higgins!” gasped the spinster, agape. 
“My gardener!” 
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“Yes, poor Higgins. He’s insensible, 
and some of his bones are broken, and he 
may die. If he doesn’t it will be because 
Stephen Brown carried him in his arms 
until he could put him into our carriage. 
How he ever did it, is a mystery. He’s a 
giant, that’s all.” 

Miss Emory was.pale now with excess 
of the extraordinary. Her niece tossed the 
wet gloves upon the library table and 
went on: 

“We just tore back with them. Hig- 
gins is in his old room in the barn, and 
we've telephoned for Dr. Williamson, 
and he’s on his way here as fast as his old 
rattletrap runabout will bring him.” 

She came around the table and stood 
with a hand on the back of a chair, look- 
ing down at her pallid faced kinswoman. 

“And now,” she said, conviction ring- 
ing in word and tone, “I want to tell you 
Auntie, dear, that Stephen Brown is not 
only a giant, but he’s a saint—a big- 
hearted, big-muscled, self-effacing saint, 
who spends all his thought and all his 

time in doing good for 
others. I never imagined I 
could care much for a 
saint; but I’d never met 
one of his type before. 
And I'll tell you too, 
Aunt Caroline, that I’m 
wild about him. He’s 
about the only real man, 
with all his sainthood, 
that I have ever known.” 
It was evident to Cyn- 
thia that her aunt meant 
to say something. She saw 
her lips move the least bit 
in a sort of half-quiver, 
but there was no sound. 
“Mr. Brown has been 
looking for Higgins ever 
since he went away,” the 
girl pursued, determined 
to press her advantage. 
“He knew he had been 
having trouble. Of course 
Higgins wouldn’t tell you 
about it. You know you’ve 
never been just the kind, 
my dear, to elicit the con- 
fidence of your servants. 
Very few of us are. But 
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Stephen Brown knew, be- 
cause Higgins told him. 
It seems the poor man had 
been saving to bring his 
wife and baby out from 
England, and just as he 
had got enough together 
to pay their passage, word 
came that they had both 
been burned to death.” 

Miss Emory sniffed, but 
it was an honest sniff, 
evoked by a new and 
wholesome emotion. 

“Yesterday, Mr. 

Brown learned that Hig- 
gins was in Plainsville, 
trying to drown his sor- 
rows,” the girl continued, 
as she drew out the chair 
by which she had been 
standing, and sat down. 
“And so he walked over 
there this morning, pulled 
him together, and pre- 
vailed upon him to come 
back. I’d like you to tell 
me how many men that 
you or I know would have 
done that. And that is the 
man in whose face you 
shut your door.” 

She leaned forward and 
laid a fair, slim hand over one of her 
aunt’s lean, venous ones. 

“Oh, Aunt Caroline,” she supplicated, 
“so out to him, now, and tell him you 
are sorry and ask him to forgive you! 
Get down on your knees to him, if need 
be, and beg his pardon! He’s worth it. 
Not because he is the grandson of a 
bishop ; but because he’s so big and fine 
and noble.” 

Miss Emory’s chin was on her 
shrunken breast and her eyes were closed, 
but Cynthia saw that, as bya miracle, the 
unyielding lines in her face had yielded, 
softened. The hand the girl held stirred 
beneath her own, tremulously clasping 
her fingers. For just a breath there was 
silence. Then Miss Emory’s flaccid lips 
quivered to speech. 

“Ves, dear,” she said, simply, “I shall 
go to him; I shall do as you ask.” 

She rose, a little uncertainly, all her 


old arrogance of manner dissolved, and 
started resolutely, almost eagerly, to cross 
the room. 

Cynthia would have followed, but she 
bade her stay. 

“No, my child, I prefer to go alone,” 
she said, and passing out, she closed the 
door behind her. 

The girl stood for an instant, doubting 
her senses. The conversion seemed too 
precipitate to be real; the means em- 
ployed too feeble for the recompense. 

She took a step forward and some trifle 
met the toe of her boot. Stooping, she 
picked up one of those yellowed letters. It 
was so fragile that it had nearly parted 
at the creases. Incurious, she was about 
to lay it upon the table, when the up- 
turned signature arrested her: “Stephen 
Brown.” And then, without questioning 
her impulse, she read the exposed sen- 
tences : 
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And now in conclusion, my dear Caro- 
line, I must make it clear to you that | 
can permit no consideration of personal 
gratification to deter me in what I con- 
ceive to be my duty to God and to man. 
My work lies in the West, amid the 
hardships of the frontier, among the 
savage and the uncouth. How happy I 
should be if you could bring yourself 
to share that lot with me, and yet—Do 
I dare to ask of you such a sacrifice? 


For a moment Cynthia Whitney stood 
staring blindly, in dull amaze. Then sud- 
denly the explanation occurred to her. 
She recollected now, hazily, the family 
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legend of why Aunt Caroline had never 
married. She had “loved and lost.” That 
was the story as Cynthia recalled it. How 
strangely linked are lives, after all! 
Bishop Brown must have been quite a 
young clergyman in those days of the 
yellowed letter. If she might judge him 
from this writing, he must have been, too, 
very much of the type so admirably per- 
petuated in his grandson. 

“Poor Aunt Caroline !”’ she murmured. 
“Just let Stephen Brown ask of me such 
a sacrifice, and see how quickly I’ll make 
it!” 


On Silent Solidor 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND 


Autnor of ' 


HE road that leads to the historic 

north shoulder of Solidor is lonely 
now. The stages that once crawled pain- 
fully upward through its flowery mead- 
ows are play-houses for the children of 
Silver Plume, and the brakes that once 
howled so resoundingly on the down- 
ward way are rusting to ashes in the 
weeds that spring from the soil of the 
Silverado Quu’s unused corral. The rail- 
way, half-a-hundred miles to the north, 
has left the famous pass to solitude and 
to grass. 

Once a week, or possibly oftener, a 
cattleman or prospector rides across, or 
a little band of tourists plods up or down, 
thinking they are penetrating to the heart 
of the Rockies, but for the most part the 
trail is passing swiftly to the unremem- 
bered twilight of the tragic past. There 
are, it is true, ore or two stamp-mills 
above Pemberton, but they draw their 
supplies from the valley to the west and 
not from the plain’s cities, and the upper 
camps have long since been deserted by 
the restless seeker of sudden gold. 

It is a desolate, unshaded country, 
made so by the reckless hand of the ten- 
derfoot prospector, who in the days of 
the silver rush cut and burned the tim- 
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ber sinfully, and the great peaks are 
meticulated with the rotting boles of 
noble pines and spotted with the decay- 
ing stumps of the firs which once made 
the whole land as beautiful as a park. 
Here and there, however, a segment of 
this splendid ancient forest remains to 
give some hint of what the ranges were 
before the destroying horde of silver- 
seekers struck and scarred it. 

Along this trail and above the last 
vestige of its standing trees a man could 
be seen walking eastward and upward 
one bright afternoon in August, a couple 
of years ago. He moved slowly, for he 
was heavily built and obviously not 
much used to climbing, for he paused 
often to breathe. The air at that alti- 
tude is thin and to the one not accus- 
tomed to it, most unsatisfying. In the 
intervals of his pauses the traveler’s eyes 
swept the heights and explored each 
canon wall as if in search of a resting 
place. Around him the conies cried and 
small birds skimmed from ledge to 
ledge, but his dark face did not lighten 
with joy of the beauty which shone over 
his head nor to that which flamed under 
his feet. It was plain that he was too 
pre-occupied with some inner problem, 
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too intent on his quest to give eye or ear 
to the significance of the scene. 

Huge Solidor, bare and bleak, to the 
north rose grandly, propping the high- 
piled shining clouds, and the somber,dust- 
covered fields of snow showed to what far 
height his proud summit soared above 
his fellows. Little streams of icy water 
trickled through close-knit, velvety 
sward whereon small flowers, white and 
gold and lilac, showed like fairy foot- 
prints. Down from the pass a chill wind, 
delicious and invigorating, rushed as pal- 
pably as if it were liquid snow. In all 
this upper region no shelter offered to 
the tired man. 

A few minutes later, as he rounded the 
sloping green bastion which flanks the 
peak to the south, his keen eyes lighted 
upon a small cabin which squatted al- 
most unnoticeably against a gray ledge 
of stone some five hundred feet higher 
than the rock whereon he stood. The 
door of this hut was open and the figure 
of a man, dwarfed by distance, could 
be detected intently watching the pedes- 
trian on the trail. Unlike most cabin- 
dwellers, he made no sign of greeting, 
uttered no shout of cheer; on the con- 
trary, as the stranger approached he dis- 
appeared within his den like a marmot. 

There was something appealing in the 
slow mounting of the man on foot. He 
was both tired and breathless, and as he 
neared the cabin (which was built on 
ground quite twelve thousand feet above 
sea level), his limbs dragged and every 
step he made required his utmost will. 
Twice he stopped to recover his strength 
and to ease the beating of his heart, and 
as he waited thus the last time the lone 
cabin-dweller appeared in his door and 
silently gazed, confronting his visitor 
with a strangely inhospitable and pro- 
longed scrutiny. It was as if he were a 
lonely animal, jealous of his ground and 
resentful even of the most casual human 
inspection. 

The stranger, advancing near, spoke. 

“Is this the trail to Silver Plume?” 
he asked, his heaving breast making his 
speech broken. 

“It is,” replied the miner, whose thin 
face and hawk-like eyes betrayed the 
hermit and the man on guard. 
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“How far is it across the pass ?” 

“About thirty miles.” 

“A good night’s walk. Are there any 
camps above here?” 

“None.” 

“How far is it to the next cabin?” 

“Some twelve miles.” 

The miner, still studying the stranger 
with piercing intensity, expressed a de- 
sire to be reassured. “What are you do- 
ing up here on this trail? Are you a 
mining expert? A spy?” he seemed to 
ask. 

The traveler, divining his curiosity, 
explained. 

“I stayed last night at the mill below. 
I’m a millwright. I have some property 
to inspect in Silver Plume, hence I’m 
walking across. I didn’t know it was so 
far; I was misinformed. I’m not accus- 
tomed to this high air and I’m used up. 
Can you take care of me?” 

The miner glanced round at the heap 
of ore, which betrayed his craft, and 
then back at the dark, bearded, impas- 
sive face. 

“Come in,” he said at last, “‘I’ll feed 
you.” But his manner was at once surly 
and suspicious. 

The walls of the hovel were built 
partly of logs and partly of boulders, 
and its roof was compacted of dirt and 
gravel; but it was decently habitable. 
The furniture (hand-rived out of slabs) 
was scanty, and the floor was laid with 
planks, yet everything indicated many 
days of wear. 

“You've been here sometime,” 
stranger remarked rather than asked. 

“Ten years.” 

Thereafter the two men engaged in a 
silent duel. The millwright, leaning 
back in his rude chair, stretched his tired 
limbs and gazed down the valley with no 
further word of inquiry, while his grudg- 
ing host prepared a primitive meal, and 
Set it upon a box which served as a table. 

“You may eat,” he curtly said. 

In complete silence and with calm ab- 
straction the stranger turned to the food 
and ate and drank, accepting it all as 
if this were a road-house, and he a pay- 
ing guest. The sullen watchfulness of 
his host seemed not to disturb him, not 
even to interest him, 
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At length the miner spoke as if in 
answer to a question—the question he 
feared. 

“No, my mine has not panned out well 
—not yet. The ore is low-grade, and the 
mill is too far away.” 

To this informing statement the other 
man did not so much as lift an eyebrow. 
His face was like a closed door, his eyes 
were curtained windows. He mused 
darkly as one who broods on some bitter 
defeat. 

Nevertheless, he was a human pres- 
ence and the lonely dweller on the 
heights could not resist the charm of his 
guest’s personality, remote as he seemed. 

“Where do you live?” he asked. 

There was a moment’s hesitation. 

“In St. Paul.” 

“Ever been here before ?” 

The dark man shook his shaggy head 
slowly, and dropped his eyes as if this 
were the end of the communication. 

“No, and I never expect to come 
again.” 

The miner perceived power in his 
guest’s resolute taciturnity, and the very 
weight of the silence eventually opened 
his own lips. From moment to moment 
the impulse to talk grew stronger within 
him. There was something as compelling 
as heat in this reticent visitor whose soul 
was so intent on inward problems that 
it perceived nothing of interest in an 
epaulet of gold on the shoulder of Mt. 
Solidor. 

“Few come this way now,” the miner 
volunteered as he cleared the table. “I 
am alone and seldom see a human being 
drifting my way—I do not invite them.” 

The stranger refilled his pipe and 
again leaned back against the wall in 
ponderous repose. If he heard his host’s 
remark he gave no sign of it, and yet 
despite the persistence of his guest’s si- 
lence—perhaps because of it—the lonely 
gold-seeker babbled on with increasing 
candor, contradicting himself, revealing, 
hiding, edging round the truth, confess- 
ing to his hopes of riches, betraying in 
the end the secrets of his lonely life. It 
was as if the gates of his unnatural re- 
serve had broken down and the desire to 
be heard, to be companioned, had over- 
borne all his early caution. 
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“It’s horribly lonesome up here,” he 
confessed. “Sometimes I think I’ll give 
it all up and go back to civilization. 
When I came here the pass had its traf- 
fic—now no one rides it—which is lucky 
for me,” he added. “I have no prying 
visitors—I mean no one to contest my 
claim—and yet a man can’t do much 
alone. Even if my ore richens I must 
transport it or build a mill—sometimes I 
wonder what I’m living for, stuck away 
in this hole in the hills. I was born to 
better things—”’ 

He checked himself at this moment 
as if he were on the edge of self-betrayal, 
but his listener seemed not vitally inter- 
ested in these personal details. However, 
he made some low-voiced remark and 
as if hypnotized, the miner resumed his 
monologue. 

“The nights are the worst. They are 
endless—and sometimes when I cannot 
sleep I feel like surrendering to my 
fate—” 

Here again he broke off sharply. 

“That’s nonsense, of course. I mean, 
it seems as if a life were too much to pay 
for a crazy blow—I mean a mine. You'll 
ask why I don’t sell it, but it’s all I have 
and, besides, no one has any faith in it 
but myself—I cannot sell, and I can’t 
live down there among men.” 

Gabbling, keeping time to his nervous 
feet and hands, endlessly repeating him- 
self, denying, confessing, the muner 
raged on, and through it all the dark- 
browed guest smoked tranquilly, too in- 
different to ask a question or make com- 
ment; but when, once or twice he lifted 
his eyes, the garrulous one shuddered and 
turned away, a scared look on his hag- 
gard face. He seemed unable to endure 
a steady glance. 

At last, for a little space, he remained 
silent; then, as if compelled by some 
obscure magic in his hearer, he began 
again: 

“I’m not here entirely by my own 
fault—I mean my own choice. A man is 
a product of his environment, you know 
that, and mine made me idle, wasteful. 
Drink got me—drink made me mad— 
and so—and so—here I am struggling 
to win back a fortune. Once I gambled 
—on the wheel—now I am gambling 
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with nature on the green of these moun- 
tain slopes—but I’ll win—I have already 
won—and soon I shall sell and go back 
to the great cities.” 

Again his lip curbed his treacherous 
tongue and, walking to the doorway, he 
stood for a moment looking out ; then he 
burst forth fiercely: 

“Oh, God, how I hate it all—how I 
hate myself! I am going mad with this 
life! The squeak of these shadowy conies, 
the twitter of these unseen little birds 
go on day and night. They’ll drive me 
mad. If you had not come to-night I 
could not have slept—I would have gone 
to the mill, and that means drink to me 

-drink and oblivion. You came and 
saved me. I feared you—hated you then ; 
now I bless you.” 

Again he seemed to answer an un- 
spoken query. 

“T have no people. My mother is dead, 
my father has disowned me—he does not 
even know I am alive—I’m the black 


devil of the family—but I shall go 
back—” 

His face was working with passion, 
and though he took a seat opposite his 


guest, his hands continued to flutter 
aimlessly, and his head moved restlessly 
from side to side. 

“T don’t know why I am telling all 
this to you,” he went on after a pause. 
“TI reckon it’s because of the weakness 
of the thirst that is coming over me. 
Some time I’ll go down to those hell- 
holes at the mills and never come back 
—the stuff they sell to me is destructive 
as fire—it is poison! You’re a man of 
substance, I can see that—you’re no hobo 
like most of the fellows out here—that’s 
why I’m talking to you. You remind me 
of some one I know. There’s something 
familiar in your eyes.” 

The man with the beard struck the 
ashes from his pipe and began scraping 
it. 

“There is always a woman in these 
cases,” he critically remarked. 

The miner again took a simple state- 
ment for a challenging question. His ex- 
citement visibly increased, but he did not 
at once reply. He talked aimlessly, in- 
coherently, struggling against some trai- 
torous inner force like a small animal in a 
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torrent. He rose at last, and as he stood 
in the doorway, breathing deeply, his 
face was livid in the sunset light, and 
the muscles of his jaw trembled. 

The stranger observed his host’s agi- 
tation, but put away his pipe with slow 
and steady hand. He said nothing and 
yet an observer would have declared he 
held the other and weaker man in the 
grasp of his inexorable silence. 

Finally he looked straight at his host 
as if summoning him to answer. 

“Yes,”’ the miner confessed, “there is 
always a woman in the case and another 
and more fortunate man. The woman is 
false, the man is treacherous. You trust 
and they betray. Such beings ruin and 
madden—they make outlaws such as I 
am—’ 

“Love is above will,” asserted the mill- 
wright with decision. 

The other man fiercely turned. 

“I know what you mean—you mean 
the woman is not to be condemned—that 
love goes where it is drawn. That is true, 
but deceit is not involuntary—it is de- 
liberate—” 

“Sometimes we deceive ourselves.” 

“In her case it was deceit,” retorted the 
miner, who was now so deeply engaged 
with his own story that each general 
observation on the part of his guest was 
taken to be specific and personal. 

The room was growing dusky and the 
stranger’s glance appeared keener, more 
insistent, as his body melted into the 
shadow. His shaggy head and black 
beard all but disappeared, only the faint 
outlines of his forehead remained, and 
yet, as his physical self faded into the 
gloom, his personality, his psychic self 
loomed larger. His will seemed to envel- 
ope the hermit and to draw upon him 
with irresistible power. It was as if he 
were wringing him dry of a confession 
as the priest closes in upon the confessor. 

“I had my happy days—my days of 
care-free youth,” the unquiet man was 
saying. ‘““But my time of innocence was 
short. Evil companions came early and 
reckless deeds followed ... TI knew I 
was losing something, I knew I was 
being drawn downward but I could not 
escape. Day and night I called for help 
and then—she came—” 
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“Who came ?” 

“The one who made me forget all the 
others, the one who made me ashamed.” 

“And then?” 

“And then for a time I was happy in 
the hope that I might win her and so re- 
deem my life.” 

“And she?” 

“She pitied me—at first—and loved 
me—at least I thought so.” 

As his excitement increased his words 
came slower, burdened with passion. He 
spoke like one who addresses a judge and 
his voice was but a husky whisper. 

“T told her I was unworthy of her— 
that was when I believed her to be an 
angel. I promised to begin a new life for 
her sake. Then she promised me—helped 
me—and all the while she was false to 
me—false as a hell-cat!” 

“How?” asked the almost invisible 
man and his voice was charged with stern 
demand. 

“All the time she was promised to 
another man—and that man my enemy.” 

Here his frenzy flared forth in a tor- 
rent of words. 

“Then—then, I went mad. My brain 
was scarred and numb. I lost all sense of 
pity—all fear of law—all respect for 
woman. I only knew my wrongs—my 
despair—my hate. I watched, I waited, 
I found them together—” 

“And then? What did you do then?” 
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demanded the stranger rising from his 
seat with sudden energy, his voice, deep, 
insistent, masterful. “Tell me what you 
did?” 

The miner’s wild voice died to a hesi- 
tant whisper. 

“I—lI fled.” 

“But before that—before you fled.” 

“What is it to you?” asked the hermit, 
gazing with scared eyes at the man who 
towered above him like the demon of 
retribution. “Who are you?” 

“IT am the avenger!” answered the 
other. “I am the brother of the man you 
hated and a worshiper of the woman you 
slew !” 

The fugitive fell upon his knees. 

“Mercy!” he cried in a voice of one 
being strangled. 

Out of the darkness a red flame darted 
and the crouching man fell to the floor, 
a crumpled bloody heap. For a long time 
the stranger stood above the body waiting, 
listening from the shadow to the faint 
receding breath strokes of his victim. 
When all was still he restored his weapon 
to its sheath and stepped over the thresh- 
hold into the keen and pleasant night. 

As he clesed the door behind him, 
the stranger raised his eyes to Solidor, 
whose sovereign, cloud-like crest swayed 
among the stars. 

“Now, I shall rest,” he said with sol- 
emn satisfaction. 


The Native’s Return 


BY ANNIE E. P. SEARING 
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] N the pink light of a midsummer dawn 
two ladies came out on the deck of 
one of the night boats that. ply between 
New York and the upper Hudson. The 
elder of the two, a tall, quick moving 
woman, began to point out things along 
the shore to the square set, phlegmatic 
young person at her side. 
“See, Adelaide, there is the island 
where we picnicked, and in that cove was 
the tiny house where the flagman on the 


railroad lived—it is—it is there still!” 
The girl seemed to try for a polite in- 
terest in what excited her mother to so 
keen a reminiscent enjoyment, but she 
evidently saw nothing that would com- 
pensate for the night spent in the stuffy 
state room, and the rousing up at four 
in the morning. Mamma had her eccen- 
tricities. They were a part of her Amer- 
ican birthright, and beyond any power to 
control. Doubtless they must be borne 





That landing 


with as patiently as was possible—mu 

is one would find it a duty to bear with 
a humped back or defective wits in a 
his idea of coming back was 
one of those eccentricities. Adelaide had 
failed to see the use of such trouble and 
expense, since they now had so small an 


relative. 


income, and all of her mother’s family 
were dead except a brother and his chil 
dren who almost as strangers to 
them. However, since there was no on 
to be inconvenienced but herself, the girl 
had finally yielded naturedly 
enough. Now that they two were alone, 
ifter the old Count’s death, they might 
travel as far as they could afford, and 
one might as well hunt up one’s unknown 
kindred among the barbarians of the 
Western world, as do anything else. 
“Dear me’’—the Countess hugged her- 
self for very joy of it—‘“that landing, 
and the hamlet nestled against the hill 
is Staatsburg, where we used to stop on 
the way down in the old days to take on 
cattle and hay and crates of fruit. We 


were 


good 





is Staatsburg! ’’ 
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ren used to go up in the pilot house 
and listen to the man at the wheel tell 
the most delightful and impossible lies 
while he spat out of the window. Once 
when I got home I rigged up an old cart 
wheel and practiced hours to tell over 
his stories, to stand like him, and spit 
like him!” 

“Oh,” said Adelaide, who never quite 
comprehended her mother, “‘what a little 
savage you must have been!” 

“(Quite so, my dear,’”’ and the “Frau 
Grafin” threw back her head with a ges- 
ture that had been thought queenly at the 
Saxon court. “We ran bare-foot in the 
fields all day, and fished or waded in the 
river with ‘no one nigh to hinder!’ ” 

he sun was well up in the heavens, 
turning the sky into a pink glory, and 
the Catskills rose out of the west. Ade- 
laide pulled a thick brown veil down 
over her face, but her mother let the 
wind and sun have their way with hair 
and complexion, while she drew in great 
breaths of her native air. 
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They passed a brick maker’s town on 
the right bank and then a wide flat where 
the eel grass blew in changing waves of 
green and brown. Three wild ducks rose 
at the noise of their paddles and lined 
away southward. Then the boat rounded 
a light-house and steamed into the mouth 
of one of those creeks that are a peculiar 
beauty of the river. Here the town of 
Catskill climbs the hills and spreads out 
on the flat land beyond. The big stages, 
like yellow arks on wheels, were not on 
the dock, for it was too early—and that 
was quite as the Countess wished. Her’s 
had been a long absence, and she chose 
to come home unheralded and perhaps 
unrecognized. She longed unspeakably 
to find everything as she had left it at 
Adelaide’s age—to steal a march on her 
own girlhood. So a child goes creeping 
back a tip-toe to see how the family looks 
when she is not of the group. Times 
without number she had come thus in her 
dreams. 

Chey would walk, she said—it was not 
far to the River Farm. Climbing the long 
hill street, she tried to picture her brother 
in some adjustment of his past and pres- 
ent, to fit the young slim Myndert of her 
memory to his last photograph as a man 
of fifty, fat, pompous. His wife too— 
she recalled her sister-in-law as an un- 
sophisticated country girl. She could not 
join her on to the décolleté woman of 
the world with grown daughters, whose 
counterfeit presentments had crossed to 
them in the last Christmas package. She 
remembered that Myndert’s wife had 
come into a fortune some years ago, and 
that he had prospered and gone to Con- 
gress. Somehow in the level conventions 
of German life, these factors of possible 
change had not counted for much to her 
imagination, but now they returned to 
her as forebodings. 

Up the long “back street” every house 
was familiar and unchanged, and each 
held some link in the chain of associa- 
tions ; here had lived old Harry the chair 
mender; over there Mary Anne Gilroy, 
who took in washing; and behind the 
rose bushes in that tumbled down hut, 
old black Jane, who had fits and saw 
ghosts and burned devils in the chimney 
as she held bits of her wool to the blaze. 
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On the main street, shopkeepers were 
taking down shutters. In front of one of 
the smallest, the window of which was 
gay with toys and peppermint sticks, a 
bent old man was pushing his sweepings 
into the gutter. He turned and stared as 
the Countess, shiny-eyed, held out her 
hand. Then he took it, swearing gently 
with a toothless smile. 

“T’ll be tarnally dimswizzled ef taint 
Liz—little Liz Van Deusen! ’D er 
knowed them eyes anywheres! Well— 
well!” 

As they passed on out of the town the 
girl kept a resentful silence. She was 
used to be named “Countess Adelaide” 
when people were presented to her. She 
didn’t like being indicated to a peasant 
shopman as “my daughter Adelaide,” 
even if he had sold lollypops to her 
mother in her childhood—and to call 
Mamma “Liz!” But as they went she 
forgot to be cross. 

When they came to the turn in the 
road at which was the entrancegto the 
farm, they found a big gateway with a 
lodge, and they spelled out of the 
wrought iron in the archway the name 
“Arbor Villa.” The Countess gave a little 
snort .of contempt. At the bend in the 
avenue a primeval chestnut spread its 
giant arms on the crest of the hill. Here 
she wavered and waited. 

“Thank God, it still stands! Around 
the tree is a seat, Adelaide, and cut into 
it should be countless initials and de- 
vices. Let us sit down there awhile—I 
shall be better able to bear it if I am to 
find everything turned upside down.” 

Her tone had in it a tension not far 
from tears. There was terrible augury in 
that gate house, and already she missed 
the rail fence and the cow tracks that be- 
trayed the pasture on the other side. 

“T have a fancy to shut my eyes and 
recall the rest of it—it will be making 
a final stand for the old things—e kind 
of last ditch !” 

When they were seated on the new 
rustic bench under the tree, she held her 
hands before her eyes: “The road runs 
straight down now between a high bank 
on the right and the meadow sloping 
away on the left to the creek, where it 
winds between rows of birch and maple 
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and by willows that droop over and 
touch the water. Near the house is the 
old bridge, then the stream goes plunging 
through the ravine to the river. The road 
leads down to the great red barns, then 
through the farm yard to the house— 
a low white house with green blinds. 
Chere should be daisies in the meadow, 
child; and bobolinks—ah, I hear them! 
And over the brow of that hill beyond, 
you can see the river stretch away north- 
ward, so stately and still in its flowing 
—is it all there, Adelaide ?” 

The girl seemed to feel her mother’s 
need of sympathy, while she understood 
it so little. By a kindly impulse she 
reached out and took her ungloved hand. 

“The meadow and the winding stream, 
miitterchen, the daisies, the bobolinks 
and the river beyond the hill—all these 
are here, but not the barns or the farm 
yards; and the house is quite different 
—very large and grand.” 

Elizabeth opened her eyes and sat a 
long while in silence, turning over in her 
mouth the bitterness of her disappoint- 
ment. Twenty years of hontesickness and 
now no home! What she had left in that 
far away past was the cosiest of the old 
Dutch farmsteads of the Hudson; great 
rambling outbuildings, clean and hay 
scented, brooding the low house that 
nestled to them for sustenance and pro- 
tection; a house with a sunny Dutch 
stoop and let-down shutters and a wide 
kitchen redolent with childish memories 
of butter making and bread day, of crul- 
ler frying and the autumn pig killing 
with its perquisites of tail whistles and 
bubble-blown bladders. What she now 
saw was a pretentious mansion as big as 
a cathedral, whose stables were discreetly 
hidden from sight; wide piazzas and 
velvet lawns, a golf course marked off 
by red flags, a green house over against 
the hill, and all the costly and elaborate 
machinery of luxurious idleness. 

They had time to go over it all before 


any one was up, investigating every nook 
and corner, even down the winding path 
to the river shore, where a pier with boat 
and bath house ran out into the water 
and they could see a yacht anchored 


channel-wards. Se 
Adelaide beamed a placid satisfaction 
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These kindred were not such barbarians 
after all, and everything spoke of a gen- 
erous abundance that to her frugal stand- 
ards seemed lavish. Elizabeth was suffer- 
ing what a lost child suffers, only added 
to it was the anguished sense of the ir- 
recoverable. Through endless loss and 
disillusion and tears, how many times had 
she not comforted her torn heart with 
that promised “‘by and by?” Night after 
night through the years, her soul had 
freed itself from its cumbering body to 
hark back to each dear nook and corner 
of home and barn and field. Day after 
day had the noises of life been silenced 
by sounds far and faint that she found 
herself straining her inner ears to hear: 
the cawing of homing crows, the boom- 
ing of cracking ice on the.frozen river, 
the crunching of the horses in their 
stalls, the squirt of the milk in the milk- 
ing pails, the song of bobolinks, the cries 
of the jays, the chattering of squirrels, 
the thud of the dasher in the churn, 
and her mother’s crooning work songs 
through it all. And the odors! The cost- 
liest perfumes were dull in her nostrils 
when she remembered the smell of the 
hay mows, and the breath of cows and the 
fresh weedy whiff of the river! 

When the Countess felt herself at the 
limit of endurance, she rang her brother’s 
doorbell. To the man-servant’s amazed 
“who shall I say?” she responded simply, 
“Tell Mr. Van Deusen, his sister from 
Germany.” She could not bring herself 
to send up a card in this travesty of the 
house of her fathers! 

There was some cold comfort in find- 
ing the beams and wide fireplace in the 
old parlor unchanged. Jonah was still 
stepping airily out of the whale as of 
yore, on his blue tile, and Eve on hers, 
still dallied with a serpent that looked 
like a twisted root. But this was all that 
held the flavor of the past. The rest of 
the room was a pose. A partition had 
been removed, making it much larger, 
and the few old pieces of furniture of 
family inheritance had been augmented 
by indiscriminate collecting, till the place 
looked like a museum. There were “low- 
boys” and “high-boys,” a great “Kos” in 
a dim corner, a spinning wheel that had 
formerly lived in the attic, a profusion of 
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Delft, and Dutch bric-a-brac everywhere. 

She was not left long to inspect the 
changes she now remembered had been 
dimly hinted at in Myndert’s letters. The 
servant came back with great deference 
to show them to rooms, The family were 
not accustomed to breakfast until a much 
later hour, he said, but if Madame would 
have patience, her brother would make 
ready at once and breakfast would be 
hastened. Meanwhile a cup of coffee in 
her room? 

Elizabeth took note of the man’s ser 
vility, and felt that she had already been 
impressed upon the household as a Per- 
sonage. She sighed. Time was that she 
and Myndert had breakfasted under this 
roof at six, and taken turns driving the 
cows to pasture. She found she had un- 
consciously been reckoning on a return 
to that Arcadia. This little home-coming 
was getting to be a heavy hearted affair. 

The role of Personage was indeed at 
once assigned to both Adelaide and her 
mother. They were fussed over and 
waited on by every member of the house- 
hold, from Myndert and his wife, and 
his two athletic daughters, to the servants 
in their numerous and descending scale. 
Decidedly, on the social levels of this too 
democratic country, one does not have 
titled relatives arriving every day, and it 
was expected that events of that sort were 
to be made the most of. 

It was a little shabby of Elizabeth to 
have chosen to creep back in that un- 
heralded fashion; but prompt action 
would save the day even yet, and give 
these welcoming relatives the social glory 
they felt to be no more than their just 
due. 

More or less of this came out as they 
dabbled in the finger bowls at the close 
of the elaborate American breakfast that 
was a revelation to Adelaide. In fact, 
they were at small* pains to conceal their 
eagerness to make the most of the situa- 
tion. There was a barn dance that had 
been hanging fire for some time, and a 
golf meet, but Bert, the elder of the 
cousins, spoke strongly for a ball. ( Bert’s 
name was Huyberty and had been “col- 
lected” at the same time her mother was 
occupied in the revival of a Dutch past.) 

“A ball!” Elizabeth protested. “Of all 
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deadly things—a ball! We’ve suffered 
from quite enough of those—besides, you 
know, I didn’t come to be entertained!” 

Huyberty looked red and snubbed as 
they all straggled out to the wide veran- 
da, and her mother created a diversion. 

“Quite so,” she assented soothingly, ‘‘I 
think a tea on the lawn is all we should 
require of your aunt till she is more 
rested. We can ask everybody just the 
same. But dear Elizabeth, I’m afraid 
you may find yourself disappointed at the 
scarcity of the old friends after all—so 
many of them gone. The Ruthvens are 
abroad, the Vanderburghs in mourning, 
and the Hardenbergs so old and so poor 
they hardly stir out of the house any 
more. The old families have been largely 
replaced by the new people—summer 
people you know. Hardly anyone stays 
winters any more.” 

The Countess looked puzzled. “I don’t 
know what you mean by ‘old families,’ 
but I can’t believe that all the old friends 
are dead, or disabled, or abroad! There’s 
Sarah Flack, the dressmaker, she can’t 
be too poor to stir out of her little house, 
and the old dominie, and’’—here she enu- 
merated a half score of names that had 
been wont to stir the pulses of memory 
in her exile—‘‘where are they? These are 
the old families I came to see—these and 
my brother’s, which, of course, is mine, 
and you will please to give no party for 
me where they are left out!” 

If she began in a quick impulse of an- 
ger, she ended with such a melting smile 
of kindness that her sister-in-law’s an- 
noyance was already half dispelled when 
she answered; at any rate she hastened 
to readjust her point of view. 

“Oh, well of course, if you feel that 
way about it. I don’t call on the village 
people myself, the trades people—don’t 
know any of these you’ve mentioned, in 
fact—but that doesn’t matter. I don’t 
doubt we could easily manage it—to 
please you?” She’ looked interrogatively 
at her husband, where he leaned against 
the vine-covered pillar, and picking a 
spray of honeysuckle, put it into the lapel 
of his coat. 

The Countess laughed, showing her 
white teeth broadly. 

“You're funny, vou really are! ‘Village 
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people >” What else are we? And at least 
half of these are our cousins of far away 
degrees !”’ 

Myndert Van Deusen looked worried 
for a moment, between wife and sister. 
A Personage and a simple past do not al- 
ways amalgamate readily. But his usual 
self-complacency reasserted itself. 

“IT dare say Elizabeth is right,” he de 
cided, ‘‘and it will be rather a fine thing 
to do, ask everybody high and low, with- 
out distinctions, to welcome her 
home. It will approach the nature of a 
function—a semi-public function, as it 
were, offered to the German nobility 
And then it matter so much— 
being out of doors,” he ended vaguely to 
his wife, as if with a latent reservation as 
to the less compromising effect of hospi- 
tality offered on the outside of one’s 
house. 

he representative of German no- 
bility again laughed, too loudly and too 
long, her sister-in-law felt. “Forgive 
me,” she said, “but you are two very 
amusing people! For all the sense of 
humor you have, you might be yourselves 
of the German nobility!” 

[t certainly turned out to be a brilliant 
affair. “To meet the Countess von Rudel- 
stein and the Countess Adelaide,” sent 
an electric thrill into every household for 
miles around, for the few who were not 
invited felt an equal keenness of curios- 
ity with those who were. Everybody 
came. That was to be expected. If it had 
poured rain, and smallpox had broken 
out as an epidemic, not the most cau- 
tious resident of Catskill would have 
stayed away. From the “places” along 
the river they came in smart traps and 
victorias, and automobiles, and yachts, 
and launches. (Elizabeth was minded to 
say that in her youth, in those parts every 
vehicle that held two people was known 
as a “buggy,” those that held more, came 
under the generic title of “carriage” or 
“democrat wagon.” ) 

Chey came from the town, some of the 
“village people,” in big closed coaches 
that were usually dragged out of livery 
stables only at funerals or weddings, or 
they came on foot like Miss Flack, the 
dressmaker, That small lady looked like 
a scared mouse as she sidled across the 
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wide lawn, gay with the flowers of 
French millinery, to where the receiv- 
ing party stood. But the Countess leaned 
and kissed her gayly on one of her wiz- 
ened cheeks, bringing a long lost color 
to the very roots of her hay-colored hair, 
where it was drawn to a nubbin behind 
—Elizabeth, so radiant with vitality 
that the years seemed to have passed her 
by. Sarah Flack drew back and gazed 
at her with an expression not very dif- 
ferent from that which must have been on 
the faces of those who once took a body 
from a Welsh mine and found it in per- 
fect preservation after the lapse of a half 
century. She and the Countess had sat at 
the same desk in school and now here 
comes “Libbie” looking young enough 
to be her daughter! And yet it was 
whispered that the grand marriage had 
not turned out a very happy one! 

“Isn’t the Countess fascinating! And 
so kind to remember all these plain 
people!” 

It was Amelia Van Orden who spoke, 
a stout chemical blonde of uncertain 
summers and costumes, who had lived all 
her life on the outskirts of the town, and 
had recently taken to counting herself as 
a “summer resident.’”’ Adelaide an- 
swered, as she seemed to be addressed. 

“Oh, Mamma’s quite hardened to be- 
ing admired! And she’s always kind to 
beneath her, much so some- 
times. She used to quite spoil the peas- 
ants at Rudelstein—some of these per- 
sons make me think of them!” 

‘“‘Why do you say ‘used to,’ Countess 
Adelaide?” said Van Rensellaer Brown, 
who had so far clung with a commend- 
able persistence to that young lady, 
“don’t you ever mean to go back to your 
estates ?”’ 

“Dear me, I took it for granted you 
knew—Rudelstein with the title, 
since my father’s death, to my cousin 
Karl !” 

‘But not your title?” 

Assuredly they were barbarians after 
all, these overgilded Americans, igno- 
rant of such simple things! 

“Certainly not,” she said, coldly, and 
Renny felt a little set back. 

Elizabeth had heard much of the side 
conversations. when she seemed most 
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absorbed in her own greetings and rem- 
iniscences, and her soul rose in revolt at 
all the assumptions that darkened the air, 
but especially at Amelia Van Orden’s. 
She moved across and joined the group. 

“Dear Countess,” gushed Amelia, “so 
delightful to have you back again—such 
a perfect day!” 

“Very,” Elizabeth answered, sipping 
her tea absently, ‘very, but especially de- 
lightful to see all my old friends’—little 
coos and gurgles of sympathetic assent 
from Amelia—‘‘friends and relatives, as 
you know we have so many. I think 
nearly half the families in the village 
must be connected with ours. The Dutch 
were a clannish people—Adelaide, here 
is Mr. Wolven, one of our cousins whom 
I want you to know!” 

On the following day Tjerck Wolven 
recounted his experience over his gro- 
cery counter. The transaction was “a 
quarter of the best cheese,” and Sarah 
Flack sampled a piece while she listened. 
['was a great occasion,” said he, “a 
most imposin’ one, for though she hed- 
n’t on her cornet, to which she’s rightly 
entitled, she was there as one of the Eu- 
ropean aristocracy, a countess, b’gosh! 
and a-cousining with you and me! There 
she stood’”’—he waved the cheese knife 
dangerously near to Sarah Flack’s nose 
in the passion of his oratory—“there she 
stood in her grandeur and her jewels, 
just as plain and common as ever!” 

In the rivalry of attention that she re- 
ceived, the whole artificial social struc- 
ture had been to Elizabeth the final.shat- 
tering of her Arcadian memories. One 
belated guest, sauntering over the grass 
when most of the others had gone, 
brought with him the genuine pleasure 
of the day. Ned Beekman, bachelor, bank 
cashier, philosopher, the playmate of 
childhood, the friend of her youth, had 
been after all the expected event, to 
which the rest was as background. In 
a flash, she owned as much to herself, as 
he came forward in his leisurely way. 
watching her in a bevy of farewells. Was 
this the real lodestone that had drawn 
her homeward across the world ? She had 
a way of deriding herself, and she now 
felt a guilty pang in her own presence, 
like a child who is suddenly found oit. 
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It was something of this inner revela- 
tion that brought the color to her face as 
she went forward with both hands out, 
in a half defiant cordiality. The shadow 
of coming middle age lends protectior to 
impulse. 

“T am so glad—lI began to think you 
weren't coming!” 

“T had a narrow escape,” he said. 

“What was it?” 

“Partly the coat”’—he glanced down 
over his person dubiously, and a touch of 
complacency might have been proper 
here, for it was the figure of an athlete— 
“too hot to-day for frock coats.” Then 
he followed her eyes toward Renny 
3rown in his flannels and laughed. “I 
can’t picture myself that way, either— 
you see I never go to this sort of thing. 
gut the fact is, Countess, the main trou- 
ble was you—I’m afraid of you!” 

“I beg of you not to call me that!” 
she spoke sharply. It was like a rebuff to 
her greeting, and she resented it. “Do I 
justify the fear?” 

He stood pulling his mustache in the 
old embarrassed way she remembered so 
well. His blue eyes had the same wrin- 
kles at the corners, only then they came 
and went, now they stayed. 

“To be quite honest with you—Eliza- 
beth, you still prefer truth?” She nodded 
gravely. “I couldn’t bear to find you 
amusing, like these others; Amelia Van 
Orden, for instance.” 

He held his gloves twisted into a tight 
little stick, which he swept outward in a 
gesture of all embracing contempt. 

“T go out as little as possible; in fact, 
I’m asked as little as possible—the sum- 
mer people now and then to dine, and up 
in the village occasionally to what they 
call a ‘whist,’ but I don’t see much fun 
in it all.” “Nor I,” she murmured. 
“And the women,” he stopped a moment 
to laugh, the same old chuckle of years 
ago, “they get so off the true when they 
win a little finery and prosperity. I don’t 
seem to have any talk for it!” 

“T don’t know,” she said, reverting 
mentally to her brother, “the men seem 
quite as absurd sometimes—but let us not 
talk of that! Tell me about yourself. I 
need not ask if you are well. What do 
you do with your days?” 
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They had moved away as they talked 
and found themselves in a rustic arbor, 
where they sat down under a flaming 
trumpet vine. 

“From nine a. M. till four Pp. M. | 
mostly add up columns of figures and 
count other people’s money—not an 
exhilarating occupation. The rest of the 
time I put in as a free man should—out 
of doors, wheeling, walking, or fishing 
and shooting with Duck Peter down in 
the cove—do you remember old Peter?” 

“Could I forget him? I must have 
spent an aggregate of years out fishing 
with Peter! No, I have forgotten noth- 
ing—no one, though some seem to have 
forgotten me, as you did!” There was a 
pause, and then she looked up at him 
suggestively. “Are you so very exclu 
sive? Do you never take anybody with 
you but Duck Peter?” 
~ “No,” he said, “I don’t. They gener 
ally spoil it.” 

“Oh, I thought maybe—lI’ve been 
asked this afternoon to every kind of a 
function that could possibly take place 
between waking and sleeping.” 

He burst into sudden laughter that 
reached the group where Adelaide was, 
and diverted them momentarily from the 
study of her “delightful foreign ways.” 

“Well.” he sighed contentedly, “you 
are amusing after all!’ 

“Like Amelia?” 

“Thank God, no! Not in the least like 
Amelia, but like your own old self, be- 
fore you—acquired the incurable disease 
of German nobility.” 

If his thrust hurt. she disregarded it. 

“Then you will invite me to go with 
you and Peter?” 

“Where ?” 

“Anywhere—let us say bobbing. One 
always gets more out of it than the mere 
eels. I might accomplish resurrections, 
who knows? I need them badly enough, 
for my own people seem to have effect- 
ually buried my childhood for me.” 

But that night when she put her head 
on her pillow she knew past doubt that 
she had found a clue. The lost child was 
to get home again. The past was some- 
where near at hand in the darkness, and 
she should see its face once more, touch 
it, be brooded by it, and finally com 
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forted and satisfied. Was it the finding 
of Ned or of Duck Peter? They min- 
gled indistinguishably in her dreams and 
by turns ran along with her, hand in 
hand. Where they were going was a 
mystery, but always toward some happy 
place where youth and love, and the old 
things that are dearest of all are ever 
waiting. 

It came about that almost every after- 
noon and sometimes also in the early 
dawn, Elizabeth took long tramps with 
Duck Peter and Ned Beekman, to the 
scandal and annoyance of her sister-in- 
law. Too often at lawn parties, and 
luncheons, and alas! even at dinners, 
“the Countess was indisposed,” and the 
‘summer people” had to be satisfied with 
the attendance of the Countess Adelaide. 
lhat, however, was sufficiently punctual 
and indefatigable, for Adelaide was en- 
joying to the full the social peculiarities 
of country life in this land of free in- 
stitutions. She learned to whack golf 
balls over the hills, with her sleeves 
rolled up like the others; to row, and to 
dance endless two steps at a round of 
evening parties. She found it all very di- 
verting, said, and not so _ dif- 
ferent in social forms from what she 
was used to—not in the least as Mamma 
had pictured it. Social . distinctions 
proved too subtle for her comprehension. 
At home they were simple and arbitrary, 
here they were shadowy and yet- rigid, 
never quite defined, but never to be for- 
gotten. 

“It’s very odd,” she confided to Van 
Rensellaer Brown—“I thought you had 
no classes here, but there seems to be no 
end to them! And you are always class+ 
fying each other !”’ 

“That’s just the trouble,” he agreed 
solemnly, “where there’s no class dis- 
tinction, one can’t be too careful. Jars a 
man to find himself invited to meet his 
butcher or his grocer, you know—and by 
Jove, you have tobe careful!” 

It had “jarred” Adelaide already to 
find both those occupations on the end- 
less list of her mother’s kindred. 

As for Elizabeth, she went on through 
the August days, gratefully picking up 
her threads where she found them. None 
were too small or too long neglected for 


she 





Miss Flack looked scared as she sidied across the lawn 


her patient reprisal. She had endless sat- 
isfaction in reconstructing old memories 
with Ned, or Duck Peter, or up in the 
village with Sarah Flack. There were 
dark spots and days of lamentation— 
who will not find their meed of sorrow in 
vacant places and hushed voices and the 
bitterness of wasted years? But there was 
much of the soothing and something of 
hope in the recurring “do you remem- 
ber?” of those simple exchanges. The 
one thing she could not speak of was the 
years that lay between—the years of her 
long exile. Sarah Flack suffered a cruel 
disappointment in this reluctance. She 
would much rather have heard how it 
looked and felt to be presented at court, 
than to be perpetually asked to go 
over the childish experiences of the 
village academy, or the evening prayer- 
meetings, where strange things used to 
happen in their youth. Did she remem- 
ber the girl in school that used to twist 
her fingers back till they touched? And 
the boy that one day turned cartwheels 
all the way to class? And the time that 


old Deacon Swarthout sawed himself off 
the bough of his apple tree? Or the night 
in prayer-meeting that he prayed for his 
first wife and then for his second in the 
presence of his third? Sarah Flack did 
not forget any of these things, but they 
did not interest her greatly, while Eliza- 
beth’s life in Germany filled her with 
devouring curiosity. She found herself 
always put off with the gentle “some day 
perhaps I’ll tell you all about it, but not 
now.” 

That which Elizabeth could never tell, 
what her mother had mercifully died 
without knowing, was the martyrdom of 
her marriage. It was all so long ago, the 
trip abroad with a distant cousin, the 
glamour of romance that hung about the 
proffered title, the mother’s ambition and 
her own folly; it made her feel old to 
remember. Therefore she chose to for- 
get, and of all who knew her in the days 
before, there was but one who divined 
the truth. He understood by the intui- 
tive sympathy that had bound their 
childhood and their youth by so close a 
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tie till the break came. He had said to 
himself that no resumption of that old 
relation was possible. There had been a 
finality in that rupture that nothing 
could alter, and now they were getting 
to be elderly people. He comprehended 
her reticences and met her confidences ; 
that was for old times’ sake, but any- 
thing nearer—it was ridiculous! 

Some sort of argument like that was 
going on in his mind one moonlight night 
as they all three sat fishing near the old 
light-house. Old Peter in the bow with 
his back toward them, was deep in con- 
templation of the water. Elizabeth, in the 
stern, was drinking the moonlight and lis- 
tening to the night’s sounds that empha- 
sized the silence of the river—the throb 
of a steamer’s paddles, the distant rum- 
ble of a train, the cawing of the dis- 
turbed crows. Astride a seat, Ned had his 
line out through a row-lock. Turning 
suddenly, he caught on _ Elizabeth’s 
averted cheek the shimmer of tell-tale 
tears. He felt the need to combat the wave 
of pity that swept over him. It was many 
a long year since she had taken herself 
out of his life, but her image he had 
chosen to keep in his heart, and there 
it was never sad or sorry. Somehow he 
had never permitted himself to picture 
her in tears. 

“Not crying, Elizabeth! I thought you 
long ago put away such childish things 
as tears!” 

“T got to thinking’’-—she made a sound 
that might have been a sob or a laugh— 
“and lost my line overboard! I’ve lost so 
many things that way, just let them slip 
through my fingers—almost everything 
that was worth keeping. I was thinking 
there was nothing left to me out of the 
old life—and, after all, it was the only 
real life I ever had.” 

The boat slapped her bow on the in- 
coming swells, and Duck Peter hauled 
in his eels and dropped them into the box 
between his feet. The great complex 
world that spread itself out in the sil- 
vering light was a simple enough matter 
to him: catching and killing and eating 
made up its sum total. The movement of 
the two in the other end of the scow made 
him a bit irritable, being calculated to 
frighten away the fish, but of their talk 
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he took no note, for not a word of 
reached his ears. He spat on his bol 
whirled it round his head three times for 
luck, and plunked it down into the water 
again. 

“Nothing left from the old life?”” Ned 
gently mocked her. Then the flood of 
pity began to have its way. “You are 
wrong, Elizabeth—one thing yet remains 
—a toy you threw away once when you 
were young! I picked it up out of the 
dust where you tossed it then, and put 
it by for safe keeping. Sometimes when 
I’m alone—I’m a good deal alone, you 
know—I take it out and look at it, and 
marvel that it stays so long untarnished 
and unchanged!” 

She leaned her head down on her 
hands for a long silence, and then she 
murmured brokenly, “I suppose it 
something of yours? You were always 
giving me some beautiful thing’—but 
she knew very well what it was! 

“Oh, it was nothing much—a shabby 
offering you thought it at the time, and 
you didn’t want it, but it was the best | 
had—the best of me.” 

She had been crying softly behind her 
hands. She lifted her face now in the 
moonlight and looked straight into his 
eyes bending near her own, those dear, 
derisive eyes that had drawn her so far 
over seas. She would give him nothing 
less than the truth 

“T did want it, even when I threw it 
away! I never stopped wanting it, Ned; 
never stopped thinking it the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world! Every day of 
all those bitter years—that was my pun- 
ishment.” 

“*Punishment!’ And I wanted above 
everything else in the world that you 
should be happy!” 

He gathered her hands in his with the 
infinite tenderness of his long waiting. 

“Elizabeth—my Elizabeth! Can it be 
that now when we are almost old, if I 
were to offer you that discarded play- 
thing you would take it! You wouldn't 
think it too old fashioned? Do you want 
it ?”” 

She answered him bravely, her eyes 
shining on him. 

“I do! The old, old fashion of it makes 
it doubly dear!” 


Was 
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Chen he kissed her on the mouth as 
iny young lover should—and but five 
ninutes before he had been saying to 
imself that it could never be, that it 
vas impossible to the point of being ri- 
liculous! Meanwhile Duck Peter never 
turned from his bobbing in the bow. The 
niracle of springtime flowering in the 
autumn might take place just behind his 
iunched old shoulders, but nothing 
could divert his attention from. the 
vision of that dish of Dutch pepperpot 
le Saw steaming on to-morrow’s platter. 


Elizabeth sat at the desk in her room, 
inswering her morning mail when Ade- 
laide came in with an open letter in her 
hand. 

“Tt is from Karl, Mamma, and he of- 
fers me himself and Rudelstein. He says 
t is but fair, and in that way we should 
not lose everything. I quite agree with 
him, and if you are willing I should like 
it very much.” 

Elizabeth never quite compassed her 
daughter’s boundless simplicity of calm. 
Che color had not changed on the girl’s 
plump cheeks, nor the round eyes varied 
their childlike expression. 

“Do you love him, Adelaide?” 

“Oh, I dare say I shall ; one’s husband 
—but of course!” 

“T had begun to think it might turn 
out to be Van Rensellaer Brown.” 

“He did ask me, but I did not speak 
of it, as it was quite out of the question. 
{ could not bring myself to marry an 
American. Fancy, Mamma, he asked me 
to marry him, but keep my title!” 

She dimpled into a smile that was as 
near to humor as nature had permitted 
her to come. 

“It is best after all, dear,” said Eliza- 
beth, and her voice had in it a tone of 
something missed. ‘And you will be hap- 
piest so, I am sure. It’s almost a pity I 
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couldn’t make poor Renny a present of 
mine when I lay it aside. Adelaide, I too 
have decided to marry—and it is Mr. 
Beekman !” 

“Dear me, Mamma, how very extraor- 
dinary ! Not to stay in this country surely 
—where could you live?” 

“Where he lives.” 

“Not in the village, surely?” 

“Certainly in the village,” Elizabeth’s 
voice was cold and her head in the air, 
‘we are both of us village people!” 

“Of course, Mamma, whatever makes 
you happy—and perhaps you could visit 
us every two years—or three.” 

She spoke as if distance already 
stretched between them, as if prejudice 
had already placed them as remote from 
each other as oceans and continents 
could do. Perhaps it had, for in all the 
subsequent commotion over Elizabeth’s 
announcement, the girl seemed to feel 
more kinship to the views of her uncle’s 
family than to her mother. She pre- 
served a sufficiently amiable outward neu- 
trality, but beneath it she cherished an 
obstinate resentment. If she could have 
put her slow thoughts into speech she 
might have said that Elizabeth’s mar- 
riage was to unclass her, and that there 
was a selfishness that was not to be par- 
doned in preferring mere personal grati- 
fication to the honor of bearing a great 
name. She endured it stolidly and with- 
out reproaches, but she solaced herself 
with the thought that it was she after all 
who had the blood of that ancient race in 
her veins! 


As for Elizabeth, she had the high 
bearing of a queen in her late found hap- 
piness, and no small part of the joy and 
triumph that radiated from her was in 
the consciousness that she was no more 
an alien Rudelstein, but native, and to 
the manner born ! 





There was another slow ray from the dark lantern 


The Sleep Trust 
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great John Stoneyman’s Fifth Ave- 
nue mansion a burly little man dashed, 
throwing on his fur 
bounded into his limousine car standing 
at the curb. 

“Around the park, Jenks, till I tell 
you to stop. Shove her along like blazes, 
I have got to think, I have got to think.” 

Thoroughly familiar with the match- 
less promoter’s habit of laying his plans 
for huge coups while riding at breakneck 
speed through the night, the faithful 


overcoat as he 


Jenks swung the machine across into the 
park and set the engine jumping. 
His senses engulfed, so that they did 


not bother him, Christopher Cripps, 
dimly conscious of the streaking lights 
and bulky blurs of trees and of the roar- 
ing, jolting, thumping car, wrestled with 
the problem of his life. His was the mas- 
ter mind that long since had perceived 
that man must have and use certain 
things; that by intercepting those things 
and adding a handling price to the cost 
price of them, a flood of millions, un- 
failing and gracious, could be turned 
into the treasury of the interceptor ; also, 
that the best way to intercept was to 
monopolize the sources of supply, dam 
up the channels of distribution, and, un- 


the side-street entrance of the 


der a republican form of government, 
paralyze the defensive functions of the 
government. Then, having made what 
vulgar people would call a “rapacious 
trust,” sit back, let the machine run and 
calculate the dividends. 

He had shown the great captains of 
industry how to do it. When they tried 
along without him, they had 
slipped a cog somewhere. Now, for three 
years captains, one and all, had 
been restive ; they had confessed to them 
selves that they had monopolized all the 
necessities of life, and, robbed of their 
amusement, had turned to the distribu- 
tion of their enormous surplus of wealth 
as a diversion. Some had financed beau 
tiful and hopeful actresses in theatres of 
their own; some had endowed 
and colleges; others had given men of 
science and art millions with which to 
play for the amusement of the donors. 

Stoneyman had founded an institute 
of scientific research and a result cf this 
had just bowled Cripps over. 

That evening he had gone to Stonezy- 
man’s house sad, dull, and pensive. to 
talk over with his great patron the good 
old days when life was worth living— 
when there still were necessities of life 
not yet cornered, and when there still 
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vas enough spirit in the public so that it 
iised sufficient protest to make the game 
vorth while. 

They had had their chat, and it was 

tting late, when Dr. Simian Bendable 

f the Stoneyman Institute was an- 
1ounced. 

“Poor fellow,” said Stoneyman, smil 
ng indulgently at Cripps across the jas- 
per smoking-table. “He does something 
e thinks is wonderful once in a while, 
e and his understrapper scientists, and 
ie thinks he must come and tell me about 
t. I pretend a little enthusiasm to please 
the doctor—he’s a good sort—though of 
ourse I don’t know what he is talking 
ibout most of the time.” 

With narrow, pin-point eyes, Cripps 
surveyed the eminent scientist, as he 
shook the thin, white, chemical-stained 
hand. But the enthusiast had not uttered 
ten words before Cripps” eyes began to 
expand and soften; and before Dr. 
Bendable had told his story, the orbs of 
vision of the promoter were the great, 
sunken, wide, dreaming, imaginative 
that his associates knew and 
feared. They were the shaded windows 
of a giant mind in travail. The promo- 
ter was evolving a tremendous work of 
interception. 

This, in a few words, is what he had 
heard. 

Some months before, in studying the 
germs of the African sleeping sickness, 
Dr. Bendable had discovered—in line 
with the theory that all conditions of 
man are but the reflexes of germ ac- 
tion—that sleep, physical repose, cat- 
naps, yawns, etc., were merely symptoms 
of the periodical assertion, by colonies of 
beneficient germs, of their presence in the 
human make-up. He had succeeded in 
isolating and identifying the sleep germ, 
and, in fact, had created artificial colo- 
nies of them—on the good doctor’s pri- 
vate laboratory shelves he had six jars 
filled with the germs, and these had 
evolved a shape eighteen diameters 
greater than normal. He had found, that, 
wherever an electric current traveled, the 
germs would, as if they were a part 
of it, be carried with the current. To 
make sure that insomnia and similar dis- 
turbed conditions were merely a sort of 
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“strike” in the sleep germ colonies, Dr. 
Bendable had spent months of time ex- 
perimenting, and at last he had discov- 
ered that the premise was false, the the- 
ory deceptive. The sleep germ had its 
enemies in another germ, the germ of 
wakefulness—a most dangerous thing— 
and now at last he had discovered this 
toxic opposition to the sleep germ. Dr. 
Bendable had come, therefore, to an- 
nounce that he had found a cure for in- 
somnia, restlessness, bad dreams, night- 
mares, and delirium tremens. 

That was the moment when Christo- 
pher Cripps, pale and trembling, had 
risen, said good-night, and had hurried 
from the house. 

Now, as he crouched in the leather 
cushions, he breathed to himself in tense 
whispers : 

“Fool that I have been. Sleep is a 
necessity of life. Sleep we must have. 
They can’t boycott it, they can’t go on 
any vegetable diet or do anything to beat 
it. They must have it, and Bendable has 
got control of the secret of wakefulness 
and the secret of pounding your ear. 
Why, oh, why, did I never think of it 
before? How many times I have listed 
them—from beef to toothache drops. 
The nearest we have ever come to mo- 
nopolizing sleep was in controlling the 
places where people sleep. Oh, what a 
fool I have been! It’s been under my 
nose ever since I was a baby, and I never 
saw it before to-night, But now I see it. 
He! he! Even old Stoneyman never 
guessed it. But Bendable is Ais man! I’ve 
got to build this necessity into a trust for 
Stoneyman. Now, how—That is the ques- 
tion—how, How, HOW ?” 

“Did you call me just then, sir?” 
called back the chauffeur. 

“No, Jenks, no! Can’t you go a little 
faster?” 

The problem dazzled and evaded him. 
Bendable could keep a man awake or he 
could let him sleep. Stoneyman owned 
Bendable’s brains, but even the American 
public might not stand for patenting, 
protecting, monopolizing, advertising, 
and selling sleep tablets, one or more of 
which would allow a night’s sleep. 

How to make them pay to sleep of 
nights ? 
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How to keep them awake if they 
wouldn't pay ? 

Round and round the park the car 
sped. Dawn was showing in the east, and 
the only thing that had broken the tour 
was when Cripps had stopped at the 
Plaza and sent nine telegrams to nine of 
Stoneyman’s greatest meet 
him in Stoneyman’s office in lower Broad- 
way in three days’ 

J« nks 


associates to 


ime. By this time the 
unfortunate _ was numb and ex- 
hausted and he was well pleased when 
Cripps tapped him on the shoulder and 
said, in his natural, mild voice: 

“All right, Jenks, home now.” 

The plan was ready. 

[t suddenly occurred to Cripps that he 
was riding through the street 
Bendable lived, and as he 
out of the w | 


on which 
turned to look 

indow, he caught a flashing 
view of a lighted window in the long, 
low laboratory down the 
street. Mavbe was at 
there. An chance for a 
with him. 


building 


Bendable 
excellent 


side 
work 
talk 


here, Jenks; 


“Drop me : take the car 
in and get to bed,” said Cripps, and in a 
moment more, when the car had slowed 
and swung back, the matchless promoter 
stepped out on the curb before the lab- 
oratory side door. He was about to ring. 

noticed that the light he had 

the window burned no longer. 
Peering in, he a flash travel along 
the casement the flash of a lantern! 

Softly Cripps tried the door. 

It was open. /t had been forced! 
Shifting his Luger pistol from under 
his arm, where it hung in its silken hol- 
ster, he held it ready in his overcoat side- 
pocket and entered the tread of a 
cat. Down the hall and up the steps he 
passed, then turned into an gpen door 
at the landing. The light from the street 
illuminated the place sufficiently for him 
arrangement of the interior— 
rows of glass and nickel+steel cases with 
aisles between and furnaces at the far 
ther end. Skulking in the shadow of the 
cases Cripps made his way to the center 
of the room. If this were a common bur- 
glarv he could cover the man and call 
the police. If this were a strategic burg- 
lary, well—he, but not the public, must 
know about it 
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Was Bendable’s secret out ? 

Was there a rival in the field so soon? 

He had gathered that not even Bend- 
able’s assistants knew of the full signi- 
ficance of the researches. 

Was Bendable mistaken ? 

The character of the intruder was soon 
made plain. Just on the other side of the 
case he had reached was a dark figure. 
It moved. There was another slow ray 
from the dark lantern, and where a glass 
reflected it on the burglar, for an instant 
Cripps saw the coarse features and dull 
heavy lines of the face of a human beast 
of prey of the order. He drew 
out his pistol and, covering the burglar 
from behind, watched him curiously as 
he went carefully from article to article, 
seeking something convertible into ready 
cash through the “fence” or the melting- 
pot. 

The burglar stopped before a glass 
shelf on the wall! 

Cripps’ heart stirred within him as he 
saw the dark lantern’s circle illuminate 
six heavy bottles with ground glass stop- 
pers, one small one with a red label, and 
one small one with a blue label. 

The bottles of the germs of sleep, the 
bottle of the germs of wakefulness, the 
bottle of the anti-toxin! 

Under the shelf, in its ordered place, 
hung the usual book with its file sheets 
of notes, which Cripps knew contained 
cil that Dr. Bendable knew about the 
matter. He knew Bendable well enough 
to know that if notes and results both 
were taken. Bendable would be lost ; and 
not only that, but any other scientist 
could do what Bendable might do with 
these things placed in his hands. Cripps 
almost choked with the thought that 
gripped him. He could do_ without 
Stoneyman, and without Stoneyman’s as- 
sociates. He alone could rule the world 
or keep it awake till it went insane. 

The burglar was sorrowfully placing 
some small silver objects in a big burlap 
bag he carried, for it was a poor crib he 
had cracked. 

“Throw up your hands, Bill! I’m not 
going to hurt you! Just listen to what 
I tell you,” said Cripps quietly, shoving 
the muzzle of the Luger under the burg- 
lar’s ear, where the feel and sight of the 


lower 
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old steel barrel would convince the man 
was not being held up with a shoe 
horn. 
When the burglar’s hands were duly 
levated and he was trembling properly, 
Cripps continued with icy clearness: 
“Take all this blamed truck you want 
to. | want you to take something for me 
n that bag of yours. I will give you a 
thousand dollars if you will do just what 
[ tell you and thén forget it. Will you 
do it?” 
‘‘Surest t’ing you know,” answered the 
burglar after a slight hesitation. 
his pausing may have been due to 
fright, slow thought, or a mental quibble 
over some point of professional ethics. 
It is hardly likely, though that he real- 
ized that he was dealing with a modern 
promoter. 
“All right ! See those bot- 
tles in front of you? Hand 
me the two little ones. 
Chat’s right. I can carry 
them, this way, in my coat. 
Now hand me that book 
hanging there. All right. 
Stop your shaking. Don’t 
you dare look around. It 
does not matter to you 
what I look like. Now put 
those bottles carefully, one 
by one, in that bag.” 
“T got two bags, mister.” 
“All right, put them in 
the empty one.” 
Tensely Cripps watched 
the burglar’s obedience to 
his commands, and when 
the bags were ready, he con- 
tinued : 
“Now, leave your dark 
lantern where it is. Walk 
straight ahead to the door, 
down the steps, and out to 
the street. Go over to Madi- 
son Avenue and walk down 
to the Grand Central station 
and check the bag with the 
bottles in it, in the parcel 
room. This thing I am slip- 
ping in your side pocket is 
a thousand dollar bill. I am 
going to walk behind you 
with my gun in my overcoat 
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pocket pointing at you, and I tell you 
flat, if you make one false move I will 
drill you so full of holes that you will 
look like a bird cage.” 

Steadily and in ordered form the little 
procession took up its march—down to 
the street, over to Madison Avenue, and 
down toward Forty-second Street, very 
innocent as to appearance in the growing 
daylight to the eyes of all early rising 
beholders save one—Lieutenant of De- 
tectives McPheeny. 

He was on the back end of a Madison 
Avenue car about Forty-seventh Street 
chatting with the conductor. . 

“Gee, will y’ look at dat!” he ex- 
claimed. “Stubby Conners strollin’ home 
wid two dray loads of goods. The noive 
of ’im! Watch me nail ’im.” 


Cripps saw the detective fall 





7-9 
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He swung from the car and came back 


i 
on the run. 

Che burglar heard the heavy, familiar 
lls, glanced around enough to see 
is conjectures were correct, and be- 

fore Cripps realized what had happened, 
the two men, burglar and detective, were 
speeding down the street in advance of 
him. 

Christopher Cripps thought, as he ran, 
that the increasing throngs of the city’s 
toilers bound to work presented an 
added danger with each individual, and 
that some one might see him and recog- 
a sensational chase 
Each 


greater 


him engaged in 
must lead to explanations. 


person 


nize 
that 

added meant so 
chance of discovery of what the 
had in the bags. And oh, terrible thought: 
What if the detective should overhaul 
the fleet footed marauder and the ma 
rauder should tell of the man who gave 
one thousand dollar bills at the point of 
a gun! And then, if he should point him 
out as the man! Cripps stopped short, 


thanking his lucky stars that he h id real- 


much 
burglar 


ized his danger in time. 

But the bottles! the bottles! 
getting out of his hands 
and into the hands of the police—the 
newspapers—the public! He must fol- 
must claim them, he must bribe 
them out of t hands. fle 
must have them at any cost. 

On the other hand, if the burglar saw 
him and pointed him out, the bottles in 
the pockets of his fur coat would damn 
him, He had 
tearing, plunging, yelling hue and cry 
with the thought that he must follow the 
bottles, and now, with the realization of 
the incriminating evidence he carried, 
he whirled aside into the first door—that 


‘They were 


low, he 
} 


he dete tive’s 


resumed his place in the 


f an employment agency. 

A huge, fat Italian padrona sat by the 
door. Back in the gloom lay a swarm of 
immigrant laborers asleep on the floor 
awaiting an early work-train’s depart 
ure. With one comprehending glance 
at least all that 

thrusting the 
wide but 


Cripps saw these things 
then 
woman’s 


were obvious—and 
bottles into the fat 
shelving lap he gasped: 
“Keep these! Hundred dollars if- 
He was once more in the chase 
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Full well Stubby Conners knew that 
Forty-second Street was alive with po- 
licemen in and station. Full 
well Stubby Conners knew that his sole 
hope now lay in stopping the detective. 
hrusting a hand in 
which he would have dropped had they 
not turtle-like 


around his 
neck, he drew the 


about the 


to one of the bags, 


been 
hand forth. There was 
a flash—a swish, and over the detective’s 
head, over the he id of Christopher 
Cripps flew one of the massive bottles. 
Stubby Conners had gained the time the 
detective took in dodging. 

Cripps heard the crash and splash of 
the bottle behind him and then strange 
cries, but on he sped. Another and then 
a third bottle, the last knocking the de- 
tective’s hat from his head. He paused 
and stooped for it. 

Cripps now caught up with the burg- 
lar and choked back, with an effort, the 
cry that ips—a cry implor- 
ing the burglar to throw away no more 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The entrance of the subway was just 
ahead and, pausing to hurl yet another 
of the priceless jars, which went bowling 
into Forty-second Street this time, as 
the pursuit made the turn, Stubby Con- 
ners darted down into the tube. 

Quicker witted than either officer or 
fugitive, Cripps knew that the burglar 
was trapped, even though he boarded a 
train, for the dispatcher could stop it 
Stubby Conners 


1 


rose to Nis 


before the next station. 
was as good as locked up and confessing 
to his jailer. Christopher 
Cripps slowed down, followed leisurely 


1 ¢ 
nererore 


gasping for breath, and got to the first 


] 


landing of the subway stairs in time to 
be paralyzed with the events transpiring 
before him. 

Down the platform between the trains 
rushed the burglar, but a guard slammed 
the door in his face quite as he would 
have done to an ordinary passenger. 
Whereupon Stubby Conners whirled and 
brought the fifth bottle crashing down 
on the head of the detective, and with 
the broken glass there fell-a shower of a 
greenish fluid that scarcely seemed to 
reach the cement floor of the platform. 
before it rolled away in a spreading thin 
blue vapor, that appeared to increase 
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to miraculous quantities in the frac 
n of a second. In one glance Cripps 
w the burglar and the detective droop 
icefully and fall. The hundreds of 
issengers rushing toward them on the 
itform reeled back in a wave and lay 
ll. A motorman just ready to start 
s train pitched forward with a pro 
us yawn and was motionless. 
[he sleep germs! 
rms! Afloat in the air by the billions! 


he gigantic sleep 


sleep germs! 
“Run for your Run for your 
es!’ cried an ashen-faced man, clam 
ring up out of the subway entrance. 
Sut thousands had drawn to the 
ase and no one cries of 
Christopher Cripps. 
If they had looked back! Up Forty 
cond Street, last bottle 
Stubby Conners had thrown in the open 
r, had smashed on thin, 
ilmost imperceptible cloud was spread- 
The eager, curious, running multi 
met it—paused and pitched on 
heir faces; sat down and then laid 
ick; knelt down and then rolled over ; 
while yawning with 


as ' 
lives. 


been 
heeded the 


where the 


a post, the 


[ ides 


ught to get away, 
n overwhelming 
ince leaned up against a wall or post 
nd stayed there. A great four-horse 
igon, piled with trunks, came sweep 
ig out of Vanderbilt Place. Suddenly 
he horses checked themselves, spread 
their legs wider and wider, rolled like 
lrunken sailors, and dropped to rest. A 
motorman, turning his car into Madison 
(venue, gave an enormous yawn, his head 
vent back and he crum 
‘le down on the front platform, but be 
re he did so, he whirled his controller, 


somnolence, or 


per 


was about to 


topping the car in obedience to a duty he 


uld not forget. As the passengers 
niled off, they were met by the germ 
laden air, and at the front and back 
steps two great heaps of humanity grad 
illy slid down to a level of composure. 
\ cat fleeing from a fox-terrier came 
lown from the direction of Fifth Ave 
nue. So great was her momentum that 
she rolled over and over ere she stopped, 
nd the dog, answering the instinct to 
turn around at least twice before going 
to sleep, threw himself into a series of 
mazing, whirling somersaults before he 
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lit on his in the gutter and stayed 
there. 

Christopher Cripps was the one man 
running who had both speed and under- 
standing. He alone had observed that 
the germ laden air did not blow about, 
that it did not rise, and that he might 
be able to make the door of the Hotel 
Belmont before he was overtaken, And 
he did so, but the porter that swung it 
for him laid down on the “Wel 
mat, and yawned but an instant 
before the full slumber seized him. 

Without waiting, and no longer cry- 
ing out warnings, Christopher Cripps 
dashed into the first elevator. ‘“Take me 
up to the roof !”’ he shouted. “To the roof, 
for Heaven’s sake, quick!” 

Crouching in his corner, the bell-boy 
on the elevator watch gazed at the mad- 
man who wanted to commit suicide. 

Cripps sprang at the lever but his 
ignorant tugs did not stir the car. 

In the lobby there was wild excite- 
ment. A man with his eyes closed, his 
hands black with printers’ ink, a fresh 
copy of the Sun in his pocket, came 
staggering in the door. 

“Call up the Sun for me, quick, quick! 
Evening Sun! Patrick McGuire, printer, 
iged 54, residing—residing—” 

Then he lurched into the manager’s 
arms, and in a moment the manager 
reeled and the two dropped on the mar 
ble floor. The captain of the bell-boys 
stooped to pick them up, and he, too, 
yawned, tried to rise, but sank back. 

All this Cripps saw as if gazing at 
motion pictures. Fortunately, the bell- 
boy saw also, and without further com- 
mand he shot the car to the cupola. 

Cripps sprang out by the wireless sta- 
tion. 

“Can we break the cables to keep any 
one else from coming up?” he shouted at 
the boy. 

‘Better than that,” said the boy. pull 
“We can shut off the 


wide 
come” 


ing a switch. 
power.” 

Christopher Cripps sighed, felt of his 
wallet and check-book, and was himself 
again 

From the edge of the roof the scene 
unfolded like the battle area did below 
the rocky brow of sea-born Salamis. 
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Little zephyrs, that now swirled in all 
directions, took the germ laden air far 
and near. Some who met it contrived to 
distance they 
dropped, and wherever they passed they 
spread the infection of 
powerfully ‘ if ie of the 
bottles had | 


I'wo or three blocks 


dash to some before 
somnolence as 
original 
broken in that 
in either direction 
and around the 
trucks, cabs, and automo- 
thou 
other thou 


spot. 


-between 


ck with countless 
In the aistance 
by the evidences of excite 


people go to a conflagration, 


came running in black swarms; 
they germs, they melted 
if before machine-gun fire. The peo- 

! aboy he first floors were 
rarely wise enough to remain there. They 
rushed for the open air and stopped 
when they struck the street. The sleeping 
piles were largest before the 
trances hotels and apartment- 
houses. Over in the New York Central 
vards, Cripps saw a train trying to make 
ts way out. At the windows’ were 
ind the engineer, 
throttle as he fell, drooped 


hat the en- 


and W hen 


struck the slee p 


main en- 


of the 


A til 


stricken passengers, 
closing the 

It was soon ]} 
tire system was blocked. 
‘The wireless man just told me that 


in his cab. 


ie hears this thing is catching over the 

wires, that all the telephones are knocked 

out—girls in the centrals all clean gone,” 

said the 

at Cripps’ elbow. 
Bendable 

rents carried the 
In half an 


States would be goi 


trembling voice of the bell-boy 


that electric cur- 
v¢ r Ml S. 


hour the whole 


had said 


United 


1 ' 
ng to sieep: 


.: 
[he promoter dashed to the wireless 


room shouting. 
“Quick, man, 
Marcy to break 
trunk lines out of New 
heard the crashing 
out, and then the distant clatter of gongs 
drew him again to the roof edge. Some- 
one had pulled a grand alarm for the 
fire department, the ambulance corps, and 
From every direction 
they were approaching, and the crowds 
that now were fleeing from the danger 
collided with those following the racing 


quick! Wire Chief 
connection with all 
York !’’ 


Cripps message 


the police patrols. 
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vehicles of succor. On came the career 
ing, clattering, careening chariots of the 
city’s defense, but the horses tottered and 
fell, one and all, and the men rolled 
from their perches or dropped to slee; 
‘rom the east, 
four ambulances and pieces of fire aj 
paratus came very close to the Grand 
Central Station, as the germs had spread 
‘hird Avenue. 
wagons had a corps of men 
and the 


where they sat or clung. 


)- 


slowly in the directi n of 
One of the 
} + 

oxygen | elmets, 

men | 

came, 

| | 
wihoie 


subterraneat 


had been discovere 
fair 
gas that had ym the 
the earth into the subway and that Mayor 
Jacoby and Police Commissioner Adam 


) 
1 
} 
I 


1 


Was the resuit of some 


: ‘ -_ ‘ : . 
broken fr Dowels oO! 


son were on the way to take command 


of the situation. 
, with the exception 
helmeted firemen did 
on in time. Only 
advance. An_ idea 

hen they were near, he 
let a shower of silver coins fall at their 
feet. The three looked up. In sign lan- 
guage he besought one of them to come 
up, and he waved two fistsful of yellow 
backed money at them. 

They consulted an instant and then 
one of them entered the hotel. The others 
were forging toward the center or rather 
the apparent center of the catastrophe, 
seeking its source. 

In a short space of time, the first fire- 
man appeared on the roof. 

“Great head, great head, Brother Fire- 
man!” shouted Cripps. ‘I am the engi- 
neer of the subway. I know just where 
the leak is that is letting out this deadly 
gas. Give me a chance to save my reputa- 
tion. your helmet. Here is a 
thousand dollars. If you have got sense 
enough to come up here, you have got 
sense enough to know a good thing when 
you see it and take this bill and 
here. Is it a go?” 

“T wish you would kinda point a gun 
at me or suthin’;” said the fireman, and 
Cripps cowed him with his Luger and 
took the helmet. 

It seemed that he would never reach 
the street. The stairways and hallways 


three re able to 
struck 


Give me 


stay 
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The passengers on 
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were interminable, but at last he dashed 
by the hodge-podge of guests and ser- 
vants lying on the lobby floor and on 
toward the street door, leaping over the 
manager, Patrick McGuire the printer, 
and the captain of the bell-boys. There 
was a terrible roaring noise in the place, 
but it did not occur to Cripps just then, 
what it 

Out in 


Was. 


the street he bounded, over 


human forms more thickly spread than at 
neared 
gentlemen, each with 
] 
' 


Gettysburg, and as he the sub 


way he saw two 


something held to their noses and mouths 
coming on the run for the entrance across 
the street. He must get to that sixth bot- 
tle before they could reach it, but they 
had the nearer and seeking the 
source of the gas, were drawn to the 
spot from which the swirling clouds of 
blue vapor wreathed up. 

Struck with horror at the sight of 
the blood on the face of Detective Mc- 
Pheeny, who lay in a position that indi- 
cated awful distortion, though a second 
look would shown that this 
not the Police Commissioner 
Adamson bent over him, and forgetting 
for the moment to protect himself, tried 
to speak. With lifted brows he fought 
to open his eyes, With clenched jaws he 
strove the fatal yawn. To no 
avail; wearily he leaned over the police- 
man and sank. Then the mayor, rushing 
to raise the head of the Chief of Police, 
tried to make two hands do the work 
of three, and he, too, clutching wildly 
at the air a moment, folded himself 
across the top of the commissioner, and 
McPheeny from beneath the _ load 
groaned fitfully. 

Chuckling at his fortune, Cripps now 
dared to come from behind a pillar and 
descend to the platform. He was again 
aware of the mighty roaring noise about 
him and suddenly he realized what it 
was—the thousands of people snoring 
in the otherwise silent subway and one 
hundred thousand people snoring on the 
stricken streets above! 

Picking his way over the strangely 
conglomerate masses, noting a stenog- 
rapher who had been on her way to 
work, now powdering her nose in her 
dreams, seeing a gay old lad still in 


side, 


have was 


case, 


against 


evening-dress talking glibly to himself 
as he sat against a post and shuffling 
shuffling, and then dealing to the left 
he came to where Stubby Conners lay 
one hand clutching the thousand dolla: 
bill. 

Cripps took it from the tightened 
fingers and thrust it inside the man’s 
undershirt. 

With gentle care Cripps lifted the 
sixth bottle from the burlap bag, still 
sound and unharmed, and thrust it int 
the inner pocket of his overcoat. This 
left both hands free and hid the bottle. 

“Tt is as well to be careful,”’ he said 
‘There might be some man from Phil 
adelphia in this bunch, who is almost 
immune, if not quite so.” 

He was just about to make his way 
out when, at the head of the stairs ap- 
peared the two helmeted firemen and an 
important looking personage who had a 
rubber mask over his face. He was writ- 
ing things on cards and giving them to 
the firemen. 

As they came down he advanced to- 
ward Cripps, who saw something famil 
iar in his outlines, and him this 
written message : 


gave 


[ am Dr. Bendable of the Stoney- 
man Institute. | am the only man 
who understands this and can save 
any of these people. Carry out the 
older ones first and lay them in 
easy natural positions. 


A cold chill crept down the spine of 
Christopher Cripps and then another one 
crept up. How many hundred thousand 
people had he and Stubby Conners mur 
dered ? 

The old scientist was drawing out a 
hypodermic syringe, after shaking his 
head sadly over the loot in the second 
burlap bag, when suddenly, quite as a 
sleeping dog will lie on his side and run 
a terrific race, Stubby Conners came into 
a nightmare. A vigorous kick knocked 
out the legs from under the venerable 
Bendable, the rubber mask flew off, and 
—he yawned, began a roar of laughter 
which dwindled into a drowsy, yawnful 
smile, folded his arms on his venerable 
chest—and Bendable, too, was gone. 

“T wonder what struck him so funny?” 
Cripps asked of himself. 
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Signing to the two firemen to carry 
the old man out into the open, Cripps 
led the way, nursing the sixth bottle. 
[he appalling noise of the snores was 
like a mighty accusing chorus in his ears, 
und only by a supreme effort did he as- 
semble his logical functions. 

He had known that he must get that 
bottle. Now he 
iad it, what else 
must he do? 

Above the roar 
f the ghastly ar- 
ray of slumber- 

‘rs on the street, 
heard the 
booming of the 
whistles of all the 
craft on the river 
voicing a gigantic 
but unavailing 
ilarm. On Man 
hattan Island he 
could not hear 
roar of an 
elevated train or 
the clatter of a 


he 


the 


ar. 

Had the germs 
spread every- 
where by this 
time P 

Far down the 
street some 
women were 
shrieking from a 
window in a lofty 
building, but 
there was no one 
to rise and answer their cries. Looking up 
he saw the bell-boy and the fireman, 
whose helmet he wore, peering over the 
roof of the Hotel Belmont. The fireman 
had realized that being marooned in the 
heart of the world’s most gigantic catas- 
trophe was worth more than a thousand 
dollars and was making piteous signs to 
him. 

But Christopher Cripps heeded not. 
His legs were like lead from the un- 
wonted exercise of the morning, as he 
plodded back toward the employment 
agency, where he had left the two other 
bottles of his precious trio. 

At the door he paused. The two fire- 
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men were following close behind him, 
carrying the still smiling Bendable by 
his head and feet. Within doors the old 
Italian woman still drowsed with the 


two bottles in her lap. In the back the 
bulk of the Italian laborers were still 
asleep, but a half dozen were sitting up 
playing*/otto on the floor. Evidently the 


door had not been 
opened and the 
sleep germs had 
not yet penetrated 
the labor agency. 

Christopher 
Cripps consid- 
ered. 

It was useless 
to worry about 
Mayor Jacoby, 
Police Commis- 
sioner Adamson, 
or any of the 
others —even old 
Stoneyman was 
doubtless safe in 
his doubly pro- 
tected house. The 
catastrophe that 
had befallen New 
York would serve 
merely to make 
the remainder of 
the world aware 
of the power that 
he, Christopher 
Cripps, held. 
From this point 
on he must con- 
struct only. 

Did he need Bendable? Should he try 
to use the germs of wakefulness on him 
or the anti-toxin thing or whatever it 
was in the other bottle? 

To do so he must knowingly and wil- 
fully open the door and let in the germs 
on these poor ignorant peasants in a 
strange land. Also, would not the paral- 
ysis of the metropolis, evidently com- 
plete this very minute, so overturn things 
that he could not properly construct his 
monopoly? Also, he did not seem to be 
thinking clearly. His head felt heavy and 
the things at which he looked seemed to 
have red edges on them. 

“Axcuse me, Mister Chief, I don’t 


i 
se 


For 
a 
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know your name, but I thought I would 
just be tellin’ you you have about come 
to the limit of the oxygen in the tank of 
that helmet.” 

One of the firemen was yelling to 
him, speaking through the glass of the 
helmet. 

Already he felt it. The moment was 
almost at hand when he must uncover 
to the germs or must smother in the hel- 
met. 

Maybe the book would tell how to 
use the anti-toxin. He drew it out and 
turned the pages. It was written in chem 


ical formulas, mazes of inexplicable fig- 


ures, and in German, Latin, and Eng 
lish. Cripps thrust it back in his pocket 


and turned to the door, motioning to 
the firemen to carry Dr. Bendable in be- 
hind him. 

Che clatter of the rickety door awoke 
the sleeping fadrona from her normal 
repose. She beheld three frightful hel- 
meted beings and a dead man and sought 
to defend herself. In her hands as she sat 
were weapons. Two bottles of precise 
missile size. 

The bottle with the blue label sent 
the second fireman sprawling, as it flew 
true from her hand, then it crashed 
against the wall and a little of its con- 
tents fell like dew on the upper lip of 
the venerable Bendable, who had been 
dropped to the floor like a log. The 
smile increased. His lips twitched and 
the smile increased yet more. His eyes 
opened and he sat up. A new vapor filled 
the place. The germs of wakefulness 
were rife. The crush of Italians in the 
rear came scrambling to their feet, mur 
muring, then gabbling, then shouting 
with exhilaration and excitement. 

The head of Christopher Cripps was 
wavering. He saw himself about to fall, 
burdened with convincing, convicting 
evidence, into the hands of the awakened 
and powerful Bendable. Already Bend- 
able’s eye had alighted joyfully on the 
bottle with the red label, which the good 
padrona held poised in reserve. 

It was time for Christopher Cripps 
to go. When he should fall and his hel- 
met be taken off, the hand to reveal his 
features must not be that of Dr. Simian 
Bendable, and the little group marveled 
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dart out the door and, 
wavering and unsteady, plunge on to 
ward Fifth Avenue. 

He paid no heed to the people in 
the front of the store as they awakened, 
dazed and amazed, when the germs of 
wakefulness reached them. He paid no 
heed to a corps of helmeted firemen and 
surgeons from Hoboken laying out the 
stricken in long rows in Bryant Park 
and clearing the streets so electric am 
bulances could pass. On he plunged, 
going home—the cunning fox loves his 
own burrow best. The last thing he re 
membered was turning the corner almost 
at his own door-step and seeing a famil 
iar face—among all of the shut-eyed 
multitude—a face that he knew, one that 
looked at him with open eyes as he fell. 


to see “the chief”’ 


Nine men, whose combined millions 
swayed the destinies of the world, were 
gathered in Stoneyman’s office on the 
fourth day thereafter. All were strained 
and anxious in their manner. When one 
of them yawned with the weariness of 
waiting a half hour for Christopher 
Cripps to arrive, the others stafted and 
scanned the yawner anxiously. The whole 
city and much of the nation was like 
that. New York had had her strange 
sleep. The famous Dr. Simian Bendable 
had led the rescuers from Hoboken and 
Staten Island, arousing the populace from 
the strange somnolence into which it had 
fallen. None of the scientists made any 
pretence of understanding it, though Dr. 
Bendable had given out a statement that 
he was seeking in a promising direction 
for the solution of the mystery. No one 
seemed to have suffered, but many ap- 
peared to have been refreshed, though 
thousands were stiff and sore from lying 
over window-sills, on door steps and 
pavements for from twelve to thirty-six 
hours. It was believed that in dwellings 
in out of the way corners of the city some 
fifty thousand people were still asleep. 

When Stoneyman’s secretary had rung 
Cripps’ home on the ’phone three times 
without answer, and the matchless pro- 
moter was an hour late at what his tele- 
grams had hinted was the most important 
engagement of his life, Stoneyman ad- 
dressed the gathering: 
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“Gentlemen, I am about to propose 


It is evident that our 


} 
mething unusual. 


nd (4 rij 
’ 
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s has been detained in some 
firmly 


also 
nvinced that he has called us together 
n some plan that is of surpassing mag- 
Only such a plan would have 
this and Cripps, 
the creative business marvel of 
history, never erred in his judgment 
in such matters. I therefore propose that 
> seek Aim. Are you willing?” 
One and all were eager to go. 
“Dennis, call three of my cars,” 
Stoneyman to his messenger. 
Half an hour later ten men alighted 
fore the door of the which 
‘hristopher Cripps lived alone with his 
servant. 
s a trail of some stain along 
the sidewalk and up the steps. The door 
' the house was ajar, and when no one 
answered the ringing of the bell, Stoney- 
man led the way in with a grave and 
ipprehensive face. Night lights were 
] 
i 


} 

traordinary way. I am 
1 
| 


nitude. 
ju stified 


Vvno Is 


assemblage, 


said 


house in 


man 


There Wi 


iit 

urning. The clock in the hall was 

1. The calendar 

the floor, face down, his mas- 

in his hands, lay Jenks the 

hauffeur. It was evident he had tried 

reach the telephone after dragging 

naster indoors. On the lower steps 

the stairway reclined Spiddles, the 
valet-butler, sndring like a fog horn. 

In the middle of the floor lay Cripps’ 
handsome fur overcoat. It seemed to have 
been soaked with something that had 
dried and a lot of broken glass rattled 
in it. He must have broken something in 
On a leather divan 
was Cripps himself. The thing that had 
overcoat seemed to have 
and body. He was 


pad was four days 


his pocket in falling. 
i 


drenched his 


dren hed hi 
saturated with it. 

Outside an ambulance was passing. 
Stonevman raised the window and hailed 
it. The conveyance backed up to the door 
ind the doctor entered and heard Stoney- 
man’s explanation. In two minutes Jenks 
and Spiddles were on their way to Belle- 
vue, and their had been given 
1 hypodermic injection of a most pow- 
Already his heart 


s clothes 


master 


stimulant. was 


erful 
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pumping the blood into his face, and 
at last he opened his congested eyes and 
took in the situation, 

The masters of the world gathered 
around the great table in the library. 
Stoneyman, with the air of the first car- 
dinal, sat at one end, Christopher Cripps 
slouched and slunk in a big leather chair 
at the other. Vaguely he looked at them 
with his open, sodden, fixed, dead eyes. 

“Mr. Cripps,” said Stoneyman, and 
his words were sharp, mandatory, and 
knife-like, ‘‘we have come here to listen 
to your great new idea. What is it?” 

Christopher Cripps straightened, con- 
tracted his brow, and suppressed a yawn 
with a mighty effort. 

‘Mister Stoneyman an’—an’ gennel- 
mun. It is the complee’ control—e-eeyah 
—Ah, exshuse me, I was—I wash erbou’ 
to perpose—erbou’ to say—to shay—’”’ 

Slowly his words died into a murmur. 
Slowly he dropped back, and then from 
his throat there rolled up a mighty snore. 

he surgeon standing by his side shook 
him till his head waggled. He opened 
the promoter’s swollen eyes and felt the 
faint drowsy pulse. 

“IT am afraid, Mr. Stoneyman, this 
man has been ten times more powerfully 
overcome by the somnolence wave than 
any patient we have had, also he has 
slept uninterruptedly for four days. That 
makes it still worse. J am afraid he will 
never be wide awake as long as he lives.” 

“Cripps! Cripps!” cried Schwott, the 
steel king, springing on the sleeping man 
and battering his head and shoulders 
about. ‘‘Don’t leave us without anything 
to live for. Tell us the idea, the idea!” 

Cripps got one eye open, but it was 
looking at the chandelier. 

“Shleep, shleep,” he murmured. 
“Mush have shleep. Doan’ you onder- 
stan’? We mush have shleep.” 

“Well, have it then!’’ snorted Stoney- 
man, rising. ‘“‘Come, gentlemen, let us go. 
I will have him sent to some restful 
climate. If he had only given us some 
faint inkling! It was his triumphant idea. 
I know it and to think he couldn't even 
give us a hint!” 

Christopher Cripps only snored. 
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of Things 


BY MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 


in The 


USTINE VANCE, perched high on 
the front seat of Ira Watkins’ spring 


looked 


J 


Wapon, 
desert. 

It was dusk, yet 
with her hand. Its very va 
her. The folds of 
interminable repetition ; 
let crowned, rose abruptly, seeming to 
draw near with the approach of night. 
‘he world was flat between encroaching 
peaks ; every hand the 
marched, mighty as the Assyrian host. 

Presently there was a flash of light 
in their midst, no bigger than a fire-fly 
at first, then a keen point, abrupt and 
stationary 

Justine turned to Ira 

“Is that—”’ 

“Yep.” 

“How far is it from the station?” 

“Twenty-three miles.”’ 

he girl drew her breath: it seemed 
to her that if she looked back she would 
see the little white station and its pepper 
trees. But turned, instead, 
serve her companion. In the moonlight 
she could barely discern his shrewd face 
beneath the 

“Have you heard anything about— 
the case to-day?” she asked at last. 

“Heard she’d been pretty low for a 
spell.” 

“Can't you drive faster?’ 
claimed, her conscience stirred. 

“No,” he retorted without excitement, 
“we're up to the place now. He’s irri- 
gated right smart. There’s the old Mis- 
sion—Spanish? Yep—goin’ ter the bow- 
wows now. Yep, them’s pepper trees. 
Kinder flat out here?’ He shifted the 
reins from one strong hand to the other. 
“You needn’t be scairt of it. | presume 
likely you'll think it’s kinder queer, but 
she’s a lady, a real lady, bless her! She’s 


out across the Arizona 


she shaded her eyes 
stness dazzled 
out 


mountains, vio 


sand reached in 


on shadows 


she 


, 
to ob 
I 


shadow of his sombrero. 


she ex 


Red Staircase,”’ etc. 


been a friend to the poor and the friend 
less, and she’s had a smile for the worst ; 
she was so plum that she wanted 
all joyful—same as the 
hymn-book. And he—’’ 

He stopped ruminating and allowed 
the horses to walk for the first time. 

“T was called to attend a Mrs. 
don,” said Justine. 

“Was you? Sure!” he pulled himself 
in. “Yep, thet’s her name; she’s Jack 
Raredon’s wife. They say her people had 
money but they cut her for marryin’ a 
cowboy. Out here we call her th’ ‘Little 
Lady of the Desert.’ I calculate you aint 
goin’ ter be scairt—but you keep it 
from her. I guess you’re game fer that.” 

“Keep what from her?” 

He looked at her in surprise. “Aint 
you heard ?” 

She shook her head. 

He ruminated again, but was forced 
to the conclusion that she must be taken 
on trust. 


“You 


h lppy 


creation to be 


Rare 


see, it’s this way: The bank’s 
been robbed up to town, "bout a thou- 
sand dollars; man with a mask held up 
the cashier, an’ all thet. Cashier Haley, 
he thinks he knows th’ man; if they 
ketch him—it’s jail—sure—see ?”’ 

Justine gazed at him wide-eyed. “You 
don’t mean?” 

“Tt don’t mean nothing,” said Ira 
firmly. “I’ve jest suggested thet you 
keep this yere disturbance from a sick 
lady—ketch on? Eh? You aint got no 
call to be scairt !”’ 

As he spoke, they stopped before a 
low adobe house and he helped Justine 
down. 

“The doctor wont be here before to- 
morrer; he’s got a forty-mile circus, an’ 
he can’t beat it out here more’n once in 
forty-eight hours. I calculate you'll hev 
ter make it trumps and go it alone.” 
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Justine felt as if she dreamed as they 
walked up the long path to the house. 

“You aint got no call ter be scairt,” 
the transplanted Yankee repeated kindly. 
‘T’ll come along to-morrer with th’ mail 
an’ doc’ll be along before me, I guess. 
Besides, Raredon aint here; he aint go- 
in’ ter do nothing to scare a mouse, he’s 
so fond of her, but I guess you oughter 
know—” 

He hesitated. Then: 

“You jest tell th’ sheriff how she be, 
ef he happens by.” 

\s he spoke, door 
opened by an Indian woman, and Jus 
tine’s eyes, recovering from the sudden 
of lamp-light, discovered a 
idobe room with a deep fireplace. Some 
weapons were swung over the chimney- 
piece and a home-cured wolf skin lay on 
the floor. 

Ira set her hand luggage on the table 
and jerked his thumb toward Justine. 

“This here is the nurse, see? You take 
her in ter Mrs. Raredon, double quick.” 

The squaw obeyed sullenly and Jus- 
tine followed her with a sinking heart. 
hey crossed a narrow hall and her 
lifted the corner of an Indian 
ylanket that closed the entrance of the 
ow door at the end. The young nurse 
entered and stood still with a shock of 
surprise. The room, though small, was 
charming; it had a delicacy, a refine- 
ment of touch, that made it at 
unique and homely. On the white bed 
lay a young and pretty woman, intensely 
blonde, small, delicate, child-like. 

She looked up at Justine and smiled. 

“Are you the trained nurse ?” 

Justine assented with a sudden, un- 
wonted throb of pity; thts was the wife! 

Mrs. Raredon held out a delicate and 
tremulous little hand. 

“T hope we'll get on.” she said, “for 
Jack—Jack is my husband—Jack wants 
you to go away with me to the seaside, 
if—if he can afford it.” 

Justine stood patting her hand; the 
soft inflection of her voice as she spoke 
her husband’s name was a No 
shadow had dimmed her worship of her 
idol. 

Her nurse felt strangely at loss. 

“You want to go East?” she asked. 


the house was 


blur low 


guide 


, 
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, 


caress. 
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Che light leaped into the invalid’s 
face. 

“l’m dying to go East,”’ she cried. 
“The desert kills me ; it’s sucking out my 
life. But for Jack I should die.” 

“Oh, you’re not going to die!” Jus- 
tine assured her. “You're going to live 
for—for—”’ 

“For Jack!” she smiled angelically. 

Justine nodded; tears choked her. 

““He’s made the room like this,” Alice 
Raredon told her. “He did everything 
for me; isn’t he lovely? We were so 
happy, so happy, till my health broke 
down. I can’t endure the desert, it—it 
kills me!” 

a wonderful. It lures 
think I might grow to love it.” 

Alice shuddered, “Don’t, don’t! It’s 
like Circé; I often think so. Don’t talk 
of it! It killed my baby! See my flowers ? 
Jack got them for me. We’ve had hard 
times, only through it all our love held. 
Oh, I don’t want to die!’ She caught at 
the other girl’s hand. “You wont let me 
die ?” 

Her cry tous hed Justine to the soul; 
it was the wail of a caressed and in 
dulged child clinging to life at any cost. 
It must be the child in her that appealed 
to the man’s tenderness. What manner of 
man could he be? Thief or knight-er- 
rant? 

The young nurse knelt beside the bed 
and took the sick woman in her arms; 
she seemed almost too fragile to touch. 

“You wont die, dear,” she said, gently. 
“Sometimes I think a love like yours is 
strong enough to hold a woman back 
from death itself.’ 

At noon the next day the doctor came. 
He was a man of few words, but, with 
Alice, tender as a woman. Afterwards, 
when he was writing out directions in 
the living-room, he turned and eyed the 
nurse critically. 

“If she goes East, you’re going, aint 
you?” he asked briefly, “or must I get 
another nurse ?”’ 

“ri Justine said, 
ment, “but—” 

He closed 
snap. 

“If she stays here she dies—see ?” 

Justine assented faintly. 


SO 
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go,” ifter a 
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his medicine-case with a 
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“sts up to us to save her.” 

The young nurse drew a deep breath. 
“Can it be—true ?” 

He looked grim. * 
she’s wrapped up in him, and if 
1e’s been like this 
ever since her baby died two years ago. 
He’d lie for her and—”’ the doctor glared 
at the nurse, “‘he’d steal —maybe ‘ 

“Et 
live ?”’ 

“It’s the price of her life; 
place kills her. But he’s g 
you understand? Jack Raredon’s broke 
She doesn’t know it; I do. He’s been 
stone broke for three months.” 

Justine followed him out to the dust 
drenched wagon; this time she panted 

“Doctor, you wouldn’t advise a man 
to commit a crime to save life?” 

The doctor, seated on his hi 
rubbed his nose thoughtfully. 

a | it was \lice’s life.” he 
oh, darn it, I can’t say!” 

Justine stood back, her face white. 
looked over his sh vulder at her. 

“You’ve got an awful conscience,” 
said grimly. 

All that day 
Alice; she seemed to fade like 
when the sun shone, but at dusk she came 
to life again, her soft eyes glowed, s| 
lay listening, always listening. 

Justine had just fed her and raised her 
on her pillows, when the door opened 
and a man came in. 

Alice held out her arms. 

“Jack!” 

He knelt beside the bed and held her. 
his rough face marvelously softened, his 
touch as gentle as a girl’s. 

“Vou’re going to the sea, 
I’ve got the money; : 


lhe man adores her, 
1 


sne 


stays here she’ll die 


she goes East you think she’ll 


; 
this damned 


ot no money, 


Justine worked over 


a flower 


sweetheart ! 
struck pay gravel, 
girlie. You'll go with the nurse to-mor- 
row and—I’ll follow in a week.” 

“Oh, she cried rapturously, “the 
—oh, Jack, how good you are! T 
and you and I together!” 

Justine slipped out into the open air 
and stood looking across the desert. The 
moonlight showed the broken cupola of 
the old Mission tower, the squat outlines 
of the Indian ~illage. Then she turned 
back into the living-room and came face 
to face with Raredon. His size was exag- 


sea 
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gerated in the small place and she no- 
ticed grim determination of the 
tanned face, the deep-set blue eyes, the 
short, sun-burnt hair. 

He bent over the 
out some crisp bills. 

‘That thousand dollars, 
Miss Turner,” he said. ‘You take it, it’s 
for the journey and for her. That’s all 
rig] trust you,” he 


tne 


table and counted 


makes one 


lgnt, 1 can added, as 
Justine drew back. 

“You don’t understand 

He threw back his head ; 
challenged hers. 

“What?” 

Justine summoned her strength. ‘Mr. 
Raredon, the stage-driver told me that a 
bank had been robbed, that they had 
traced the thief, and would surely take 
him.” 

He was silent. The girl was frightened, 
but held her ground gallantly. At last 
Raredon spoke. 

“You think I stole this?” 

She did not reply. 

He wheeled, facing her. “You think I 
stole it?” 

“T know it!” 

“God!” 

He laughed bitterly. “A mere chit of 
a girl, whom I could kill with one finger 

~and she insults me!’ He walked to and 
fro. At last he stopped in front of her. 
“Tt’s true—I did.” 

Justine tried to be calm. “I know it 
—and, Mr. Raredon, I know why!” 

His eyes kindled ; hope shot across his 
face. 

“You know” he flung out his hand. 
“She’s dying here—dying! I had no 
money, it’s been a bad year. The doctor 
said I could save her if I sent her to the 

gave her the care needed, 1 
nurse, a specialist,” he walked the floor 
again. “God knows I would have stormed 
hell to get it. I got it. Now you—you 
must save her; I’ve got to trust you, you 
can save her or ruin it all; I’m in your 
power. But I trust you. They'll get me, 
I’ll go to jail; when I came here to see 
her I risked that! But she mustn’t know, 
get her away, lie to her, take care of her 
till I get out. Oh, God, if she should die 
after—I’ve paid the price!” 

Justine stood trembling; the passion 


she began. 


his fierce eyes 


sea, she 
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of the man, the poor little fluttering soul 
in the other room! He had thrust a ter- 
rible alternative upon her. She held her 
breath, the place was still, the man was 
sunk in grief at the table, the lamplight 
seemed to waver a little on the bare 
walls; surely she heard horses. 

At last Raredon heard them, too, and 
sprang up. One stride took him to the 
curtained window; he pushed back the 
heavy folds and together they saw the 
desert. In the moonlight it looked white 
as salt; against it were silhouetted the 
approaching riders, still a long way off. 
‘““They’re coming,” he said briefly. 
“Oh, hide!” Justine cried impetuously. 
Ihe shock will kill her—run!” 

He turned a white face. “There isn’t 
a ghost of a chance, they could see a fly 
out there.” He set his teeth. “I was a fool 
but I took this chance; I had to see her! 
I'll meet them. Go to her, keep this 
money for her, save her, I’ll—” he hur- 
ried into his wife’s room. 

Justine heard his voice, gentle as a 
girl’s; he was bidding her good-night. 

The next moment he was out alone on 
the white sands. He sat his horse gal- 
lantly, and the pony was fleet of foot; 
man and beast seemed one in the rhythm 
of speed; they might have been winged 

Twenty yards from the house the sher- 
iff’s party halted. There was a sharp 
cross-fire of questions. Raredon took off 
his hat and turned his face toward them. 

“I’m your man, no need to look fur- 
ther. I stole the money, and I’ve spent 
it.” 


“ 


Cashier Haley assented. “That’s the 
man, I know his voice.” 

The sheriff laughed. “You’re a cool 
one, Jack!” he said, “I reckon we’ll hand- 
cuff you. No tricks, you know.” 

The president of the bank, Alexander 
McCraw, was with the posse. 

“Ts this an old offender?” he asked. 

“Lordy, no!’ said the sheriff. “First 
offense, for all I know. Ride ahead with 
me, Jack ; what in hell did you do it for? 
A thousand didn’t pay.” 

Jack clenched his teeth. 

“We'd better search the house,” said 
Haley nervously ; “we want that money.” 

Raredon’s start was agony. “My wife’s 

ill. For God’s sake not now!” 
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‘“That’s a neat trick, my man,” said 
President McCraw. 

“It’s true,” interposed the sheriff. ‘The 
doctor told me, and I’d kinder hate to 
stir her up to-night; we all know her, 
The Little Lady, but it’s as you say.” 

“Tt’s not exactly a case for sentiment,” 
said Cashier Haley angrily. 

“Curse you—” began Jack, violently. 

The sheriff clapped a prompt hand 
over his mouth, 

McCraw hesitated. ‘“‘What’s 
now ?”’ he demanded pointing. 

They turned in their saddles. It was a 
woman’s figure coming toward them 
across the sand dunes. They watched her 
amazed, her nurse’s uniform, her excite- 
ment, carrying a sudden conviction home. . 
The prisoner’s story was true. Above, the 
moon hung like an orange colored disk, 
the violet hills rose above shimmering 
vapors, tall cactus growths twisted phan- 
tom arms around them. 

Justine’s white face was clear cut in 
the moonlight. 

“Wait !”’ she cried. 

She caught the outlines of Jack Rare- 
don’s figure, his handcuffed wrists. He 
turned his head and looked at her. 

‘Traitress !”” seemed to dart from his 
accusing eyes. 

She shuddered. 

‘Which is the sheriff ?’’ she was almost 
weeping. ‘There is the money—take it 
and let him go!” 

She held out the roll. 

“There it is, I give it back to you. Take 
it! His wife will die if she knows of 
this. He stole it to save her life, he loves 
her so! Dear Lord, why are men so hard? 
Is there no one here to understand? He 
loves her, and the doctor told him she 
was dying here by inches, a slow death. 
He had no money, he stole to save her 
life; he has been honest. Have you no 
compassion? It’s so little to the bank, so 
little to some—to her it was life.” 

The passion of the young voice car- 
ried, it thrilled with emotion. 

“God is merciful—are you?” she held 
out her hands. “‘Are you?” 

The sheriff dropped the bridle of 
Jack’s pony. The thief was free and 
knew it not, his head was bowed, a sob 
of agony shook him, 


that 
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Justine pleaded again. 

“Tl am a woman, I ask another woman’s 
life. Have you no wives, no children, no 
loving hearts to plead for her? There is 
your money, every cent of it, take it and 
let him go to see her die!” 
clear voice broke in a sob. 
die! She can’t live 
money, and she is like a child, sweet, con- 
fiding, innocent! He trusted me, trusted 
a new nurse in his despair, and I’ve be 
trayed him—to be honest. I am honest 
I’m giving you the price of her life— 


rhe sweet 
“To see her 


without his stolen 


' 


may God forgive me!” 

Che five men, the president, the cash 
ier, the sheriff and his deputies, sat quite 
still in their saddles. Raredon’s chin was 
his eyes glared at the 
his trust. She 
for it, as 


sunk on his breast, \ 
girl who had _ betrayed 
knew that he hated her 
hate who kill. 

The sheriff drew hi 
eyes, then he laid his hand reluctantly 
on the pony’s bridle again. 

“We'll go on, sir?” he asked McCraw. 

The president did not reply, it was 
Cashier Haley who put his hand in his 
pocket. He turned to Justine. 

“There’s a hundred dollars for Mrs. 


men 


s sleeve across his 
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Raredon. I wish I could give more.” 
“There’s fifty more,” the sheriff bent 
from the saddle. “I know, Raredon, you 
shut up, I’ve got a wife and two kids.” 
“Hold on, gentlemen,”’ said President 
McCraw, “this is my business. Justice 
must be done, Raredon must face a jury, 
but—his wife needn’t know. Miss 
Turner, I make it two thousand dollars.” 


At the station Sheriff Guiney helped 
Jack Raredon, Justine and Ira Watkins 
\lice into the Pullman 
sleeper of the Overland. 

Ihe sheriff beamed over an enormous 
bunch of violently blended flowers. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he was saying, “I jest 
stepped down neighborly, same as Ira 
Watkins, to see you off. Theftown’s wish- 
in’ you luck, ma’am, and a new lease of 
life. We'll send Jack after you? Sure! 
In less than three months too, you trust 
me. We can’t spare him right cl’ar off, 
he’s goin’ to help us here a bit. Good-by 
to you, ma’am, and God bless you— 
Jack’s all right! You keep right on 
trustin’ in Jack, for—hang’ it all—I be- 
lieve in Jack, too, ma’am, same as you 
do!” 


as they carried 
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GAINST a_ whistling December 
wind, that swept around corners and 
whipped streets bare, a tall, gaunt, lonely 
figure bent itself and struggled north- 
ward in Broadway. Every day during the 
late spring and all the long summer the 
same figure had traveled the same path. 
And the spring and the summer had gone 
and the autumn had lengthened into win- 
ter, and still the figure went its daily 
course—still the same, save that the 
faded silk hat had grown more faded, 
the threadbare frock coat more thread- 
bare, the dilapidated patent leather shoes 
even more dilapidated. 


Hope beat eternal in the heart of Na- 
thaniel Rombey. He had hoped in youth ; 
he had hoped in middle life, and now he 
hoped in old age. Somehow he would 
enter into his own, somehow here in 
Broadway, he yet would take those cov- 
eted few steps out of the wings, and in 
the glare of the footlights lower his 
head before the applause of an enthu- 
siastic audience. Not for him failure, but 
a record of triumph beaten upon a golden 
page. The dramatic world had spun 
many times on its axis since he first 
smeared his face with grease-paint, but 
he had revolved with it. Others had come 
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and gone; his memory was a treasure 
chest of the deeds of those who had found 
the pace too swift. Out of all the youths 
who had started with him in pursuit of 
glory, only Nathaniel Rombey remained 
—and hope lived on. 

The wind made its sharp edge felt, 
but the closer gath- 
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“Pity no, Mr. St. John,” replied Rom- 
bey gravely, as he slipped a hand into the 
breast of his coat and held himself in 
easy dignity near the door. “In the good 
old days it was art before beauty, but 
now—you know—you know.” 

And Rombey, shrugging his thin, nar- 

row shoulders, ex- 





ering of the coat po 
tempered its rigor; 

and presently came 

the welcome refuge 

of the marble faced 

portal of the head- 
quarters of the dra- 

matic agent. Within 

the revolving door 
Rombey waited to 

spread his hands 

above a steam heater 

and to relax his 

chilled frame. Then, 
himself again, he 

went into the close, 

square waiting-room 

with precision and 
deliberation, as if 
making a stage en- 

trance. He saw fa- 

miliar faces in the 

chairs around the 
walls. He placed his 
left hand lightly 
over his heart, drew 
a foot backward, 
and, performing a 
wide sweep with his 
hat, bowed as a cava- 
lier of old. 

“Good-morning, 
kind sirs and ladies, 
all,” gave out Rom- 
bey impressively. “I 
perceive, alas, you 
still live like me, in 
expectation of engagements to come. I 
warn you, young friends, it is all in the 
actor’s life. Only, in the good old days, 
the least in our profession was not re- 
quired to wait upon the whims of dra- 
matic agents.” 

“Vou don’t find things as they were in 
the ‘good old days,’ Mr. Rombey, eh?” 
queried a sallow cheeked youth, and the 
snicker following was lost on Rombey. 


A lonely figure struggied northward 


pressed himself fully. 

“They don’t want 
old fogies on the 
stage these days, 
that’s one blessing,” 
snapped a garish 
young woman, as if 
to personal affront, 
and extracting 
a powder-puff from 
a vanity-bag and 
brushing her nose. 

“Neither they do; 
neither they do, Miss 
De Vere,” responded 
Rombey with fitting 
courtesy. “And the 
worst of it is, the old 
fogies don’t know 
when they have out- 
lived their useful- 
ness.’ 

Rombey was un- 
moved by the burst 
of ironical laughter. 
He deposited his 
faded silk hat al- 
most tenderly in a 
vacant chair, and 
drew himself 
straight again. 
It seemed there was 
a new light in his 
eyes, under shaggy 
brows; something 
like a flush stole into 
his cheeks. 

“Ah, my brothers and sisters of the 
stage, I envy you. You have so many 
years—the brilliance, the splendor, the 
applause they will bring—while I have 
so few!” 

“But you are always telling us you 
have the best years ahead, aren’t you?” 
scoffed a bleak individual, stopping mo- 
mentarily in the operation of rolling a 
cigaret in stained fingers. 


, 
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ourse, Mr. Dudley,’ 
Few vears, but mv 
Is my con 
will be yours 

each year I put be 


hi gone from the admiration 


hind eat 
of my pu 
‘Tf we go on without grow 
ing old, wo ‘ 
complacent 


been vray had it 


been so emphatically 


bl nd 
Miss Sin 


‘L implor 
] asserted Rombey 


pardon, 


1 


if not by growing 

ys a 
me OF CAeee 
up step by 


step, year by year, until at last we achieve 


the fullness of our art.” 

An inner door was thrown open and 
1 corpulent, thick necked, heavy jowled 
man, biting on a_half-smoked cigar, 
stepped into the doorway. An expectant 
hush fell on the circle in the presence of 
dramatic agent; 
with shirt-sleeves rolled up, and 


the frowning coatless, 

a dia- 
4 | : aol 2 
mond in his necktie. 

“So, you’re all 


here as usual,” railed 


the newcomer, and another sign of his 
his florid complex 
a deeper hue. ‘“There’s 
nothing for any of you, and bundle your- 
selves out of here quick.” He was im 
patient with the movement toward 
the door. ‘Hurry up, will you! And don’t 
round here to-morrow, for I tell 
you there’s nothing doing. If I want you 
I’ll send for you.” 

was reluctant to go. He 
his place at the end of the dismal 
rl 


displeasure showed in 


ion taking on 


] 
SIOW 


ome 


took 
pro 


Rombey 


cession, and ventured a timid ance ove 
his shoulder. 
“Nothing for me, either, Mr. 


he dared in humble ton 


“Didn’t I tell 
Get out !”’ roared the dramatic agent: and 
Rombey shrank “No: 
minute. You think you’re a Shakespearean 
actor, don’t you ?” 

Rombey turned with his face aglow. 
‘All mv life. sir.”” he breathed fervently. 
‘All my life—Shakespeare’s my meat and 
lrink, sir.” 

He is, 


wouldn’t hurt vou 


vou there was nothing ? 


away. hold on a 


' Well. 
But 


1 change of diet 
I’ll see 


[he dramatic agent stopped short, and 
ran in wrath at the group that had re 
turned and filled the door, keen in the 
prospect of an engagement for Rombey, 
perhaps engagements for themselves. 

“Get out!” he stormed. ‘‘Get out!” 

Che group fell back out of sight. Then 
with a smile for his prowess, Blow turned 
to Rombey, and for a moment was sur 
prised at the martial air the old 
wore. 


man 


“Come in here,” said the agent. 

And Rombey trod lightly at his heels 
into the great man’s private office. 

“So you think you can handle Shakes 
peare?’’ questioned Blow indifferently, 
as he dropped heavily into his chair at 
his desk and waved Rombey to a seat in 
front of him. 

“For forty years, sir—in England and 
America, sir—I’ve been playing classi: 
roles. Oh, I can do it, sir. Shylock!/— 
you should see me as Shylock, sir—or 
as Macbeth, or Hamlet!” 

“Or Hamlet!” repeated the dramatic 
agent, with a sneer. ‘I know about your 
Hamlet. | have your kind in here every 
single, blessed day, and you're all won- 
ders, born. geniuses, every mother’s son of 
you! Whew! Nothing you fellers can’t 
do. Can’t come swift for you— 
Georgie Shaw or Gus Thomas or Teddy 
Kremer, and as for Bill Shakespeare and 
poor, old Hamlet- don’t mention 
it! Save your breath, old man; I know 
it already—Hamilet is an easy mark.” 

Rombey made bold to raise his hands 
in protest. 

“Oh, Mr. Blow, I must rid your mind 
of that. Hamlet easy? Not to me, sir; 
not to any actor who takes his art seri 
ously—as I do, sir. Hamlet? Hamlet is 
the grandest figure in all the drama, sir. 
He’s a monument, a veritable mountain. 
sir. Why, Mr. Blow, our Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet has been my whole life’s study, 
and I have the play here now—next to 
my heart.” 

Rombey drew a small, worn volume 
from his breast-pocket, and patted it af- 
fectionately. 

“I’ve carried it with me these forty 
years, ever since I went on the stage. 
‘Hamlet’ the play and Hamlet the man 
have served as my guiding star, sir. The 


too 


well, 





“Great in every way, Mr Blow 


Prince of Denmark always has been my 
standard—”’ Rombey’s frame grew rigid 


“ 


and he caught a quick breath “—and I 
have lived up to the standard he sets, 
Mr. Blow.” 

“I’m glad to know it,” smiled the 
dramatic agent. “But let’s forget it, and 
get down to business. What do you hap- 
pen to know about the Grave-digger?”’ 

“The Grave-digger’ Ask me anything 
else, Mr. Blow. Fa/staff—you should see 
me as Falstaff, sir!” 

“You Falstaff!’ jeered the dramatic 
agent; and rolled back in his chair. “A 
funny Falstaff you'd make!” 

Rombey rose trembling to his feet. 
He quailed before the convicting gaze, 
and shook the sides of his coat with per- 
vous fingers. 

“T was not always so thin, Mr. Blow; 


”? 


” 


no, indeed, indeed, no, sir. I was robust 
in my prime. | was round and round like 
that.’”’ Rombey held out his arms, in pain- 
ful contrast with his frail body. “Round 
just like Falstaff, Mr. Blow. Believe me, 
sir. | was a great Falstaff.” 

“You were, eh. How great?” 

“Great in every way, Mr. Blow,” re- 
sponded Rombey, gaining confidence. 
“Not as the drunken, boisterous, bawling 
Falstaff of this degenerate day, but as a 
Falstaff of native exhilaration of spirits, 
winging his way to airy heights from 
worship at the shrine of Bacchus. My 
Falstaff was a Falstaff first a man and 
then a coward, sir ; a clever lying fellow ; 
a fellow gross in body and fine in mind 
—in short, sir, a Falstaff teeming with 
variety and the spice of life itself.” 

“Well, Falstaff,’ said the dramatic 
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nt coldly, “if you think you can come 
grave 
‘phoned 


do some 
1. change. They've 
that their 


Grave-digger has resigned to go as a 


you can 


from the Lyceum regular 


rooster in a musical comedy.” 

your pity, Mr. Blow. Na 
thaniel Rombey as the Grave-digger, and 
who so crude, 


“TI crave 


following one has been 
sir, as to forego Shakespeare to crow 1n 
a musical comedy, sir! ‘That shows what 


re is coming to, Mr. Blow. I can’t, 


P 
ag 


Lit hed | 
I can’t, sir. Me a grave-digger, me throw 
1g up a fool’s skull, me talking the fool 

Hamlet—my Hamlet, sir! I 
started with Booth; I was with Forrest 
and McCullough. Think of that, sir!” 

“Ves, I’m thinking of it,” retorted the 
dramatic agent. ‘Booth and Forrest and 
McCullough; Falstaff and Shylock and 
Hamilet—great, isn’t it! Now tell me 
this: How is it, when you’ve been such a 
world-beater, you’re begging of me now ?” 

“I’m not sir,” protested 
Rombey, with a that did him 
credit. 

“Well. maybe not, but out with the 
What’s the best ré/e you've ever 
played in ‘Hamlet?’ ” 

“Why, sir—” 

“Now, no why business. Out with it, 
r I'll look you up.” 

Blow laid a hand on a book on top of 
his desk. 

“You have me down in a book, sir?” 

“Sure, 
got to have some protection against all 

Hamlets that are running around 


erore 


begging, 


vigor 


truth: 


I have you down ina book. I’ve 


t’s terrible to think of a book like 
with one’s life in it, sir.” 

“Oh, now, quit beating around the 
bush. What ‘Hamlet’ ré/e have you 
done ?” 

“The Grave-digger,’ answered Rom- 
bey, hanging his head. 

“Ave. the Grave-digger,” said the dra 
ic agent, in elation. “I knew my 
didn’t me. And you've 
plaved it off twenty vears; 


memory betrav 


> 
ind on for 


ind it took vou twenty years before that 


1 
+ 


to rise to it?” 
“Ves, sir.” 
“And the Grave-dic¢g »’s the highest 


” 


you've ever got ? 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Ves; and last 
Mantell carrying a spear?” 

“To” 

The dramati 
softly. 
courage came to him. 

“It’s not that I can’t play Hamlet, 
Mr. Blow. I know every word and line. 
I know every feeling that stirs in Ham- 
/et’s breast. I do—I do.” Rombey became 
impassioned as emotion swelled in him. 
“Not know Hamlet? I’ve lived my life 
with him. Hamlet and Shylock and Mac 
beth and Lear and Richard—they’re part 
of me. Not act them? I have only to walk 
upon the stage to live . But I 


winter you were with 


agent began to whistle 


Rombey raised his head, and 


g them. 
haven’t had my chance. I’ve worked and 
studied; worked and waited, but I’m 
still crushed down. Others have stepped 
up over me while I have been digging 
Ophelia’s grave. | thought, after all, the 
chance was to come from you, Mr. Blow, 
but it wont be long. The world has got to 
hear from Nathaniel Rombey.” 

Rombey was very pale, and his breath 
came in gasps from the unwonted exer- 
tion. 

Blow sat still, watching him curiously. 

“Well, well, Mr. Blow?” questioned 
Rombey, a little of the fire still smolder- 
ing in him. 

“T guess you’d better tackle that 
srave-digging,” Blow. ‘‘There’s 
twenty-five dollars a week in it, and that’s 
enough to keep you out of the Old Ac- 
tors’ Home.” 

“Twenty-five dollars a week!” grieved 
Rombey. “I have my name in a stack of 
programs that high, Mr. Blow.” The old 
man held his apart. “Two 
stacks, sir, and higher than that.” 

“Oh, make it half-a-dozen and done 
with it, why don’t you?” scoffed the dra- 
matic agent, swinging to his desk. ‘‘And 
get out of here or I’ll cancel your en- 
gagement.” 

“Vou wouldn’t do that, sir?” 

“Ves, I would.” 

“I’m sorry and I’m going, sir. 

“Be quick about it, then.” 

“Ves, sir,” said Rombey, at the door. 

Out through the waiting-room and 
down the hall went Rombey, gathering 
firmness every step, his heart warming, 


said 


hands far 


” 
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ind by his bearing signaling the good 
news to his youthful friends waiting in 
the street. 

‘Please don’t all speak at once,” ad- 
jured Rombey. ‘And don’t delay me, for 
I am overdue at rehearsal.” 

“Just as quick as all that!” sniffed 
De Vere. 

“In my favorite tragedy; ‘Hamlet,’”’ 
said Rombey, with modest pride. 

“Of all things!” mourned Miss Sin- 
clair. “I wish they’d only give me a try 
at Ophelia.” 

“A ‘supe’ I suppose, Rombey?”’ inter- 
posed Mr. Dudley. 

“A little more pretentious than that, 
my kind fellow,” granted Rombey, in 
gentle rebuke. “As Hamlet’s friend, Ho- 
ratio.” 

And raising his faded silk hat in gra- 
cious condescension, Rombey strode off. 


II 


It had come to the opening night, and 
Rombey clung to the cold iron railing 
as he slowly climbed to his dressing- 
room, high in the fly gallery. On the nar- 
row grated landing, full forty feet above 
the stage, He halted for breath. He let his 
back go against the damp brick wall, 
rested there a minute, then opened the 
door at his right hand and pressed in. A 
young man was seated on an upturned 
soap-box before a cracked mirror. His 
hands were upraised, poising a shining 
helmet over his black, curly locks. 

“Hello, old fellow!” greeted the 
young man. “This dressing-room is only 
an excuse for a hole in the wall, but 
squeeze right in and make yourself at 
home. Try the top of the trunk, but 
"ware of my shoes on it.” 

“My thanks to you, Mr. Worthing- 
ton,” said Rombey, “but I prefer to 
stand.” 

Worthington fitted the helmet delib- 
erately. “I suppose, old codger,” he said 
slowly, “ if I were to remove the shoes 
for you you'd sit down in a hurry?” 

“Never that, Mr. Worthington, I as- 
sure you,” hastened Rombey, closing the 
door and leaning heavily against it. 

“That’s always the way with you old 
duffers,’ said Worthington, harshly. 
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“You spend half your lives in the tank 
towns, and then you’re too proud to rub 
elbows with plain, ordinary actor-folk 
like myself.” 

“If you will permit me, Mr. Worth- 
ington—no actor, unless indifferent to 
the dignity of his profession, is plain and 
ordinary.” 

“Fine speech, that! But, say, where do 
you come in? I see no halo floating over 
you; and if I mistake not, Worthington 
stands as high in the program as Rom- 
bey.” 

“What?” exclaimed Rombey. “Fran- 
cisco, a soldier who stands guard, as high 
as the Grave-digger, who bandies words 
with Hamlet? Surely, Mr. Worthington, 
the contrast is not lost on you.” 

“Oh, no; I guess not. I’ve one year 
against your forty ; and I shoulder a hal- 
berd while you dig up dead men’s bones 
with a spade.”’ Worthington arose with an 
ironical laugh. “A great contrast, I al- 
low! You at the top of the ladder and 
I am at the bottom!” The young man 
snapped his fingers. “Why, Rombey, 
we’re even already, and before another 
year I’ll be up and you’ll be down.” 

Rombey drew out from the door and 
squared his shoulders. “I forgive you 
that, Mr. Worthington,” he said, con- 
scious of his own superiority. “In my 
youth I also boasted vaingloriously, but, 
happily, Experience has taught me to 
wait in generous silence for my artistic 
reward.” 

“A nice reward you've got,” railed 
Worthington. “If I thought for a min- 
ute there was nothing more ahead of 
me—but I’ve no time for that now. One 
side—I must get to the stage.” 

As Rombey swayed past toward the 
upturned the young man 
looked in surprise into his face. 

“What’s wrong with you?” he asked 
in critical severity. 

“Nothing’s wrong with me, Mr. 
Worthington,” said Rombey, quick .in 
reproof. 

“No?” doubted Worthington, peering 
closer. “Well, I'll tell you something” 
different: You wont need black grease- 
paint for lines to-night, for the lines are 
there already. Four weeks of hard re- 
hearsals and living on pickings while 


soap box, 








‘No actor, unless indifferent, is plain and ordinary ”’ 


waiting for that twenty-five per hav 


been too much for wearisome old age; is 
that it, Rombey?” 

“You do a grave injustice to yourself 
ind to me, Mr. Worthington,” spoke up 
Rombey bravely, gripping the 
he soap-box with nervous hands and 
from dropping 


sides of 


thereby saving himself 
heavily down. 
“As you will, Rombey,” 


gave back 
Worthington, jerking wide the 


door. 
“But look out or there may be more truth 


than poetry in that grave-digging scene 
to-night.” 
A strain of music rolled up from the 


The sound 
came as a Call back to action; it quick- 
ened him, steadied him, made his blood 
flow faster; it shut out dark reality, and 
opened the glorious vista of the lighted 


orchestra to Rombey’s ear. 


stage. 

He went down the iron stairs with 
some show of old-time vigor. The spot- 
lights glistened in the wings. The hang 

i poured down brilliance from 
above. The footlights lay in a dazzling 
row ; the poet’s bedecked puppets moved 
about the stage itself. All was light and 
life ; and Rombey’s heart responded with 
hurried beat as he merged into it. 


pieces 
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In the coarse, collarless shirt, the 
iort, torn sleeves, the wrinkles and the 
in of the Grave-digger, Rombey hung 
1 the wings and—saw Hamlet turned to 
ommon clay by plebeian hand. Keen 
vas Rombey’s indignation; bitter was 
Rombey’s grief. Why was he not given 
\is chance? What had he worked forty 
vears for? Why was he not permitted to 
xo out there and show the world a Ham- 
et born to wear a crown? Dreams such as 
these—and Rombey’s hand clutched 

tightly a worn volume next his heart! 

A heavy grip fell on Rombey’s shoul- 
der, and jerked him backward. 

“Keep back!” ordered the stage man- 
iger. 

Rombey reeled, caught at the air, and 
fell against the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father. 

An angry shove put Rombey back on 
his feet. 

“Keep off me, «will you?” resented 
The Ghost; and Gertrude, Claudius, 
Polonius and the English Ambassadors 
joined in the subdued laugh. 

A burst of applause came from the au- 
dience; and Rombey, with the rest, 
watched Hamlet receive acclaim. 

“See his hand hanging onto the pro- 
scenium arch, as if he hated to go out for 
it,” scoffed Polonius. “He'll be telling us 
next he’s a second Irving,” sneered 
Claudius. “It’s a wonder the public never 
gets wise to him,” remarked The Ghost. 

The applause ended with a few fitful 
handclaps. The curtain stayed down ; the 
orchestra sounded forth; and the group 
in the wings assumed meet humility as 
Hamlet stepped toward them with criti- 
cal eye. 

“You've got too much paint! You're 
flushed enough for a girl of sixteen! 
Don’t you know yet you're playing a de- 
crepit old scoundrel ?” 

Hamlet pointed an accusing finger, 
and Polonius slunk away. 

“And you there! Where did that rent 
in your ermine come from?” 

The queen glanced down at her robe 
of state, and beat an undignified retreat. 

Hamlet’s searching gaze found Rom- 
bey. 

“Oh, Lord, what next?” Rombey 
trembled, and drew back. 
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“Come out of that corner, so I can get 
a good look at you.” 

Rombey advanced timidly, and Ham- 
let stormed before him. “You can’t go on 
looking like that—you can’t—you can’t! 
Where did you ever learn to makeup?” 

Rombey did not venture a reply, and 
Hamlet shook him by the arm. 

“Wake up!” raged the “star.” “Don’t 
you know my whole future hangs on this 
performance? Where did you get that 
fright of a make-up? Your clothes don’t 
fit; they’re like bags. What does it 
mean?” demanded Hamlet, and looked 
close. “‘Why—why, your face zs that way 
—it’s natural!” 

Hamlet turned aside and clenched his 
hands above his head. 

“What am I to do? What am I to do? 
This is the thanks I get for taking a 
has-been.” He confronted Rombey in 
fury. “This is what I get for taking you 
—you coming to me on your last legs.” 

“T never felt more fit, sir,” Rombey 
made brave to answer. 

“Fit?” railed Hamlet. “With your 
face drawn like that? With your body— 
why, you wont be able even to hold up 
Yorick’s skull.” 

“T will, sir, I will,” asserted Rombey. 
“Get the spade and watch me dig!” 

Rombey cast his eyes around and saw 
the spade, thrown with swords and shirts 
of mail on a property trunk. He caught 
the spade up and drove its edge against 
the board floor. 

“See that, sir?” he cried, triumphantly. 
“T can dig!” 

Hamlet threw wide his arms. 

“The man’s mad,” he exclaimed. “Is 
there anyone? Is there anyone?” 

He swung around and came face to 
face with the stage-manager, taking the 
scene quietly with his arms crossed. 

“Do you know the First Grave-digger 
part? No, of course, you don’t, for no 
stage-manager knows anything. Does the 
Second Grave-digger know it? Of course, 
not—the fool! Nobody ever bothers 
about a part like that.” 

Rombey ventured a foot forward, and 
laid his hand on the arm of the “star.” 

“T can do it, sir,” he affirmed. “Be- 
lieve me, I was born for greater things 
than this.” 
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“What do I care what you were born 
for?” stormed Hamlet. ‘‘What I want 
is a man who can 


now, this very minute, 


go down in the 
“he never does anything else. He 


skull, if g 
can die when he’s done it, for all I care.” 
He saw fire in Rombey’s eyes. “Can you 
do it?’ he demanded. 

“Ves. sir. I can.” 

“Then see that you do, for I'll 
to risk it.”’ The ‘‘star” 
gaping group. “Away! Don’t you see the 
curtain’s going up again?” The 
melted quickly. And in another moment 
Hamlet was on the stage, carrying him- 
self with noble mien. 
audience gave out the pulsing 
thrill of a first-night success, and Rom- 
bey felt it and responded to it. He went 
with lumbering gait along the rural 
path; he plied his spade awkwardly, as 
befitted the clumsy Grave-digger Ham 
let kept close watch from behind the 
trees flanking the churchyard; and 
waxed enthusiastic to Horatio, waiting 
at his side. 

“The old man 7s going through with 
it.’ said Hamlet. ‘‘He’s spirited as a 
thoroughbred. Never performed like that 
him! There may 
after all. 


flung himself at a 


FTOUuUp 
I 


lhe 


in rehearsal, but—hear 
be something in the fellow, 
Now, Horatio, our entrance.” 
“T told you, sir,” whispered up Rom- 
bey; and Hamlet, 
skull in his hands, nodded approval. 
It seemed to | 
heart had been given 
aloft light as the air itself. 
had he 
edy in the grave-digger. ; 
sang. and how the audience laughed and 
applauded. It was to be. No use to tell 


the shadow 


| } 
¢ down with the 


lookin 
Rombey 


matched so well the 
How 


Rombey otherwise—he had 
Why, of course, 
spun in 


within his grasp at last. 
he had. And the whole 
golden tints—spun alone glory 
of Nathaniel Rombey, the greatest actor 
of them all. 

It has happened before, and it will 
hay premature 


i + 
and the 


world 
for the 


again—for, barring 


late day 


pen 
penalty thereof w 
He stumbl 


fear grew 


accident, Rombey’s 

r ill come to one and all 
lines, and a 
In his forty 
years he had seen many break that way. 


ed in his 
on him. 


of us. 
great 
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He had heard it called the “stage-frig 
of old age,” but he knew better than th 
kne\ that whe n 1 ‘ ally happened 

was tl 
He fought like a man, but the spad 
grew as lead in Ihe audier 
drifted away from Rombey; the light 
were stars; Hamlet’s voi 
half-forgotten past. 
ie tried to prop himself on the 
spade, then sank down until he was on 
his knees in Ophelia’s grave. He jerked 
up his head and heard Hamlet prompt 
A pestilence on him for a mad rogue! 
How apt the words were! Aye: and how 
many years had he been repeating them? 


distant as 
was an 
Vainly 


echo from a 
| 
i 


Why, of course, and—what was wrong? 
Why could Rombey not repeat 
now? 

Hamlet himself lent a hand to drag 
Rombey from the grave. Two mourners 
passed him behind the funeral procession 


them 


into the wings, and there the stage-man- 
ager, in fury, caught him, and flung him 
against a stack of scenery. 

“I told him you'd forget,” 
stage-manager. “I told him I’d seen 
other wrecks like you break down. I told 
him you’d flash and go out. And you did. 
You never acted like it at the start; you 
went to pieces when the reaction came. 
Now, gather yourself together and get 
out, before he comes off and chokes the 
life out of you.” 

“I was only faint,” pleaded Rombey, 
steadying himself by gripping the 
wooden framework of the scenery. ‘I’m 
stronger now. ll go back and do it.” 


raged the 


| will 

“You'll go back!” jeered the stage 
manager. “When this happens, you or 
anybody else never goes back. You're in 
the last row after this. You’re through.” 

“You lie, sir!” cried Rombey. 

Then, isolating himself in the honest 
contempt he felt, he lurched in the dire 
tion of the stairs. He gripped the iron 
railing wit} two lean hands, and 
step by step dragged himself to the top. 
He stood again on the narrow grated 

1 over the railing and 


his 


landing, and leane 
looked down upon the stage, spreading 
like a picture at his feet. The burial was 
almost at an end; presently the company 
would troop off—to talk of Rombey’s 
disgrace. He shut out the picture, of 











which he so long 
had been a part, 
with his hand 
across his eyes; 
stumbled into the 
dressing-room and 
sank to the up- 
turned soap-box 
and lowered his 
head in his hands. 

“What did I tell 
you, Rombey?” 
asked a voice, after 
a minute or an 
hour. 

“What — what’s 
that?” questioned 
Rombey, looking 
up to see Worth- 
ington standing all 
smiles before him. 

“T’m not cast for 
Francisco any lon- 
ger, Rombey; I’m 
going up.” 

“Going up, Mr. 
Worthington ?” 

“Oh, yes; quite 
a jump. I’m the 
new Grave-digger 
—your successor, 
Rombey.”’ 

Rombey brought 
himself slowly to 
his feet. 

“Tm glad for 
your sake, Mr. 
Worthington,” he 
said, bravely; and 
then his face grew 
almost radiant 
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through its shell of Rombey’s gaze followed the crown in wonderment 


paint and powder. 

“Ours is a grand profession, Mr. 
Worthington, and I adjure you to treat 
the réle with reverence. It is what Shake- 
speare demands of us.” 

“Oh, I'll do that, never fear, Rom- 
bey.” 

“IT know you will, Mr. Worthington ; 
and now I—I will mark the occasion 
with a gift.” 

Rombey drew from his breast the lit- 
tle, worn volume and held it out. 

“It is my greatest treasure, Mr. 








Worthington, and where should it go 
but to my—my successor ?” 

“Thanks, Rombey; I’ll take it.” 

Worthington slipped the volume care- 
lessly into his overcoat pocket. 

“T’ll be off, now; I just ran up to tell 
you the big news. And you'd better 
hurry, old fellow, or you'll be locked in. 
The performance is over the best part of 
an hour, and I’ve only hung around chat- 
ting over my promotion, Good-night, 
Rombey.” 
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“Good-night, Mr. Worthington.” 

Rombey sank down once more, and 
silence shut in as the footsteps retreated 
on the stairs. Then Rombey stirred him- 
self, and gathered a few of the scattered 
threads of his mind. He rushed out on 
the narrow landing. 

“My Hamlet, Mr. Worthington!” he 
called. “My Hamlet! I wont give it up.” 

He waited, but not a sound broke the 
stillness. He called again, but his voice 
only mocked him by its muffled roll in the 
black, deserted theatre. 

Rombey put both his hands to his face. 
“Oh, God! It’s gone,” he groaned. 

He took a step down from the narrow 
landing, and darkness enshrouded him. 
A solitary ray of light reached out 
through the open door of the room he 
had left, and only served to accentuate 
the inky gloom. He groped with bare 
hands on the damp wall, groped his way 
down until he felt the door of Hamlet’s 
dressing-room. 

Rombey dressed himself with scrupu- 
lous care, for that was no more than his 
simple duty. He drew on doublet and 
hose. He hid the wrinkled tan of the 
Grave-digger with the smooth flush of 
Hamlet’s youth. He brushed out the 
white fringe above his ears ; he powdered 
the baldness on top, and through it all 
Rombey chuckled and laughed. And now 
he was ready! Rombey poised before the 
mirror and glowed in elation. It had 
ome to him at last. Forty years of en- 
deavor and—at last—at iast! 

Rombey guided himself with extended 
arms along the back of a canvas wall in 
Elsinore. He found the switch, and the 
stage, still set for the room in the castle, 
was bright with a hundred lights. The cur- 
tain was up; the proscenium arch was 
bare: the rows of chairs stood to atten- 
tion like shadows on parade. Silence and 
emptiness were everywhere, but Rom- 
bev knew better than that. Of course he 
did. for he had not lived to win his tri- 
umph in an empty theatre. 

He moved into the firct entrance. With 
practiced ear he marked the orchestra 
sinking lower and lower. He saw the 
curtain lift; he heard the hum of voices 
cease. He felt the strained hush; he 
poised through the usual moment of ex- 


pectatnt suspense, and then—Hamlet be- 
fore his audience. 

A weird figure, shrunken and totter- 
ing, with black silks falling in folds, 
with arms waving aimlessly and shaking 
head fighting up from the trembling 
breast ! 

The first trying minute was past and— 
it was true. He had come to conquer, Al- 
ready, for Rombey swelled the pon of 
victory in the air. Across the footlights, 
rising up in rows and rows, Rombey saw 
faces all entranced. Nathaniel Rombey 
had done that—entranced them by the 
magic of his art. 

Rombey reeled to the table and sum- 
moned strength to lift the poisoned cup. 
He sipped the wine, and, tasting, let the 
cup fall. The wine was water! His frame 
quivered and shook. Was the stage all 
make-believe ? 

He snatched the Aing’s crown from a 
chair, and crowned himself. The bauble 
let down until it almost crossed his eyes ; 
its plaster rim and ornaments of paste 
mocked his fringe of white; but Rom- 
bey knew—it was a crown for him no 
less than a crown for Hamlet. 

Rombey swayed before the throne. 
Twice he failed to go up the steps to it, 
but again he attempted, and this time 
stumbled up and clutched with twitching 
fingers the throne’s gilded arms. He 
dragged forward. It was Hamlet’s 
throne! It was Rombey’s throne! 

Rombey seated himself, and fought to 
raise his head. He knew full well he 
must look kingly, but how that crown 
bore down! Rombey’s head drooped; he 
could only jerk feebly against its glit- 
tering load. 

But let the head droop! Rombey was 
right, even in that. For had not Hamlet 
tasted of the poisoned cup, and must not 
Hamlet die? Of course; and Rombey’s 
head went down and down. His hands 
relaxed and slid from the gilded arms 
His body sank over the side of the throne. 
The crown slipped from his head and 
bumped down the steps. Rombey’s gaze 
followed the crown in wonderment for a 
moment ; then his eyes gently closed. 

Hamlet was dead! And myriad hands 
reached up across the footlights to ap- 
plaud. 
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MAN and a woman strolled toward 
their chaises-longues and the par- 
ticular grove which was theirs in the park 
of the Grande Etablissement des Bains 
at the foot of the Juras. The man was 
distinctly American, with the keen, gray 
eyes and contemplative brow of a New 
England thinker. He might have been a 
college professor enjoying his Sabbatical 
year or a professional critic visiting 
the literary shrines of Europe. His 
glasses sat upon his patrician nose with 
an accomplished air of knowing their 
business, of hunting down in dusty docu- 
ments the evasive but significant be- 
ginning, of plucking out the obscure but 
vital issue, of distinguishing, in-a word, 
between the obtrusive unessential and the 
humble precursor, in byways of knowl- 
edge. He was an archeologist, by name 
Errick Olney Glenfall, notable in the 
circles of that modest science which he 
followed, a comrade of those other en- 
thusiasts who have studied the ruins of 
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Egypt, of Assyria, of Pompeii and of the 
Roman Forum. Glenfall’s present study 
was Etruscan tombs. 

In the motley assemblage at Divonne- 
les-Bains were convalescents or pleasure- 
seekers from Egypt, Russia, Paris, Eng- 
land, America and the Balkan states, and 
among them all Glenfall was a dull in- 
teger, one of the unobserved many that 
build background for the magnificent 
few who furnish the spectacle at Euro- 
pean resorts. But by Glenfall’s side at the 
moment was a woman of so dazzlingly 
different a type that one picked her out 
at once among the hotel guests. She was 
hard to classify. It goes without saying 
that many had tried, in the dining-hall, 
the Douche-House, the ballroom, on the 
tennis-courts, in the Little Casino, and 
in the quaint village shops frequented by 
the strangers at Divonne. She bore her- 
self with child-like unconsciousness un- 
der this scrutiny and, though ravishingly 
gowned, looked more a sea-nymph than 
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a perfect example of the art of the Rue de 
la Paix. People called her the Blue Lady, 
for that was her color, lavender-blue, lilac- 
blue, sea-blue— thin stuffs that foamed 
over at the edges with ripples of lace or 
billowed along the floor into transparent 
surf. They floated away to reveal dia- 
phanous under-sleeve and surplice. Their 
distinction was completed by just the 
right vanishing note of corn-color or 
rich accent of black. The woman’s eyes 
were blue also, lavender-blue, lilac-blue, 
sea-blue, according to what she wore, her 
garlanded hair was corn-color, soft like 
a child’s, and her lashes were startlingly 
black. It was the one theatrical touch 
about her. The Princess Orleff kindly 
flecked at a gnat one day that threatened 
the Blue Lady’s eye and the impress had 
left not the faintest smut on the Russian 
lady’s handkerchief, so the blackness of 
the lashes was proved to be of nature’s 
original intention. 

“My sister is playing tennis this after- 
noon,” said Glenfall, ‘‘and we may keep 
these chairs to our heart’s content.” 

“Heart’s content! What a pretty 
word!” murmured the lady, as Glenfall 
drew the light rug across her feet, for 
the Divonne bosguets were cool. 

“T am content. Are you? But no, I’m 
not quite content,” his voice softened, 
“till I have your answer, Mistress This- 
tle o’ the Wind.” 

“You seem tolerably sure of it, Sir 
Contentment.” 

“You've given me hopes by letting me 
imprison you, Mistress o’ the Wind.” 

“What is my prison?” 

“This bosquet, and you're not to float 
off for an hour or more.” 

“An hour! That’s a year, a century. I 
feel the wind stirring my plumy soul al- 
ready. I want to fly away!” 

Smiling at her whimsical tone, Errick 
folded the rug more closely about the 
Blue Lady, folding in the filmy laces on 
her bosom and her half-bare arms with 
their misty sleevelets. He stood, looking 
down at her pinioned helplessness with a 
grave smile. 

“There, Thistle-Lady,” he said, “you 
dare not fly for a while. Perhaps some 
day a too-rough wind will blow away 
all your thistle-down. What then?” 
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“That'll be when I die. For the down, 
you know, is my bloom of life and whén 
it scatters—I am dead.” 

The man’s tone suddenly dropped 
sheer away from the froth of surface 
jests. 

“Lady, I love you,” he said, “and | 
want your answer.” 

The request was not his first one, as 
could be seen by the unstartled sweetness 
of the lavender eyes under the inky 
lashes. 

“You promised me, lady, that after 
your daughter came, you would give me 
an answer.” 

“Yes, Errick, for the child would have 
helped me decide. I had dedicated my 
life to her. I was to let no man come be- 
tween us—” 

“But, dear, now that she is not to 
come—’”’ 

“I wanted Janie to know you and you 
her, before you became a part of—our 
—life. Supposing that she could not be 
happy with us, with—our way of living. 
You have come into my life so strangely, 
Errick, that I have told you much that I 
thought—I used to think—would never 
interest any one.” 

“It was I who found you out, when I 
heard you singing, alone, by yourself, on 
the poplar-avenue at twilight.” 

“And the poor little French 
singer was trying to hide herself !” 

“And I followed you to Lausanne and 
heard you again in the theatre.” 

It was the man’s great romance, the 
Adventure, long postponed, for which 
every one waits, which comes, soon or 
late, to many, but misses, alas, the few. 

“Ah, but, Errick, I can only do the 
provinces now, and if I remarry, my in- 
come is withdrawn.” 

“Jeannette, you think you could not 
live on—what I could offer you—?” 

She interrupted the sentence. “No, no! 
Not for a moment. I hesitate because—’’ 

“Because of the young girl, your 
daughter ?”’ he filled out the break in her 
voice. 

“Not that. Janie cares no more for 
money than a butterfly. You will love her 
more than you do me. She is beautiful. 
But—” 

“Perhaps she has already a lover of 
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her own. Why should she bother her 
pretty head over her mother’s staid old 
beau, a grubber among tombs? We shall 
send for her when we are safely married.” 

He studied the effect on the woman’s 
face of his calm speech. 

Jeannette unpinioned her delicate arms. 

“Safely married! Why not say joy- 
ously, soaringly? Is safety the goal of 
connubial bliss ?”’ 

“The safety of a woman’s arms is a 
sweet port. And you know, Jeannette, a 
man does not plough through forty-five 
years without striking some reefs and 
being the buffet of some storms.” 

Jeannette’s fingers touched lightly the 
man’s frosted temples. 

“Poor Errick!” and then with a sud- 
den memory or with a rush of many 
memories, her look grew aged. “But you, 
Errick, in your ordered American life, 
what do you know—-of storm ?” 

He reached her a comforting hand. 
“Child, you speak as if—” 

“Yes, I, too! I have not fought in the 
storm, like you. I was caught, out in the 
storm, that’s all, and—’”’ 

“What happened to you, butterfly?” 
For one could not associate the Blue 
Lady with tragedy. 

“My beautiful wings were torn.” 

“Tt saddens your eyes, Thistle o’ the 
Wind. We will not talk about anything 
but pretty weather.” 

“T must tell you of my dark days,” 
pleaded she. “It is because of them that 
I have not dared give you an answer. | 
love you too well to give you such a gift 
as myself—” 

“Dear lady!” 

“Until you are sure you want me. Yes, 
you must know, this afternoon, this very 
hour. It must be done with, once for all.” 

“Dear Jeannette, it cannot be as long as 
you think—to make me understand.” 

“Tt was long in the living, but it will 
be short to tell.” 

“That’s where life’s irony comes in.” 
Glenfall laid his hand gently upon hers. 
“The world listens and condemns in one 
breath, and it has taken us so long to 
learn.” 

“So long,”’ answered she, slowly. “But 
never mind the world. You are my world 
to-day and you will not be unkind.” 


“God forbid!” 

Through the open spaces of the leafy 
bosquet came the sharp challenges, in 
English, of the young Colignys on the 
tennis-court. Nearer, yet hidden from 
sight, an Egyptian nurse was crooning 
over one of the Khedive’s babies. The 
Divonne river gurgled a deep song at the 
Source Emma. 

“T will just tell you the essential 
things. More would tire you. When I am 
done, if you have nothing to say, slip 
quietly off through the trees and I will 
know that is your good-by forever. Do 
not say anything in blame or in scorn, 
though I deserve both, but I have had so 
much of them already.” 

Jeannette was the drooping little child 
at the bar of implacable justice, dread- 
ing the spoken word of the verdict more 
than the fact of punishment. She had for- 
gotten that her lover leaned above her. 


She felt only an impartial and imper- , 


sonal judge. 


But to Glenfall the loveliness of the: 
woman’s face, with the new gravity and 


spirituality upon it, was all he could 
think of. 

“It’s with Janie, my daughter, that my 
story begins. I have told you a little of 
my childhood, how I was brought up in 
Paris, a Protestant among Catholics, with 
English blood among the Frfench aristo- 
crats, poor, wishing to be gay and rich. 
Ancestry, environment, upbringing — I 
don’t know myself how it all happened, 
everything was anomalous and contra- 
dictory and that’s the reason I was so, 
myself. I have told you of my father, a 
fervent, converted Protestant, austere, 
fanatic, proud, among his old-régime rel- 
atives. It was not a happy situation for 
me and I was not happy. I could have 
adapted myself to one or the other, if I 
had been born to one sphere, but torn 
between two! Imagine, it was terrible! 
There was always trouble at home. I had 
no mother, only a succession of gover- 
nesses. They did not care. My father 
loved me but he hurt me, cruelly! I ran 
away. I did not know what I would do, 
sing, act, dance—you know the eternal 
glamor of Montmartre and the Vaude- 
ville. I came across a man I had known. 
He was a sculptor in the Latin quarter, 
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beautiful as 
Apollo, soulless 
as a—tree. No, I 
wont say that, for 
I believe trees 
have souls and he 
1ad none. He had 
een Our neigh- 
wor in the Fau- 
\ourg and it was 
concerning him 
that the more 
serious trouble be- 
gan. Well, how 
shall I say it, to 
vou, an Anglo 
Saxon, a good 
American? I be- 
gan by posing for 
him. ThenI spent < 
all day in his stu- 
dio. I dined with 
him late at night. 
It was so con- 
venient! And 
then —of course, 
I was crazy over 
him. Oh, yes, I 
drifted, but what 
does it matter? 
He had a wonder- 
ful tongue. I was 
persuaded of the 
lofty morality of 
our love. By-and- 
by Janie was 
born, poor little 
Janie!” 
Jeannette did 
not dare look at 
Glenfall’s face. 
She proceeded 
rapidly in her 
violin voice of 
wailing melody. 
“Afterward, we were married and di- 
vorced, after we had ceased to love. This 
was planned and carried through by my 
poor Cousin Victor, a friend to us all. 
He wanted Janie’s name protected. I was 
only seventeen, Errick, and that was how 
my girlhood began! Victor took care of 
the child and I—I wouldn’t have any 
help; I drifted along, singing and act- 
ing. One time I nearly married my the- 
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He exhibited a head 1 had posed for’ 


atrical manager. He really loved me in 
his poor way, but I could never love any 
one, after Bertrand, till you came, Errick, 
and oh, the difference! 

“Finally, Victor took me back to 
father and he forgave me, in a way, and 
we all lived together in a quiet little 
village, our dear cousin with us. Then 
he went to Switzerland, to the high Alps, 
for his health. He died a few months ago 
and left me this legacy I have told you 
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about, and now—I am following his 
wishes as regards myself and Janie.” 

[here was Through the 
golden-lighted green bosquet came the 
staccato English of young Coligny’s 
voice: “‘Lof’—fortee !”’ 

“That’s all,” said Jeannette. She 
dreaded looking at Glenfail. Five min- 
utes ago he had adored her. What was he 
to her now? The stillness was frightful. 
It was a relief to hear the chaise-longue 
creak as he rose—was it to leave her? 
Was he going to slip away without a 
word? She knew how the English-speak- 
ing races regard the frailties of sex. The 
twigs crackled under Glenfall’s tread as 
he paced up and down, his hands be- 
hind his back. Because he was not look- 
ing at her she could watch him. He had 
never seemed so dear to her as now, when 
she was about to lose him. He had been 
a new type to her, lovable in his goodness 
and perfect simplicity. She would have 
smiled if some one had told her that it 
was these very qualities in her that at- 
tracted him. The dappled light played on 
his clothes and lingered on his clasped 
hands, making them translucent and 
afire. Then he turned her way and, with 
his glasses off, his near-sighted eyes had 
a strange glare. She lifted her face to his 
with two tears trembling, starry, on her 
black lashes. 

“You are very angry and scornful. At 
least, say that I did bravely to tell you.” 

The man folded his arms with a ges- 
ture of self-repression. How different he 
was from the men of her race. 

“Brave, brave Jeannette! Who am I 
to judge you? This Victor, whose money, 
God bless him, has now come to you—he 
loved you, I suppose.” 

Jeannette smiled in her grief at the 
man’s transparent man-likeness. 

“Poor Victor, who was never victori- 
ous in anything but name. You would 
feel nothing but pity for him if you had 
known him. No woman could ever have 
loved him, yet he was the truest friend a 
woman ever had.” 

“Did he love you to the end?” 

“To the end.” 

“And you?” 

“How can you ask? Am I not still 
Madame Barré?” 


silence. 
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“Barré?” Glenfall caught at the name 
eagerly as if it carried with it some new 
association, but Jeannette went rapidly 
on: 

“The name you know me by is my 
stage name. Dear Victor! He is buried 
somewhere in the Oberland. Some day I 
must lay a wreath of flowers on his 
grave.” 

“You have seen your husband, since ?” 

“Only once. At the Salon. He ex- 
hibited a head of Ariadne I had posed 
for long ago.”” Her voice trembled and 
broke. “I went to see it. I never thought 
to see him for I had heard he was far 
away.” 

“In Rome?” 

“Ah, how did you know?” 

“And the head of Ariadne was gar- 
landed, quite in the rough, leaves and 
hair intermingled, and she wore a strange 
smile?” 

“How do you know? How do you 
know ?” gasped Jeannette. 

“T was always in love with Ariadne,” 
said he slowly. “So you are she!’’ 

“Do you forgive me, Errick, 
wayward life of mine?” 

“I, forgive you, Jeannette? It is not 
mine to forgive. Nor was the sin 
wholly yours.” Now his preacher-ances- 
tors spoke, and Jeannette listened as if 
she heard a new tongue. 

“The sin lay between your father who 
loved pleasure too little, and the other, 
your—lover, who loved it too well. You 
were rocked between those extremes, the 
victim of their whims, but with Bertrand 
Barré the heaviest burden lies.” 

“Bertrand Barré! You say the name as 
if you knew it.” 

‘“‘He was in Rome last year, when I was 
working with the Forum people. We 
dined at the same café.” 

“He did not tell you, he!” Jeannette’s 
lips went white with disdain. 

“Scarcely. Yet we were thrown closely 
together. Shall I tell you about him?” 

Jeannette hesitated. 

“Forgive me, if it 1s painful—” 

“No, tell me, I have heard nothing— 
for years.” 

Her face and her voice showed the 
deep scar that the old wound had left. 
“Barré did little in Rome, had done 
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little work for years. His friends, those 
who had left, said he was brilliant. He 
was missing the mark, as it seemed to 
me, all the time, yet always on the point 
of arriving. In one of those bursts of 
confidence which occur between two peo- 
ple whose lives are not likely ever to 
touch again, he told me his story. He 
said, of course, that it was another man’s 
story, but it was not fully coherent or in- 
elligible. He gave no names or places, 
ut the story was his—and yours, You 
know how time and other people—and 
general experience — illuminate these 
vague recitals, till, sooner or later, one 
meets the right person who _ uncon- 
sciously elucidates. For always some 
other person will hold a duplicate key to 
your secret chamber. These autobiog- 
raphies that are vouchsafed are puzzles, 
one or two pieces, only, missing. You 
find the lost pieces, a child may hand 
them to you, and the solution is com- 
plete. That is how, Jeannette, I knew 
your story, though I didn’t know it was 
yours. Tell me this. Has your life been 
unhappy? What difference has it made 
to you?” 
’“T am a very strange person, you will 
say. I don’t understand myself. I have 
it been unhappy. I have not been bit- 
ter. After the agony of the first disillu- 
sionment, I forgot. I began over again, 
living from day to day and was happy. 
lhe thing seemed to make no difference. 
It was as if it had happened to some 
other person. Is this because I am heart- 
less, or very, very wicked?” 

Glenfall smiled gently and the lover in 
him spoke. 

“You were a little girl, Jeannette, very 
trustful and very good.’ 

“Ah, that cannot be. And yet, some- 
how, the wrong that was done me and 
the wrong I did have not altered me, 
have not made me any different. Ethics 
and religion teach otherwise, don’t they, 
Errick ?”’ 

“T believe you would find, if you could 
know all, that it has made a difference, 
Jeannette, a great, great difference.” 
~ “You mean, you mean, it will make a 
difference with you! Ah, God! You had 
been looking so kindly at me—Of course 
it will make a difference—with you. This 
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is when my punishment begins. The 
furies wait a long time, but they scourge 
at last.” 

“Child, you hurt me!’ He folded his 
arms again and Jeannette could have em- 
braced him for that gesture of self-re- 
pression. “The difference is with Bertrand 
Barré. It has made a difference with him. 
It has changed his whole life.” 

“Bertrand! He never cared 

“Jeannette, a wrong never dies, but it is 
the wronger, not the wronged, with whom 
it lingers. The cowardly wrong that Barré 
did took away his self-respect when most 
he needed it. The obligation he failed to 
acknowledge removed from his life that 
honorable incentive which would have 
spurred on his laggard genius. His art, 
like the man himself, was unresfrained, 
ineffectual. The cruel affair with you was 
the inward blight. It gradually spread 
to root and branch. He is powerless.” 

“Poor Bertrand! Then I have been 
the ruin of him. So it comes back to me, 
after all.” 

Glenfall caught her delicate hands. 

“Do not torture yourself, my lady. It 
was his desertion of you, not your going 
to him, that played havoc with his life.” 

“So everything has made a difference,” 
said Jeannette, looking far away. 

“Everything counts.” 

“Love-Game!”’ rang faintly from the 
tennis-courts in a girl’s joyous voice. Er- 
rick drew Jeannette to her feet, holding 
her hand against his heart. 

“Discovered! You two!” cried Letitia 
Glenfall’s gay voice. She came, an ath- 
letic apparition in white, her dark hair 
brushed, wing-like, from her forehead. 

“We won the set, Raoul and I! And 
aren’t you people going to dress for din- 
ner? Come along!” 

The white apparition vanished ahead 
of them. The Egyptian nurse crooned a 
lullaby to the Khedive’s baby as she car- 
ried her in her arms to the Grande Etab- 
lissement. They heard the Divonne river 
gurgling one deep note at the Source 
Emma. 

“Ah, shall I ever know what difference 
it makes with you?” asked Jeannette. 

“Tt makes this difference,” said the 
man, opening his arms and folding her 
close. 
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Cupid 


BY GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Author of 


Father’s in the study, 
Mother’s in the hall; 
I therefore place these thumb-marks 
Upon the parlor wall. 
For once the whipping’s over, 
The pain will wear away; 
But the thumb-marks on the parlor wall 
Will stay and stay and stay. 
Dreams of Immortality. 


H's parents were at the Golf Club; 

his brother was playing in a chil- 
dren’s tennis tournament at the Merri- 
mans’. His governess, as the Japanese 
butler remarked, was enjoying a bilious 
attack. Faustine, the parlor maid, who 
was supposed to be looking after him, 
had just run up to her room to fetch a 
sun hat. And so Dan took his bow and 
arrows from the umbrella-stand in the 
front hall, and melted very swiftly into 
the thickest part of the landscape. He 
passed under a bower of honeysuckle, 
sighed, and stood still. Faustine, he knew, 
would look for him only along the sandy 
open road to Aiken. She had a horror of 
bowers and thickets, because it was well 
known to her that in such places snakes 
abode. 

Presently, just as Dan had expected, 
the parlor maid ran out of the house, 
making a noise like a frightened hen, and 
disappeared calling, “Master Dan!— 
Master Dan!—” around a bend of the 
Aiken road. Master Dan made the noise 
that is spelled U-g-h. Then he turned to 
his people and addressed them in the fol- 
lowing words: “Wa-wa-mucka mucka hi 
yack-y-yack.” The old men, the squaws 
and the little children grunted an en- 
thusiastic approval. They were starving, 
but Mototopah (The Four Bears) had 
spoken, promising a great hunt, and at the 
end of it a heap eat. 

It was 80 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
shade. 

Mototopah laid his bow and his quiver 


‘The Wreath,’" etc. 


full of arrows upon the ground, and 
stripped himself stark naked. The dap- 
pled sunlight fell upon a sturdy body of 
pink and brown gutta percha. Upon the 
upper left arm a vaccination scar glis- 
tened like a silver coin. The boy looked 


like a Praxiteles Cupid without the 
wings. But when he had found a crow’s 
feather and stuck it over one ear he 


thought he really resembled that famous 
Mandan chief, Mototopah (The Four 
Bears). 

He caught up his bow, slung the quiver 
across his shoulders, and, very beautiful 
in fact, but in imagination much more so, 
moved cautiously onward through the 
thickets that skirt the Sand River. Now 
and then he looked down at his feet. Yes, 
he was walking pigeon-toed. It was get- 
ting to be second nature, and thank the 
Great Spirit for that. 

Dan had often heard his father speak of 
game laws. But Dan’s father and his kind 
were mere white men, trespassers and 
despoilers. Dan was a red man, as you 
could see by his bright blue eyes, and his 
close-cropped, curly golden hair. The 
blood of Uncas, The Bounding Elk, 
flowed in his veins. Of white men “with- 
out a cross,” there was but the one with 
whom Dan was on terms of confidence, 
“Deerslayer,” sometimes hight “La 
Longue Carabine.”’ Therefore the laws of 
the white man were not for Dan. Where 
he pleased, there he might hunt, and 
when. The country was his, east and 
west to the great salt lakes, and north 
to the land of summer snow. Further- 
more, his people were so hungry that 
they would have drunk soda water and 
eaten cookies; and the pen cannot make 
a self-respecting Indian any more wan- 
tonly hungry than that. But Dan was de- 
termined to feast them on buffalo meat. 


Presently his sharp eyes, guided by his 

















sharp ears, detected a buffalo bull in the 
top of a crab-apple tree. She was singing 
a little, trilling song of speckled eggs. 
But that doesn’t matter. Dan missed by 
the thickness of his thumb, and the buf- 
falo bull spread her wings and flew away. 

“Ugh,” grunted the hunter, and was 
a long time finding his arrow. But during 
the search a great joy came to him. 
Briefly stated, he was captured by a hos- 
tile tribe, who tied him to a stake and 
thrust burning splinters into his legs. He, 
however, with a sudden wrench, burst his 
bonds, and escaped (even though divers 
yelling braves pursued on horseback) by 
the swiftness of his feet. He had borne 
his torture calmly and smiling. Gaining a 
safe place, he halted to examine his 
wounds. The Great Spirit had indeed 
been good to him. Three of the scratches 
(there were twenty-nine altogether) 
made by the wild blackberry vines, were 
actually oozing blood. By squeezing Dan 
increased the supply until he was able to 
put on war paint: three streaks on each 
cheek, and a roundish stain in the mid- 
dle of his forehead. He would have pre- 
ferred a skull and cross-bones upon his 
chest, but you can’t have everything. 

Dan was no purposeless hunter. ‘There 
is a certain glade, half way down the 
Sand river, surrounded even in the midst 
of winter by walls of living green, honey- 
suckle, and bay trees, and cedar, and 
wild smilax and jasmine. Whenever Dan 
went riding with his brother and the 
groom, he filled his pockets with oats, 
and whenever he passed near enough, he 
threw the oats into this glade, to bait 
the game. So the missed buffalo and the 
capture and escape were merely incidents 
of travel. The real hunting was yet to 
come. 

The glade’s level, sanded floor and the 
trees shading it were occupied by a large, 
if scattered, herd of buffalo; and one 
(a blue one) offered a sufficiently tempt- 
ing mark to Dan in his stealthy, creep- 
ing approach. He rose cautiously to his 
knees, fitted an arrow to the string, and 
drew it slowly to his ear. 

Miss Livingston and Mr. Campbell, 
who were walking their horses down 
Sand River, chose this exact psychological 
canter. The sudden beat 
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of hoofs and a merry laugh by Miss Liv- 
ingston, frightened the buffalo and dis- 
turbed Dan’s aim. Shaft and quarry flew 
at one and the same instant; quarry 
across Sand River to the top of a long 
needle pine, and shaft through the very 
center of the space lately occupied by 
quarry. All the game in and about the 
glade scattered with little piping cries of 
fright. 

Miss Livingston reined her horse to a 
walk. 

“Did you see, Phil ?” 

“See what ?” 

“Cupid, with his bow and arrow, back 
there in the laurel.” 

“I felt something here,” said Camp- 
bell, smiling, and he laid his hand over 
his heart—‘“something sharp like an ar- 
row. But I didn’t see the great hunter.” 

“It was a beautiful little boy without 
any clothes on, and he was shooting a 
bow and arrow at a blue jay.” 

“I wish the arrow had hit you,” said 
Campbell. “I wish it had drilled into 
your granite heart, and was barbed so it 
wouldn’t come out.” 

“Please,” she said, “‘don’t snatch at 
everything as an excuse for making silly 
speeches. I don’t like you when you 
aren’t sensible. It—it gets boring after a 
time.” 

Campbell spoke with a faint show of 
temper. 

“You don’t credit me with either seri- 
ousness or honesty.” 

She did not answer him until, still 
walking, the horses came to the little 
brook at the end of Sand River. Beyond 
this brook the road climbs a hill, and 
there is no shade. 

“Tt’s too hot to cross the Rubicon,” 
said Miss Livingston. “Let’s go back the 
way we came.” 

They turned and rode a long time in 
silence. 

“Sometimes,” said Campbell, “I won- 
der if you’d feel any sorrow whatever if I 
were struck dead at your feet.” 

She chose to answer with levity. 

“Tt would be frightfully embarrass- 
ing,” she said. “I shouldn’t have the 
slightest idea what to do, Of course if 
there were people about I could beg the 
question by screaming; but if it should 
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happen here and now—Oh, my God! Oh, 
Philip—” 


Dan had waited with genuine aborigi- 
nal patience and stoicism for the happy 
buffalo to return to their happy feeding 
ground. He crouched, motionless and 
alert, deep among the laurel bushes, an 
arrow ready on the string. The first buf- 
falo to return were a pair of very young 
lovers who had quarreled. ‘The male was 
almost bursting himself with efforts to 
make it up; but the female flew from 
tree to tree, and from branch to branch, 
and wouldn't be pacified. The male was 
in a perfect agony of fear and remorse. 

It seems that the two had married 
(without their parents’ consent) and had 
started to build a tiny house. Well, when 
it was only half finished, the little wife, 
who was dreadfully inexperienced, laid 
an egg, and as the house wasn’t finished, 
there was no place to put it, and it fell 
to the ground and broke. The young hus- 
band, who thought himself rather a bird 
of the world, instead of comforting her 
and making much of her, laughed, and 
told the story in confidence to his best 
friend; and this one told it to his wife, 
and in two hours it had gotten all over 
the town. Hence the quarrel. 

The husband, worn out with misery 
and expostulation, presently gave over 
pursuing his wife and rested on a twig. 

“That’s right!” his wife taunted 
him from a safe distance, “you let me 
alone!” 

“Oh, Jenny,” he cried, “I believe you 
wouldn’t care two straws if I were shot 
dead at your feet.” 

At that moment Dan’s arrow struck 
the little man full in the chest, and 
knocked him clean off the limb where he 
was standing. He was so surprised that 
he didn’t use his wings to right himself 
until he was within a foot of the ground. 
But he landed on his feet and stood 
dazed, mortified and amazed. Only for a 
moment. The little wife had descended 
to him, swift as a little gray thunder- 
bolt, screaming and begging his pardon 
at the top of her lungs. “Don’t tell me 
you’re not killed,” she said. “I know you 
are. And it’s my fault—my fault.” 

“T should think you could see for your- 
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self,” he said testily, ‘that I’m not dead 
yet. But I dare say’’—and he looked very 
sorry for himself and very pitiful—‘that 
I’ve received internal injuries which will 
be the end of me. But it will be a lesson 
to you, I hope, and teach you to keep 
your nasty temper in better control.” 

“Please,” she said, “don’t scold me; 
only forgive me, and love me, and love 
me.” 

“Well, all right, I will this once. Only 
don’t do it again.”’ 

Presently they flew off to their half 
finished nest, and she was so good to him 
and so contrite, that in another ten min- 
utes he had really forgiven her, and 
loved her as much as ever. 

So Dan’s blunt arrow brought happi- 
ness to one couple. But Dan rejoiced for 
a different reason. He had credited him- 
self with one buffalo, and had sent the 
meat off to his people by swift runners. 

Then there flew into the glade a mock- 
ing bird buffalo, who for a long time was 
so restless as to present nothing but a 
moving target. At last, though, he 
perched on a branch about the height of 
a man’s shoulder from the ground, and 
began to make fun of all the people he 
had seen that day, and of all the things 
he had heard them say; and occasionally 
he varied his vaudeville performance by 
proving that he had also a genuine and 
exquisite gift of creative melody. 

Dan realized, just a second too late, 
that the mocking bird buffalo was in di- 
rect line with a man and a girl riding 
horseback in the Sand River. He saw his 
arrow pass close to the buffalo’s tail 
feathers and, curving downward slightly, 
strike the man squarely in the right eye. 
And he saw the man toss his arms wildly 
and fall on his back in the sand, and he 
heard the girl cry: 

“Oh, my God !—Oh, Philip!” 

And saw her slide from the saddle and 
gather the man’s head and shoulders in 
her arms. 


Miss Livingston was aware, presently, 
of a little naked boy, whose face was 
stained with blood and tears, who pulled 
at her sleeve, and kept saying: “It was an 
accidunt.” 

“You nasty little devil, 


” 


she cried. 
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“Can you ride?—Then get on that horse 
and ride for the doctor.” 

Aiken remembers to have seen a little 
naked boy go by upon a great bay horse, 
that he beat, as he went, with a toy 
bow. He reached the doctor’s house, and 
there was the doctor just stepping into 
the gig. 

“You’re wanted in Sand River,” cried 


Dan. “A man’s been shot in the eye!” 


The doctor, driving his foaming horse 
at a gallop through the heavy sand, saw 
in the distance a girl who rode and a man 
who walked by her side. They waved to 
him to stop. 

‘“‘Where’s the man who’s been hurt?” 
he said, sharply. “You?” There was a 
handkerchief over Campbell’s right eye. 

The doctor jumped out of his gig and 
lifted the handkerchief. 

“Hum,” said the doctor, “it looks 
nasty, but it’s only bruised. You. wont 
lose it.” 

“It wouldn’t matter much if I did,” 
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said Campbell, who in spite of his pain 
was smiling peacefully. “I’ve got one 
other that’s just as good, and two that 
are ever so much better.” 

At first the doctor didn’t understand. 
But he was an old friend, and they told 
him. Then Dan came on the scene riding 
Campbell’s horse. He had delayed at the 
encampment of his people to put on his 
clothes. 

Dan leaped to the ground and bowed 
bashfully. “I want to apologize,” he said. 

“That’s all right, old man,” said 
Campbell. “Don’t mention it.” 

“T wont, indeed I wont,” exclaimed 
Dan enthusiastically, “if you wont.” 

Then they all laughed. 

“Little Boy,” said Miss Livingston, “I 
called you some very horrid names. What 
I really meant to say was that you are the 
dearest, darlingest little boy in all the 
world.” 

“Tt don’t know how good a shot you 
are,” said Campbell, “but you're a 
mighty lucky one.” 


The Difficult Road 


BY MABEL NELSON THURSTON 


Author of *' Bread,” etc 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


HEN Fairhaven learned that Tom 
Herrick was engaged to Alice Gor- 
don, its first sensation was one of undis- 
guised amazement. For Tom Herrick to 
marry a plain, quiet little thing like Alice 
Gordon! Not, of course, that she wasn’t a 
nice girl—a very nice girl for that mat- 
ter, thrifty and capable, with pretty, 
modest manners that one didn’t see any 
too often in these days; only it seemed 
so strange for Tom Herrick, who had 
been in love ever since he was in dresses, 
to settle down—that way. 

As the first amazement passed, how- 
ever, Fairhaven began to discover that 
after all, Tom had shown unexpected 
wisdom. Everybody liked Tom Herrick ; 
he was one of those rare beings born with 


the gift of charm; he had personal rela- 
tions not only with every man, woman 
and child, but with every dog and cat 
in the town; that it was felt that he had 
been wise in recognizing Alice’s far less 
showy gifts, and that he had been still 
wiser in claiming them, was perhaps an 
acknowledgment which few if any 
would have realized. So far as is known, 
old Dr. McGruder was the only dis- 
senter. His wife told him the news one 
cold March evening when he had just 
returned from a long round of out-coun- 
try visits, and having slipped into his old 
dressing-gown and flowered slippers, was 
rummaging through the mess of papers 
on his desk for a certain article he 
wanted. He looked up sharply. 
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‘Hello, what’s that ?’’ he asked. “7'om 
Herrick and Alice Gordon!” 

“Yes, aren’t you surprised? Everybody 
is. But it will be the best thing in the 
world for Tom, after all. Of course he’s 
a dear fellow—nobody could help loving 
him, but you know he ¢s irresponsible, 
and Alice is exactly the sort of nice, 
quiet, prudent girl who will plan and 
manage and bring him out all right.” 

[he doctor stood thinking, his heavy 
eyebrows drawn together in a frown. 

“T reckon,” he agreed slowly, “she’ll 
manage fast enough. It’s in the blood. 
Old lady Gordon managed the church 
and the minister and half the town, and 
Alice’s mother isn’t far behind—accord- 
ing to her opportunities.’ 

“Well, and isn’t that what 
needs ?”” Mrs. McGruder inquired. 

The doctor shook his head impatiently. 
“The longer I live, the more I realize 
that there’s no human being in the world 
that can be sure what any other human 
being needs. We blunder enough, the 
lord knows, but after all I suppose we 
stumble upon the best things for our- 
selves, quite as often as anybody else 
would stumble upon them for us. May- 
be Tom’s right. He’s got chances on his 
side at any rate.” 

“Chances —of course he’s got 
chances!” Mrs. McGruder replied, grow- 
ing more positive, as is the way of human 
nature, in the face of opposition. “I’d 
like to know what better chance he could 
want than a nice sensible girl who knows 
how to manage. He’s in luck, that’s what 
he is.” 

“Tt all depends,” the doctor responded 
moodily, “upon what she manages to do 
with Tom.” 

But Mrs. McGruder’s fleeting indig- 
nation had passed already. 

“Maybe I don’t know Tom and Alice,” 
she retorted cheerfully, “but I do know 
you, James McGruder, and I know bet- 
ter than to let you settle the questions of 
the universe after you’ve been to Jones’ 
Hollow. There’s hot chicken pie and 
baked Indian pudding, and Mary’s put- 
ting them on the table this minute. Sup- 
pose you let Tom and Alice alone till 
after you’ve had your supper.” 

Tom and Alice meanwhile were get- 


‘Tom 
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ting along very well without anyone’s 
aid. Tom, as has been said, had been 
more or less in love from the time he was 
in pinafores, but it was the first time with 
Alice, and she took it very seriously. She 
was a trim, dainty little thing, and if sh« 
was not a beauty, neither was she as plain 
as people sometimes called her. She held 
high ideals of life, especially of her life 
and Tom’s; there were moments, occa- 
sionally, when Tom had an uncomfort- 
able fear that the ideals might be 
difficult to live up to—a mental sensa- 
tion akin to the physical one of the 
“erick in the neck” which follows a pro- 
longed upward gaze; such fears, how- 
ever, were but fleeting clouds, softening 
the brightness of a summer day. Alice 
was so humbly grateful for his love, so 
full of wonder over it! A less generous 
and sweet-hearted fellow would have 
been spoiled by her adoration, but to 
Tom, conscious of his own shortcomings 
and her perfections, it all seemed no less 
miraculous than to her. 

“I wish I had more to give you at 
first,” Tom said wistfully, one afternoon. 
(He had said it a hundred times before, 
but neither of them minded that). “I 
hate to have you do a thing with those 
tiny hands, I'd like to dress you in spun 
gold and give you a coach and four! But 
never mind—I’m not going to stay as- 
sistant bookkeeper !” 

“Of course you're not,” Alice re- 
sponded seriously. ‘‘You’re going to make 
a splendid thing out of your life, and 
become a power. It’s what every man 
must be if he’s half a man. And as for 
spun gold,” she went on more lightly, “I 
think it would be dreadfully uncomfort- 
able, and you know I’m terribly afraid 
of horses—I shouldn’t be happy a mo- 
ment behind four of them.” 

“Not if I were driving?’ Tom asked. 

“Then I’d be doubly afraid—a_hun- 
dred times more,”’ Alice answered. “I 
wouldn’t care so much what happened to 
me, but to have anything happen to 
you—” She turned away quickly, but not 
so quickly but that Tom had caught a 
glimpse of her eyes. 

“Why, Alice!” he cried. 

“T’m a goose,” she answered, laughing 
through her tears. ‘I’m just as ashamed 
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as I can be, only somehow it all came 
over me—if anything should happen to 
you—’”’ She pulled him down to her and 
finished the sentence mutely. Tom 
greatly moved ; such demonstrations were 
rare with Alice. 

“And all for an imaginary coach and 
four horses,” he teased her, a little later. 

“T know,” she returned shamefacedly. 
Then she slipped her hand in his. 


Was 


“I’m so glad it’s—the way it is,’’ she 
half whispered. 
“How do you mean?” Tom asked, 


holding the little hand very close. 

“Why, that you haven't money yet, 
and we can begin in a tiny house, and 
that I shall have to do the work. Of 
course it wont that because 
you couldn’t possibly stay assistant book- 
keeper, but somehow I have a feeling that 
nothing else will ever be so dear. I—I 
feel as if I’d be jealous if anybody else 
cooked your meals.” 

“We might send the cook out in the 
coach and four,” Tom suggested, gayly. 

“But what good would that—’” Alice 
began. Then she laughed. Nobody ever 
joked in her family, and she had not yet 
fully gotten accustomed to Tom’s ways. 

They were up in the huckleberry pas- 
ture at the time. It was a warm July day, 
and fragrant breaths of sweet fern 
drifted about them. Below, lay the vil- 
lage, nestled among its trees; they could 
see quite clearly the little four-room cot- 
tage in which Alice was to cook Tom’s 
meals. Farther away, upon the Hill, was 
the more pretentious house which they 
were to take after Tom’s promotion. If 
that particular wasn’t available 
at the time, there would be another. Or 
they would build. But it would be some- 
where on the Hill, for that was where the 
nicest people lived. 

“Or most of the nicest,”’ Alice amend- 
ed, for Tom never had lived on the Hill. 

“Where all the nicest gravitate in 
time,” Tom laughed. ‘Success should 
pull one up, you know.” 

Alice did not laugh. Instead a great 
terror suddenly darkened her brown 


stay way, 


one 


eyes. 

“What is it, dear?”” Tom asked. “You 
haven’t discovered that one of the horses 
is a kicker, have you?” 
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“Don’t,” the girl breathed, “oh, Tom, 
don't!” 

“Vou absurd, little, white goose,” ‘Ton 
laughed; then his face, too, changed. 
Chis was something, and not to be teased 
away. ‘‘Tell me,” he commanded, quietly. 

Alice’s eyes, full of that strange an- 
guish, looked at him imploringly. 

“Suppose,” she whispered, “oh, Tom, 
suppose we shouldn’t make a success— 
you and I. I don’t mean in money, I mean 
—other things. Suppose / shouldn’t be 
the kind of wife you needed!” 

For an instant the boy was dazed_ by 
her mood; then his reason asserted it 
self. 

“Look here, Alice,” he said sternly, 
“you're not to say anything like that 
again, nor to think of it—wnot ever. Do 
you hear? It’s all wrong and morbid and 
untrue. I guess two people who love each 
other and want to do the right thing 
aren’t going to go on the rocks. It’s when 
the love isn’t real that there’s danger. And 
ours—oh, Alice!” His voice broke—he 
was nothing but a boy after all, and the 
wonder of the old miracle was too much 
for him at times. 

The terror was passing from the girl’s 
eyes, though they still held his. 

“You are sure?” she said, shyly. “Oh, 
Tom, I had to say it—it had come to 
me once or twice before—the fear. I— 
I’d die a thousand times over sooner than 
hurt you, Tom. It didn’t seem as if there 
could be any danger when I love you so. 
But I wanted to be sure.” 

“Tt’s the surest thing in all the world,” 
Tom answered confidently. 

That was in July. In September Tom 
and Alice were married and went to live 
in the cottage where Alice was to cook 
Tom’s meals. They were radiantly happy. 
Alice, planning and contriving and man- 
aging, worked wonders with Tom’s small 
salary and dreamed of all they would do 
when it was increased as, of course, it 
soon must be. 

As for Tom, he filled the front yard 
with flowers and the back with chickens, 
and brought home a thoroughbred collie 
that he taught all sorts of tricks, and was 
brimming with nonsense from the time 
he reached home at night till he started 
for the office the next morning. There, it 























is true, his spirits sobered. Tom hated 
office work. Once he had suggested to 
Alice that he thought he would make a 
better farmer, especially with livestock, 
but Alice very sensibly pointed out that 
this was just his fancy; he had had no 
experience ; his present position, on the 
contrary, with its opportunities for pro- 
motion, was a fact. Besides, raising live- 
stock wouldn’t give one any social posi- 
tion at all; nobody in town—nobody 
that was anybody—did anything like 
that. 

So Tom drudged through his work and 
played through his evenings, and though 
the promotion did not come so soon as 
they had expected, they got on very com- 
fortably through the first year and a half 
of the next. And then little Ellen came, 
and they realized that they never before 
had known what life was. 

For a few months they were wrapped 
up in the marvel of her. Tom insisted 
upon Alice’s having a maid to help her 
with the work, and although Alice 
fretted over waste and breakages, she 
could not deny that Tom was right in the 
matter. But Hannah’s wages, small 
though they were, added to the extra ex- 
penses little Ellen made necessary, began 
to invade their tiny savings; and still 
Tom did not get his promotion, 

One night he found Alice waiting for 
him with a nervous color in her cheeks. 
She surrendered little Ellen, who began 
crowing and struggling at the sight of 
her father, and walked down the yard 
beside her husband. 

“Tom,” she began. 

‘What say?” Tom answered absently. 
“Alice, look at this little monkey. She’s 
actually found her way into my pocket !” 

But Alice did not look; her voice 
sounded hard in her effort at restraint. 

“Tom, I saw Mrs. Glaston to-day.” 

“Did you? (Stop that, you small beg- 
gar you! Do you want to choke your old 
daddy?)” Tom’s voice was carelessly 
pleasant. 

“Tom,” she said, “Alec was promoted 
last month.” 

Tom nodded. “He’s a smart fellow, 
Alec. Takes to figures like a duck to 
water. He’s going to make his way fast.” 
“But Tom—” Alice’s small face was 
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sharpened into intensity. ‘“Tom, he hasn’t 
been there half as long as you, and you 
haven’t got your promotion yet.” 

Tom perched EHen upon his shoulder, 
but he did it absent-mindedly now. His 
honest eyes met his wife’s worried ones. 

“I guess it’s all right, Alice,” he said, 
soberly. “Alec deserved it. You see he has 
the knack at books and figures and I 
haven’t. If I could only manage figures 
the way I can collies and chickens— 
Why, Alice, poor liftle girl, is it so bad as 
that ? I—I thought we were getting along 
all right—” 

Alice turned suddenly and buried her 
face against Tom’s shoulder. 

“It—it isn’t the getting along,” she 
sobbed. “It’s that you haven’t been pro- 
moted when others have. I’d manage to 
get along on half what we have, if we 
had to; but I can’t dear to have others go 
ahead of you, Tom.” 

Tom patted her with his free hand, but 
his boyish face looked troubled, and he 
spoke with difficulty. 

“T’m afraid sometimes that you've 
thought I was different from what I am, 
Alice—that you didn’t realize what a 
stupid, plodding sort of a fellow I really 
am.” 
Alice-lifted her tear-stained face and 
put one hand passionately across his lips. 

“You sha’n’t say such things, Tom. I 
wont let you!” she cried. “There isn’t any 
one of them that’s so fine and clever as 
you are. That was why it hurt me so— 
that it shouldn’t be recognized. You did- 
n’t think I cared about the money, Tom! 
Tell me that you knew that.” 

So Tom told her that and many other 
things, and they went into the house. 
Alice sent Hannah off for the evening, 
so that they could have it alone*together. 

“You see,” she declared with a half- 
shy laugh, “I wasn’t made for luxury. I 
liked the old times better, before we had 
Hannah—only, of course, there’s Ellen 
now. Oh, Tom!’’—she pushed aside her 
plate and looked at him startled; life’s 
great truths have a fashion of demanding 
recognition at strange moments some- 
times ; they keep esoteric time and leave 
you no stage setting ; we lift our eyes sud- 
denly from some trivial task, and there 
stands the solemn presence. So now, one 
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of these revealing moments had come to 
Alice: her voice was full of awe, almost 
of terror. 

“Tom, we can’t go back! Folks can't 
ever go back, can they? It seemed dearer 
before, but when we think of Ellen—’’ 

No, they couldn’t go back. Tom, alas, 
could not go back 
and make over his 
careless, irresponsi 
ble, happy years and 
build in them the 
irksome virtues that 
business success de- 
mands. And Alice 
could not go back to 
those days when, to 
her dazzled _ eyes, 
Tom walked a con- 
queror. 

When a year 
later, little Tom ap- 
peared, and Alice, 
struggling to make 
ends meet, grew pale 
and thin and quick- 
tempered under the 
strain, Tom’s boy- 
ish face began to 
wear a haggard look. 
It was a hard-times 
year and _ business 
houses everywhere 
were cutting down 
their employees. 
Tom knew that 
there was_ small 
chance of his being 
retained. He had 
tried hard the past 
months, but no 
dogged, discouraged 
effort could make up 
for lost years of business discipline. 
He acknowledged the result, though he 
evaded the causes. He had not the knack, 
he said to himself. You couldn’t succeed 
if you hadn’t the knack. 

It was a soft April day when all the 
world was full of the stirring of new 
life and hope, that the blow fell. Tom, 
poor fellow, walked the town for an hour 
after he had received his last pay; then 
remembering that Alice would be wait- 
ing and worrying, he set his teeth and 





went home. He had no idea how he 
should break it to Alice, but he could at 
least spare her the anxiety of waiting. 
Little Ellen was watching at the gate 
and zan down to him with shrieks of de- 
light. Tom caught up Ellen and held her 
so close that she was frightened and 
whimpered a little; 
Tom did not hear 
her—he was looking 
at Alice, who had 
followed her. 
‘Alice!’ he cried. 
Alice turned 
white and _ leaned 
gropingly against 
the door, her eyes, 
wide and _ terrified, 
upon his face. But 
her voice was quiet 
—too quiet. 
“You've lost your 
position,” she said. 
Tom ran to her. 
“Don’t, Alice, don’t! 
Oh, you poor little 
girl! But Ill find 
something else soon 
—I must. Don't 
worry, dear, it will 
all come right.” 
Alice turned into 
the house. She knew 
that she was failing 
Tom; she _ ached 
with pity for him. 
But strangely inter- 
mingled with the 
pity was something 
else—the flaming 
conviction that if 


** Good-by ”” she had been in 


Tom’s place she 
would not have lost the position. Like 
one in a dream, she heard Tom’s voice, 
eager, pleading—“it can’t be long. And 
we can sell some of the garden truck 
—one can always do that. And chickens, 
too—ours have done so well. It can’t be 
long, but even if things don’t start up till 
fall, the garden and the chickens will tide 
us over—Poor little girl, it’s awfully 
hard for you, but as long as we have each 
other and the babies—” And all the time 
something within her was crying with 
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mingled passion and scorn, “Oh, if I 
were a man—if only I were a man!” 

There was little chance of Tom’s get- 
ting a position before fall: after but 
a few days of search, they both realized 
that. So they settled down to their hard 
summer. Hannah was dismissed at once, 
and their few luxur- 
ies dropped. Tom 
helped in the work, 
and took a large part 
of the care of the 
babies— who both 
adored him; their 
little garden did 
well and they soid 
eggs and chickens—- 
not many, for they 
did not have many, 
but, through Alice’s 
careful contriving, 
enough to cover nec- 
essary bills. Really, 
the summer need 
not have been bad, 
but for that persist- 
ent voice in Alice’s 
heart. By a curious 
perversity for which 
she often took her- 
self to task when she 
lay awake at night 
thinking things over 
and over, Tom’s 
very eagerness to 
help sometimes made 
her fiercely angry. 
For a man—a man 
—to be willing to 
sweep the piazza and 
carry water and play 
housemaid to babies, 
even though they 
were his own! Of the chickens she 
thought little. The clamorous voice al- 
ways ignored those. 

So the summer passed and fall came, 
and in November there were signs that 
the business depression was lifting. Tom 
began doggedly to search for work, but 
there were thousands all over the coun- 
try searching for it also, and many of 
them had far better qualifications than 
he. Alice never scolded when he came 
home after those fruitless searches, but 
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her cheeks flamed and her silence was al- 
most harder than speech, It seemed as if 
there was nothing they could talk about 
any more, except the children, and even 
about them they had little to say. Tom 
began to dread those silent evenings as 
he never had dreaded anything in his life 
before. 

Then _ suddenly 
one day things 
changed. Tom had 
been off again on the 
cld search. He had 
not succeeded, but 
he had sold one of 
his collie pups. Ten 
dollars looked large 
these days, and he 
had a half shame- 
faced eagerness to 
put it into Alice’s 
hands — poor little 
Alice! How he 
longed to give her 
thousands of them! 
But he must find 
a place soon, it 
couldn’t be much 
longer; and then— 
then he would make 
up to her for the 
hard year. 

Alice was watch- 
ing for him. That 
was unusual these 
days, and Tom 
brightened pathetic- 
ally at the sight. He 
kissed her and swung 
the babies gaily to 
the ceiling. Poor 





At the door she stopped Tom, made for 


light-hearted days, 

caught so eagerly at every chance to be 
happy. He was quite sure now that Alice 
would be delighted over the ten dollars 
for the collie; he put the babies down 
and reached into his pocket for it, but 
just at the moment Alice spoke, and 
something in her voice arrested his hand. 
“Tom,” she said, her eyes in spite of 
herself evading his face, ““Tom, I—I’ve 
got something to tell you. I’m afraid you 
wont like it, but it is only for a little 
while, and—I couldn’t endure it any lon- 
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ger, Tom. You don’t know what I’ve suf- 
fered!” 

Tom stood, his face slowly whitening. 
Alice, glancing at him, hurried on nerv- 
ously. “It’s—Tom, I went to Mr. Pem- 
berton to-day and got a position as his 
private secretary. You know I studied 
shorthand and I’ve been practicing up 
lately. He tested me and said that if I 
could live up to that, I’d be too good to 
be true. I’m sure I can, for I always liked 
it. | always meant to be a stenographer 
if—if it hadn’t been for you, Tom. Tom, 
dear, don’t look so—don’t you see we had 
to do something ?” 

Tom stirred at the cry in her voice and 
looked at her. 

“T know I’ve been a failure, Alice, but 
I hadn’t expected anything like this, T— 
I guess I’ll have to go off and think it 
out. Don’t wait supper,” and he was gone. 

Alice hurried to the v-indow. Tom was 
tramping across the fields heavily, almost 
like an old man, Sudden tears burned his 
wife’s eyes, “But I had to," she defended 
herself, “I had to. We couldn’t go on this 
way. There are the children.” 

Yet, though the defense seemed good, 
she spent a miserable evening. She did 
not stay up for Tom—something in that 
tired, stooping figure forbade it—but she 
was awake until late at night he came in. 
He often slept with little Tom and she 
heard him stepping about softly, not to 
disturb the hoy; but long after the sounds 
in the next room had ceased she lay star- 
ing inte the dark, dreading to face Tom 
in the morning. 

But Tom in the morning was not so 
bad. He looked tired, but he played with 
the children as usual. Only once he al- 
luded to the matter and that was to ask 
when she began. 

“To-day,” she said. “Hannah is com- 
ing over, and she will get your dinner.” 
She hesitated, a thousand entreaties, sup- 
plications, explanations, crowding for 
speech, but something in Tom’s quiet re- 
pelled them. She attended to the chil- 
dren’s breakfast—neither she nor Tom 
could eat that morning—and then hur- 
ried to get ready. At the door she stopped. 

“Hannah hasn’t come yet,” she said, 
anxiously. “She promised to get over at 
eight.” 
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“T’ll take care of the children,” Tom 
said. 

“IT know it wont be 
peated. Then she 
Tom dear.” 

“Good-by,” he answered gravely. He 
did not look up. 

\lice had expected a difficult day, but 
it wasn’t. Her alert mind sprang eagerly 
to its tasks. She loved it all, the methed 
and precision, the feeling in touch with 
large concerns. 

Mr. Pemberton smiled quizzitally at 
her when the day was ended. 

“Vou are too good to be true,” he said. 

Alice laughed gayly. “No, I’m not,” 
She retorted, “not a bit. I /ove it.” j 

“It will pass,’ he answered, eyeing her 
keenly. 

Alice shook her head. “No, it wont. 
It’s something in me that never had a 
chance before, and is so happy to be 
alive! I feel like a man, and it’s great!” 

Alice was right. It did not pass. At the 
end of a month she received an increase 
of salary; at the end of three months, a 
second, and the fourth month she was 
offered a position in a large legal firm at 
a salary larger than Tom had ever re- 
ceived. It was life to Alice. She enjoyed 
the work, she enjoyed the luxuries she 
could buy for home and the children ; she 
grew young again and looked better than 
for years. Tom had not yet found a place, 
though the hard times were over ; he had 
grown silent, and apparently indifferent 
to everything, except the children. They 
adored him more than ever and were his 
constant comrades. 

It was a little over a year after she had 
gone into business that Alice met Dr. Mc- 
Gruder on the street one day. His sharp 
physician’s eyes swept her keenly—her 
fine color, her happy, confident air, her 
trim, tailor-made gown. 

“Well,” he remarked, “you certainly 
are not encouraging to a country doctor 
who has his living to make.”’ 

“T’d have a cold just to accommodate 
you,” she laughed, “but I can’t afford to 
waste the time.”’ 

He stood absently pulling his big white 
beard. 

“Alice,” he said suddenly, “how Iong 
ago is it since you’ve seen Tom?” 
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“Tom ?” she echoed, start- 
led. ‘“‘Why,” this morning, 
of course. He was all right 
then. Oh, Dr. McGruder, 
has anything happened ?” 

The doctor shook his 
head, looking down on her 
in frowning kindliness. 

“Of course nothing’s hap- 
pened,” he said, brusquely, 
“nothing that hasn’t been 
happening for a year past. 
I asked you how long since 
you'd seen Tom. Go home 
and take a good look at him. 
He’s worth more than busi- 
ness, Alice.” 

Alice hurried home, her 
feet winged by fears. At the 
gate she stopped, a sudden 
anger surging across her, 
the anger we feel at having 
been betrayed into needless 
suffering. The shades were 
not drawn down, and in the 
warm, lighted room she saw 
Tom, tousled and laughing, 
galloping over the floor as a 
rearing steed with two 
shouting children on _ his 
back. Alice’s lips tightened 
indignantly. What had the 
doctor meant by scaring her 
so? 

But again and again, at 
supper, her glance came 
back to Tom, and in spite 
of herself, a strange anxiety 
began to oppress her. Tom 
was changed. It was strange she hadn’t 
noticed it before, but he was. He didn’t 
look sick exactly, but he looked as if life 
had ebbed away from him, as if he didn’t 
care. Half unconsciously she reached 
across to fix Ellen’s potato, but the child 
snatched her plate away. 

“Don’t want any tatoe,” she asserted. 

“Why, yes, you do,” Alice insisted. 
“You like it, Ellen.” 

“Don’t want mother’s tatoe—want 
daddy’s,” Ellen declared. 

Alice sank back as if struck by a sud- 
den blow. Tom looked up doubtfully ; 
she motioned him to attend to it. 
“They—you see—they see so much 
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'* Alice, how long ago is it since you’ve seen Tom?” 


more of me,” he muttered, apologetically. 

“Of course. It isn’t anything,” Alice 
returned sharply. 

After supper she tried to read—new 
books were among her luxuries, and she 
usually read in the evening. But to-night 
the words seemed to march before her 
eyes in meaningless processions. Upon a 
plea of weariness she went up-stairs 
early, but it was worse there. Lying 
awake through the hours, the darkness 
was full of disquiet—of words, looks, 
tiny incidents unnoted at the time, but 
biding their hour of judgment. And con- 
tinually her thoughts returned to Tom— 
Tom, who didn’t care. 
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The next morning, unable to endure it, 
she went to Dr. McGruder. He came in 
to her from breakfast, in the old flowered 
dressing-gown and slippers that he loved. 
it seerhed to Alice, nervous and ex- 
hausted from her sleepless night, as if the 
gaudy colors stabbed her eyes. She tried 
to look above them to the doctor’s face. 

“Tell me,” she demanded sharply, 
“What is the matter with Tom?” 

“What do you think?” the 
asked. 

Alice shook her head; to her indigna- 
tion, tears came into her eyes. 

“T don’t know. He never has com- 
plained. I don’t believe he’s sick. And 
yet—” 

The doctor waited. 

“Tt’s—I can’t tell what it is. It’s just 
something you feel.” 

From under his heavy brows, the old 
doctor’s eyes searched hers. 

“Alice,” he said, “would you like to be 
a man?” 

Alice nodded. “Wouldn’t 1?” she cried 
passionately. 

“What would you like it for?” 

“Oh, the success of it! The feeling 
that you do and conquer things!” 

“How would you like to be a man and 
have your wife support you?” 

Alice started, a quick flame leaping to 
her cheeks. 

“But I had to!” she cried. “Tom had 
his chance. He hasn’t found anything 
yet. It doesn’t seem as if there is any- 
thing he can do except’”—she was 
ashamed of herself, but scorn and anger 
drove her to it—“except raise collies.” 

“Why not let him raise collies, then?” 

Alice stared. The room seemed echo- 
ing with the words. ‘Raise collies !” 

“Collies, chickens, bees, anything he 
wants. Tom Herrick always did have the 
knack of making anything that breathed 
love him. He mightn’t give you clothes 
like those you’ve got on, but he could 
make an honest living and hold up his 
head among men.” 

“But—but I Jove to 
gasped. 

“T don’t know that that changes any- 
thing, except that it gives you a chance 
to show yourself a bigger wife. You are 
robbing him of his birthright, Alice. And 
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he is robbing you of yours. Which do the 
children go to with their confidences, you 
or Tom?” 

“They—they see so much more of 
Tom,” Alice said, defiantly. Even as she 
spoke them, she remembered that they 
were l’om’s words. 

“Well?” the doctor asked. 

The silence that followed seemed to 
Alice full of small, maddening, accusing 
voices. They were accusing her—her— 
who had suffered and waited, and finally 
taken a man’s place in the world because 
she had no man to do it for her. Did she 
choose to do it? Would any woman 
choose to support her husband? Granted 
that she enjoyed her work, did it com- 
pare with being proud of one’s husband? 

“Oh, you aren’t fair—you are cruel!” 
she cried chokingly. 

The old doctor had risen as she did, 
and his keen eyes were full of pity. “We 
have to be cruel sometimes,” he answered. 
“But I have done now, Alice—it’s your 
own heart that will be your best physi- 
cian. It is only you who can cure Tom.” 

Alice turned blindly toward the door. 
She had forgotten to say good-morning, 
but suddenly she found her hands caught 
in the doctor’s big grasp, and his rugged, 
weather-beaten face looking down into 
hers with infinite kindness. 

“You are a brave child, Alice,” he said. 

She snatched her hands away and hur- 
ried down the path, fighting to control 
the sobs that choked her. At the office she 
stopped for a moment to say that she was 
ill and could not be there that day. Then 
she hurried down to the square and took 
the first country-bound trolley. It did not 
make any difference where she went, any- 
where so that she could be alone and set- 
tle this terrible battle. She left the car at 
a still, green crossroads which she fol- 
lowed to a sunny meadow with a great 
boulder in the midst of it. She crept into 
its shadow and pulled off her hat and hid 
her aching head in her hands. 





It was late in the afternoon when she 
pushed open the gate. Tom was putter- 
ing about his beehives and the children 
were playing in the garden. They all 
looked up in surprise when she appeared. 
She walked straight to her husband. 

















‘* Alice,”’ he said, ‘* would you like to be a man?” 
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“Tom,” she said, “I—I’ve been so 
stupid, Will you take care of your wife? 
I gave up my position to-day.” 

Tom’s face whitened and then burned 
a slow, scorching red. 

“There are chickens and bees—’” 
Alice’s words rushed to end that terrible 
humiliation—‘“‘you told me that you 
could raise chickens. And there are your 
collies. Couldn’t you make something 
from them ?” 
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Tom stared at her incredulously. “But 
you didn’t like it—raising chickens. And 
at first, for a year or two, it might be a 
tight squeeze. You—you couldn’t have 
clothes like those, Alice—nor new 
books.” 

He hung upon her reply. 

Alice’s breath came fast. 

“But if—we had each other again, 
Tom?” she said, softly. “Why, Tom— 
Tom!” 


Washington Wiggles and 
The Hot Air Balloon 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
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NE of the most remarkable exam- 

_ples of unintentional foresight that 
has come to the notice of Uncle Ashdod 
Clootz in a long_and busy life in our 
village was worked out last week, and 
everybody in town is talking about it. 
Uncle Ashdod himself admits that it 
beats all. 

Along last fall when the county fair 
was On, a Man came to town with a big 
hot air balloon, to make parachute leaps, 
and his wife was with him. Wednesday 
afternoon the man went up in tights and 
made the leap, and Thursday the lady 
went up in tights and made a leap, but 
on Friday they both went up in tights 
and their parachutes did not open. The 
man was irretrievably lost, for he broke 
in two when he alighted, and half of 
him landed in this county, and half in 
the next, and neither of the two coroners 
would give up his half of the man, so 
the poor fellow never got together again, 
as you might say. But the lady was still 
more unfortunate, for she fell on the 
roof of Washington Wiggles’ barn, and 
she fell so swiftly that the friction of 
herself against the hay as she passed 
on through, set the hay afire, and the 
barn was consumed entirely with all its 


contents, and by the time the lady re- 
covered, Wash Wiggles had an attach- 
ment out, and had the sheriff serve it. 
He attached everything in sight, includ- 
ing the busted parachute, the lady’s tights 
and the hot air balloon. It seemed a 
foolish thing to do, for Wash had no use 
for a balloon, and didn’t know how to 
work one, but he said he guessed he 
could ’tend to that all right, and he up 
and married the balloon lady, because 
she knew how to run the balloon. Uncle 
Ashdod ‘said at the time that it was about 
as foolish a piece of Business as he ever 
saw, but he admits now that Wash has a 
long head. 

A week ago last Thursday Wash was 
out in his back lot drilling an artesian 
well to water the cattle, and he had 
drilled down about twenty-five feet when 
all of a sudden a great burst of wind 
came out of the well. It is still blowing, 
straight up in the air, at the rate of about 
sixty-two miles an hour, but at the time 
Wash didn’t know whether he had struck 
a small wind pocket or-a big breeze reser- 
voir. He didn’t have time to knew any- 
thing about it, for he shot up into the 
air lickety-split, about five hundred feet, 
and the only thing he had sense enongh 























to do was to hold fast to the twenty-five 
feet of drill. As he went up he curled 
his arms and legs around that drill and 
hung onto it as if was the only drill 
in the world and he was afraid it might 
get lost. It seemed as if he was never 
going to stop going upward, but at last 
he did stop, but he did not stop long. 
He began coming down again immed- 
iately. He was quite frightened. 

But when he had fallen one hundred 
and fifty feet or so he stopped falling 
and began to bounce gently up and down. 
At first he couldn’t make out what had 
happened, and then he remembered how, 
when he was a kid, he used to take a clay 
pipe and put the bowl end in his mouth 
and point the stem end upward and 
then take a green pea and run a pin half 
through it, and put the point end of the 
pin in the stem of the pipe. When he did 
this and blew hard the pea would arise 
in the air and dance just over the stem 
of the pipe as long as he had wind left 
to blow with. And that was what was 
happening to Wash over the artesian 
wind well, and there was no telling when 
the wind would fall. It might not fall 
for several thousand years. 

So Wash bounced around up there in 
the air for several hours, sometimes head 
up and sometimes the other way, and 
when his wife went out to call him for 
lunch she didn’t see him for quite awhile, 
and even then when she called him he 
didn’t come down. He couldn’t hear her 
on account of the rush of air, and he 
couldn’t make her hear either. So she 
watched him bounce until she got tired 
of it, and then she called on the neigh- 
bors to get him down. 

The fact was, there didn’t seem to be 
any way and several said so. Orone Mc- 
Dooble said they might get a rifle and 
shoot him, but that didn’t seem any good, 
for if they did shoot him he wouldn’t 
drop, unless they shot him with a big 
cannon, and no one seemed to have a big 
cannon. About the third day Uncle Ash- 
dod came out and looked Wash over with 
a telescope and remarked that he seemed 
to be getting a little thin and skinny, 
and that if they didn’t get him down 
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soon he wouldn’t be worth getting down 
at all. When they asked him how to get 
Wash down Uncle Ashdod thought a 
while and then said it would be the 
easiest thing in the world, and when he 
explained how, the neighbors set about 
it at once. They heated a big kettle of 
glue and brought out all the feather beds, 
and as soon as the glue was melted they 
chucked a shovelful into the artesian well 
breeze and it shot up and spattered itself 
all over Wash. Then they emptied a 
feather bed into the well, and the feathers 
darted up and stuck to the glue on Wash. 
And then they gave him another shower 
of glue and some more feathers. Uncle 
Ashdod said that when enough glue was 
on Wash the weight of it would bring 
him down, while the feathers would 
make sure that he lighted soft and easy. 
It would have worked fine if they hadn’t 
run out of glue at about the eighth coat. 

Uncle Ashdod’s neice, Clymenestra, 
was sent down to the railroad dépdt to 
see if Aloysius Crane, the station-agent, 
had any glue, but he didn’t have, and 
said that so far as he knew no one likely 
to go through on the train would have 
any. So Clymenestra came back. 

Then everybody began to despair of 
saving much of Wash until Grandville 
O’Phillipps of the local telephone com- 
pany dropped around to collect Wash’s 
’phone bill, which was long overdue, and 
he was mad. He said Wash was just 
staying up there to avoid paying the bill, 
but he would have a little plain talk 
with Wash about it. So he rigged a ’phone 
on a wire and chucked the ’phone into 
the well. and it shot up and stuck to 
one of Wash’s gluey places. And before 
the telephone man could say a word 
Wash ’phoned down. 

“Tell my fool wife to get out the 
balloon and fish for me,” was what he 
said, and inside of half+an hour it was 
done and Mrs. Wiggles was up in the 
air fishing down for Wash with a clothes 
line and a small boat anchor. She snagged 
him about the tenth try and hauled him 
in, but by that time he was pretty well 
played out, and she says it wasn’t any 
more fun than hooking a German carp. 
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‘A dog, Sammy! A little baby dog!”’ 


—~B-wRY Kieve?2 TA, 
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WO small and anxious faces peered 

over the brink of the ditch, while the 

source of the disturbance renewed his 
efforts, both muscular and vocal. 

“A dog, Sammy! A little baby dog! 
A white, little baby dog!” cried Celia 
in an ecstasy of excitement, though the 
coler appellation was rapidly becoming 
inappropriate, through the puppy’s re- 
repeated backslidings into the mire. 
“You stay right here, Sammy, and I[’ll 
get him out.” 

Celia spoke with a confidence not un- 
founded, for of this ditch she and Sam- 
my knew thoroughly both the outs and 
the ins. There was.a certain spot where 
a portion of the bank had crumbled, 
leaving a ledge which it was possible to 
traverse to the bottom. Celia had made 
the trip before, through a pure zest for 
adventure and now she started down 
without a thought but helpfulness. 

The white baby dog began to whimper 
confidingly, at the same time wading and 
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waddling valiantly to meet the relief 
expedition, and by the time Celia was 
on his level she was able to pull him into 
her arms. But the ascent was more diffi- 
cult. Even a small puppy, when he is 
slippery with mud and wriggling with 
rapture, is an armful for five years old. 
Sammy, however, awaiting them on the 
bank, was not without resource. He lay 
on his stomach and stretched out eager 
arms, 

“Puth ’im up!” he shouted. Celia, al- 
most spent, made a final effort. Sammy 
caught one of the dog’s legs; there was 
a general scramble, a mixture of exclam- 
ations, both human and canine, and Sam- 
my and the puppy were rolling on the 
bank, leaving Celia to finish her ascent 
in more deliberate security. 

“Aint he sweet?” gurgled Celia. 

“Fweet!” chorused Sammy, in the 
most sincere acquiescence, though indeed 
the reek of the dog’s late experience was 
still upon him. But his rescuers didn’t 




















mind that; bless you, no! The fetid 
breath of the drainage canal was their 
normal atmosphere. Other children 
might have died of it, they lived im- 
mune. 

Nor were they aware that the one- 
room dwelling of boards and tar-paper 
in which they lived was merely inci- 
dental to the malodorous canal, this 
home of theirs having been hastily 
thrown together, in days gone by, for 
the use of the workmen who dug the 
ditch. The house, it is true, had now ac- 
quired an air of permanent habitation, 
for there were scraps of lace curtain 
showing through the one small window, 
there was a tin wash-basin on a box out- 
side the door and a scarlet bean vine was 
coiling its friendly spirals along a length 
of string stretched diagonally across the 
front. 

The home environment of Celia and 
Sammy was by no means complex; their 
days were uneventful even to monotony, 
and the advent of the puppy was not an 
incident but an epoch. 

Yet even Sammy, as the afternoon be- 
gan to wane, grew sober in expectation 
of what mother would say. Since morn- 
ing, the hours had been one long romp ; 
even the necessity of sharing their noon 
meal with the dog was robbed of any 
seriousness by the puppy’s unfamiliarity 
with solid food. Though he whined often 
and emptily he managed only a small 
portion of bread and butter, in which 
evidence of a delicate appetite the chil- 
dren found encouragement, for certainly 
mother would recognize the advantage 
of that; but it was “‘scareful,” all the 
same, to see her coming. 

There she was, down the dry and dus- 
ty length of the parched street, near the 
place where the broken pavement came 
to an end; a small figure with a tired 
droop, walking slowly along, her body 
somberly outlined against a background 
of tumbling blackness—the sluggish, 


sooty flood from the thicket of smoke- 
stacks over yonder, among the jumbled 
mass of the distant packing houses. 
Instantly, as the woman came into 
view, Celia grasped the hand of Sammy, 
for without that precaution they never 
ventured beyond their own precincts. 
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And now, while the mother was gradu 
ally approaching, they started toward 
her on a lively trot. After them came the 
puppy, blundering, falling over his own 
paws, but making good time neverthe- 
less, and emphatically prominent by rea- 
son of his piercing protests against be- 
ing left. 

This would never do. Celia halted 
and, suddenly realizing that there was 
no use going to meet trouble, she com- 
manded the dog to go back. He was 
charmed at being waited for, prostrated 
his soft little body upon her bare feet 
and licked the dust from her toes, while 
Celia giggled with delight at the funny 
warm feel of it, and mother was look- 
ing just as Cissy had known she would— 
first surprised, then worried. 

‘Whose is it? Where did you get it?” 
she questioned, with less irritation than 
might have been expected when one re- 
membered how tired she was. The puppy, 
by way of introducing himself pleas- 
antly, got between her feet and nearly 
brought her to the ground before she 
had him disentangled. Meanwhile, the 
children were vocal. 

“Can we keep him, mama? Can’t we 
keep him? We got him in the ditch. He 
likes us awful well.” 

By this time mother had reached her 
own domain. 

“You can keep him a while, to-night 
anyway, if nobody comes for him,” she 
conceded. 

“They don’t have much,” she added, 
in lower tones, as she took some potatoes 
from the shelf and began to wash them. 

It was very true, this last that she had 
just spoken to herself. Her children did 
not have much, as having much is com- 
monly reckoned, but they had all of 
food, clothing and shelter that one frail 
woman could earn by getting up very 
early in the morning and going out all 
day to wash or clean, in the homes of 
people who could afford to have that 
sort of work done for them. 

Every Sunday mother was at home, 
and on that day she usually cooked some 
special treat for them and made the 
house tidy. Afterward she sat on the box 
outside the door and talked to them, and 
trained the scarlet bean-vine, and made 
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that a grand occasion. So, taking it al- 
together, Cissy and Sammy had a good 
time, or thought that they had, which 
is, after all, the same thing. And now 
that they had a puppy, to blunder into 
absurd antics all day long, there could 
be no doubt of life’s felicity. 

For the puppy stayed, and had con- 
ferred upon him the name of Mark, in 
honor of the butcher’s boy, who once 
gave him a bone. 

Mark had early learned the use .of 
bones; indeed, he developed a capac- 
ity for food which was becoming more 
and more inconvenient, yet not surpris- 
ing, since his body was long and barrel- 
shaped, with no legs to speak of, and 
completed by a heavy-jawed head and 
a futile tail. But Mark was not de- 
pressed about his looks, for there were 
two children to whom he was beautiful. 
By day he stretched himself out next the 
stove, by night he slept at the foot of 








The woman took him in her arms 


the bed, and even before the first half of 
the winter was at an end, mother felt 
much safer about leaving the children at 
home, now that Mark was showing signs 
of having developed a sort of sagacity. 

It was during this period that Mark 
manifested his lack of human intelli- 
gence. The children really tried to eat 
sparingly, and to conceal from mother 
as far as possible the half-filled condi- 
tion of their little stomachs, but Mark 
was ravenous. He ranged the neighbor- 
hood, the target of brooms and brick- 
bats, but the locality was not prolific of 
edible garbage, and Mark’s barrel sides 
were growing flat. 

Then came the terror of the dog 
catchers, not troubling Mark in the least 
but frightening Cissy and Sammy even in 
their dreams. This was too big a trouble 
to bear by themselves. They asked 
mother all about it and she explained ; 
offering no solution and proffering no 
hope. She and hope had not met lately 
and she had ceased to look for solutions. 
To earn what little she now could and to 
make it go as far as possible had come to 
be the extreme limit of her capacity, 
physical and mental. 

Cissy and Sammy did their best. If 
your dog has not the brazen protection 
of a tag you must keep him where no one 
will find it out. But Mark was much 
older now than his owners, and had de- 
veloped more alertness than prudence. 
In spite of their vigilance he would es- 
cape them, and in the interval before his 
return, always very dirty and affection- 
ate, they passed through tortures of ap- 
prehension. Besides, when he was home, 
he seemed to think forever of eating. 
There was something lack- 
ing in Mark, that he could 


cea : 
—_ not subsist upon affection. 
] In the meantime, some 
of the other dogs of 
| Mark’s acquaintance went 
riding away in a slatted 
. wagon, and that was the 
last of them. Some of the 








animals were even deliv- 
ered by their owners, who 
received in return a quar- 
ter of a dollar. Cissy and 
Sammy had not learned of 
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this sort of business transaction, but their 
mother had, and late one afternoon, 
when she espied the slatted wagon in a 
neighboring street, she made haste to send 
the children on an errand to the grocery. 
Mark, this time, did not go with them. 

As soon as the children were safely 
out of sight, the woman took him up in 
her arms, then looked forlornly toward 
the slatted wagon, then quickly set him 
down again. It would be all right, she 
was thinking, if for this once she were 
to give him a little milk and oatmeal in 
a dish. But when he had voraciously 
swallowed his ration, and was licking 
his lips, she again took him up and 
started away with him. 

Mark cuddled down _ confidingly 
against her shoulder, wagged his thick, 
white thumb of a tail, and with his soft, 
pink tongue gently lapped one of the 
woman’s work-roughened hands. 

“Don’t!” she said, but for all that, 
she walked steadfastly on, walked very 
fast for a little way, then went slower 
and slower; then stopped. Suddenly her 
arm fell, the dog leaped down and she 
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it was thus that the children and their dog 
finally reached the police station 
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turned abruptly, starting hastily back 
toward the house. 

Upon being released, Mark gave chase 
to some sparrows, gayly and foolishly 
barking at them along the street-side, 
clumsily falling down when he tried to 
stop short, and looking after them in per- 
plexity, with his pink tongue quivering 
out of the side of his mouth. But the 
woman gave no heed to him. She has- 
tened quickly into the house, and when 
the children returned they found her 
with arms folded upon the table, and 
her forehead pillowed unsteadily upon 
them. Yet as soon as Cissy and Sammy 
had come in, she was on her feet again, 
and quite in the usual way began the 
work of getting supper ready. 

Meanwhile the children had sat down 
on the bench under the window, with 
Mark between them, and by and by Sam- 
my was asking: 

“Why doeth dogth gotta have collarth 
and brath tagth for?” 

An old question, this, which Celia 
long ago had wearied of answering. 

“Well, then,” Sammy persisted, “why 
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don’t uth have no collar and tag for 
Mark?” 

“Dog tax costs five dollars, an’ we 
can’t afford it, can we, mama?” said 
Celia, with her arm going tight about 
Mark’s neck. The child’s voice was wist- 
ful in its appeal, but not more wist- 
ful than mother’s as she asked: 

“Don’t you children think you could 
get along without him?” She reluctantly 
explained why it would be imprudent to 
allow the town to be overrun with dogs, 
and how there is danger of their going 
mad. 

“Mark don’t never get mad at me,” 
Sammy protested, and to prove the point 
he added exultingly: 

“Thee, mama, I can pinch hith tail, 
an’ thtick a pin in him an’ thit on him, 
an’—an’—” 

“Never mind,” said mother. 

Celia, for her part, better understood 
the situation, and in the afternoon of the 
following day, while mother was tempo- 
rarily absent, the little girl invented a 
game called Dog Ketcher. Her small ex- 
press wagon, commonly used for deliver- 
ing laundry work when mother occasion- 
ally did a washing at home, was now put 
to a different kind of service, but Sammy 
decidedly objected when she began to 
wheel Mark away toward the police sta- 
tion. 

“Tt’s lots of fun,” Cissy announced, 
with faltering conviction. She even went 
so far as to offer inducements based upon 
actual observation. “I’ll be the dog 
ketcher, an’ you can clod me good, if you 
want to—only not with bricks!” 

“Don’t ’ant to clod you dood!” Sammy 
exclaimed, and instantly lay down on his 
stomach in the street, kicked his brown 
toes in the dirt, and wailed forlornly. 

Such a revolt it was that Cissy was 
obliged to take refuge in another expe- 
dient. So straightway she and Sammy be- 
came a circus parade, the little wagon 
being converted into a lion cage, with 
Mark to enact the part of a fierce beast 
from the jungle. 

It was thus that the two children and 
their dog finally reached the police sta- 
tion. Mark had made no objection when 
they entered a room smelling strongly of 
tobacco smoke, but both Celia and Sam- 


my held fast to the frayed end of rope 
about his neck, and both looked timidly 
up at Sergeant Whelan, who was peer- 
ing out and down at them through his 
official window. He was a fat sergeant, 
and when he leaned forward on his el 
bow, with the edge of the wide desk 
pressing against his stomach, it made him 
very red in the face. 

“Mebbe you're the p’liceman what 
kills the dogs. Are you?” Celia ques- 
tioned with a great lonesomeness in her 
voice. Both she and Sammy held a little 
tighter to the rope as if for protection. 

“An’ ’f I am, then what?” There was 
a note of curiosity in the Sergeant’s 
voice and in the lifting of his black, 
bushy eyebrows. Nor was he the only 
one to show a degree of interest. The 
brass-buttoned row of policemen, loung- 
ing on a wooden bench and on chairs 
about the wall, smoked and spat and 
watched idly. 

Celia, in response to the Sergeant’s 
question, falteringly offered him the end 
of the frayed rope. 

“Here he is,” she said. “We brung him 
ourselves, didn’t we, Sammy? An’ we 
wanta get him killed, don’t we, Sammy ?” 

Little brother did not reply. Little 
brother had his hands to his eyes, and the 
black dimples of his wee, soft fists were 
getting wet. 

“What for do you want him killed?” 
the Sergeant inquired. 

“We aint got no tag for him,” Celia 
bravely but chokingly replied. 

“All right. We'll take care of him for 
you.” Sergeant Whelan was very busi- 
ness-like, but such prompt acquiescence 
was not quite what Celia expected. 
Couldn’t the red-faced man see that 
Mark was no common dog? Her planned 
campaign had been disarranged and she 
was forced to a new expedient. 

“We thought mebbe somebody might 
want to buy him,” she suggested, cour- 
ageously, and then added with a burst of 
belated enthusiasm: “‘He’s a dandy dog!” 

Tom Moriarty, the biggest of the po- 
licemen, chuckled expansively, and 
Mark, being conscious of an amiable at- 
mosphere, delightedly wagged himselt. 
The brevity of his tail had once been a 
disadvantage, but since he had grown 





























thin, he wagged easily, clear to the 
shoulders. Celia, however, did not so 
readily mistake the meaning of the 
chuckle, and as for Sammy, the black- 
ness was still melting out of the dimples 
of his soft little fists. 

“Well, I s’pose everybody has got 
plenty of dogs,” the little girl conceded, 
then, after an interval of reflection, she 
said: ‘‘We jest can’t let the dog ketchers 
get him. They use wires, you know, to do 
their ketchin’ with, an’ wires hurts awful. 
So we was thinkin’ that mebbe, if you 
didn’t want to kill him—he’s such a dan- 
dy dog—we was thinkin’ that mebbe you 
could keep him,—keep him for your own 
se’f.” 

‘“‘We keep ’em in the pound five days,” 
said the Sergeant. ‘“Then they have to be 
put out of the way.” 

“An’ you couldn’t keep him?” 

“Keep him? W’y ’f we kep’ all of ’em, 
we'd have a reg’lar dogs’ boardin’ 
school!” 

Very clumsy humor, this may have 
been, and yet the Sergeant was not un- 
kind ; only how was Celia to know that? 
She looked straight at him, but there did 
not seem to be anything more for her 
to say and as for Sammy, he kept patting 
the dog, while Mark wagged and grinned 
complacently and scratched himself. 

At last the little girl again held up 
the rope-end. 

“T guess you'll have to take him.” She 
choked, but for the benefit of little bro- 
ther, whose hand she now squeezed sol- 
idly in hers, she bravely added: “They'd 
get him anyhow, an’ it’s awful, it’s just 
awful when they go chasin’ him with 
their wires! Come on, Sammy.” 

It was now that Tom Moriarty created 
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a disturbance. His solid feet came solid- 
ly down from the top of the reading ta- 
ble ; they struck the floor with a jar that 
made the windows rattle, and he men- 
tioned something as impolite as it was 
emphatic. At the same time he took off 
his helmet, which must have been a relief 
to the other men in the room, if one 
might judge by the way the silver coins 
went clinking into it. 

At the time the meaning of it all was 
not the least bit clear to the children, 
and yet it was a triumphal march when 
their circus parade took its course back 
to the tar-papered shanty, beside the 
drainage ditch. This time, with great im- 
portance, Sammy led the procession. He 
had pulled up, from somewhere along 
the way, a sun-weed stalk, and the 
round, yellow-faced flowers at thé top 
went jerking in time to his strutting, 
jerky steps. But the blossoms were not 
nearly so bright as the decoration worn 
by a certain lionized dog. For all that, 
there was no place for him in his cage. 
It was laden with humpy bags and neat 
parcels, one of which exhaled an appetiz- 
ing odor of ground coffee. A cook wagon, 
Celia called it, and she proudly drew it 
along, while the summer wind flapped 
her faded apron about the bend of her 
knees. 

“See, mama!”’ she called out, when by 
and by the procession was nearing the 
door of the little tar-paper house. 

The frail woman bending over a wash- 
tub wearily straightened, and putting 
wet hands to her back, slowly turned 
about. She looked towards the street, 
out yonder where the children were com- 
ing, enveloped by a golden dust; for the 
setting sun had at last burned bravely 
through the pall of packing-house smoke, 
and in the reddening glow the brass tag 
upon the dog’s breast was all a-sparkle, 
transmuted into precious metal. Mark 
had been decorated ! 

Shading her eyes with her hand, the 
woman looked and looked, and slowly 
smiled. 
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The Perfect Limb 





BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


IGNOR Xavier St. Joseph Lavalliere 
looked firmly at his friend the ward 
robe mistress and spoke: 

“Say, Belle, ’f I get her a job without 
seein’ her turn, you gotta guarantee me 
one thing—you know the kind o’ shape 
the New York aujience wants to-day— 
you gotta give me your word that that 
girl aint built like a giraffe. Honest now, 
Belle, she aint got the figger of a camel ?”’ 

“What you take me for?” the wardrobe 
woman asked reproachfully. “’F I wuz 
sorry f’r a camel would I be tryin’ to get 
her a job ina first-class dramatic agency ? 
No, not if she was cryin’ like a thousand 
crocodiles over a bad husban’, I’d Say, 
‘The zoo f’r you, my dear!’ 

“Do I know the kind o’ shape a New 
York aujience wants to-day? Well, do I? 
Why, Xavy, there aint nothin’ larger’n a 
thirty-six in my whole show this season 
—not a half-inch larger’n a thirty-six, I 


tell you, not among all them tall show 


ladies that there is, an’ I’m dressin’ eighty 
girls if I’m dressin’ one. | got a pony 
ballet o’ thirty-twos—there’s only eight 
o’ them. W’y, I c’n remember when we 
began with thirty-sixes an’ went upwards 
—forties wuz popular, an’ a few forty- 
twos didn’t hurt none. Where’ve they all 
gone to, them fine figgers 0’ Women we 
usta see in choruses? We don’t see none 
like that to-day; all reduced down to 
measly thirty-fours and thirty-sixes. I’m 
gettin’ to be an old woman; I’m old-fash- 
ioned, an’ I like to tell if a girl’s comin’ 
towards me or goin’ away from me with- 
out havin’ to look, at her face. I can’t see 
no more beauty in a bed-slat than ever I 
did—” 

Signor Lavalliere cut into his friend’s 
eloquence skilfully: 


> ” 


‘You got a fine figger, yourself, Belle, 
he suggested. 
“sc ’ — , the 
—an’ the smaller they grow 
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cheekier they get. It takes a broiler to sass 
a wardrobe lady. There’s a whole bunch 
o’ stars been through my han’s an’ be- 
tween ’em all they aint none of ’em give 
me as much lip as this here one pony bal- 
let.”’ 

“Well,” said Signor Lavalliere, “I’m 
doin’ for you what I never done for no 
human bein’ before—I’m placin’ a girl 
without seein’ her turn. But you know 
girls, you know toe-work when you see 
it, an’ you say this girl aint much for 
looks off, but shows good form in front. 
Well, I believe you. Maybe I'll place her 
this mornin’—maybe it'll not be for a 
week, but if there’s a job in New York—” 

The telephone bell rang. The Signor 
answered it. 

“Sure,” he said, “I got one. Sure it’s 
what you want. Aint I always got just 
what you want? Her name’s Eliza Stubb. 
Oh, no, that’s not her stage name. 
(What’s her stage name, Belle?) Her 
stage name’s La Petite Tobile-—Oh, 
high an’ toe-work ; toe-work’s what she’s 
good in.—~Well, not so awful lofty, she 
hasn’t the limb for it.—wWell, that aint 
her fault, if you aint got the limb, you 
aint got the limb.—Well, I can’t help 
what you want; I’m tellin’ you whai ! 
got.—Sure, she c’n do a Salomy. What’s 
a Salomy? It aint classic. I got Salomys 
to burn. It’s toe-work that’s classic.— 
Well you know yourself that the highest 
kick an’ toe-dancin’ don’t go together. 
You know ’s well as me the round, squat, 
toe-dancin’ leg don’t make the most ef 
fective kick —Oh, I know she did ’em 
both.—Well, anyway I’ll send her ’round 
an’ you c’n see her do her act.—Of course 
she can’t come up from the split on one 
toe. You never got a girl for thirty per 
that c’u’d come up on her toe.—QOh, you 
know well enough that you couldn’t find 
one that c’u’d come up on her toe after 


























































the split under a hundred.” Signor La- 
valliere hung up the receiver. “I guess 
I’ve placed her all right. That’s Morri- 
son; if 1 was managin’ Genée he’d try 
to get her for thirty per. You send your 
girl up an’ she’s got her job.” Mr. La- 
valliere’s secretary opened the door 
gently: 

‘Three more young ladies to see yuh,” 
she announced. 

“Find ’em chairs,” said Signor Laval- 
liere. The girl approached him and said 
firmly: 

“D’yuh think I’m an_ undertaker’s 
agency? There’s nine sittin’ on all the 
chairs there is now!” 

“Keep ca’m, my dear, keep ca’m,” ad- 
vised Signor Lavalliere. “Take ’em into 
the rehearsal reception room. You aint 
doin’ the waitin’ are you?” He smiled 
with tranquil beneficence at his assistant. 
“Well, she’ll get the job,” he went on 
unruffled, “and I hope it does the trick. 
I see so many bad husban’s an’ so many 
good hard-workin’ wives in this bus’ness 
that bad husban’s gives me mal de mer, 
an’ I seen long ago that nothin’ brought 
*em round like a job. 

“Now, I'll tell you a story that con- 
vinced me about it. Me, I was stayin’ 
down to Bellevue Park one summer— 
seven or eight years ago, maybe. In the 
smallest room in the house there was a 
turrible nice little girl. Her husban’ was 
a chorus gentleman in one o’ them shows 
that follered ‘Florodora’—say, Belle, I’m 
in the business an’ I’ve placed bushels of 
’em but there’s something about one o’ 
them ‘Fiorodora’ men. choruses — long 
frock coat made out of pale green most 
likely, high hat o’ the same an’ spats— 
something about a man who makes a 
livin’ like that an’ is proud of it, that 
sticks in my gorge. It don’t seem to me a 
man’s work.” 

The secretary came in again. The 
Signor looked up with mild expectancy. 

“Miss Lorraine’s been waitin’ for two 
hours an’ a half,” the girl announced. 
“‘An’ she says she’s goin’. Can’t you see 
her a second ?” 

“Tell her I’m sorry she’s goin’,” said 
Signor Lavalliere. “Tell her I’m engaged 
just now, but I’d see her before long if 
she’d wait. 
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“IT don’t know what ails ladies now, 
they’re in such an awful rush,” he com- 
plained to his friend. “Well, down to 
that Park I was stayin’ at, there’s a spe- 
cial late service for professionals. There 
wasn’t no reason why he shouldn’t come 
in nights, but half the time he didn’t and 
when he did he raised the roof. I wasn’t 
out evenings but twice a week an’ me an’ 
the girl would talk. I was sorry for her. 

“*He thinks I’m dirt,’ she’d tell me, 
‘because I can’t look like I did when I 
was a Swedish bell-ringer. He expec’s 
me to look on twenty-five per—an’ he 
usin’ up most of it—like I did when I 
was Neva, the Human Snowflake, ringin’ 
silver chimes with the Rora-borealis 
lights over me. He never loved me!’ she’d 
cry in a voice that would have been worth 
twenty-five jest by itself if she could 
have gotten it over the lights. ‘He never 
loved me! Oh, it’s awful to wake up an’ 
find yourself with your clothes packed in 
the trunk of a man that fell in love with 
the Rora-borealis lights an’ some silver 
bells you were ringin’! An’ he aint so 
much ; bein’ a chorus man aint so much! 
If I’d get back again, I’d learn him!’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘Miss Neva,’ givin’ her 
her stage name, ‘w’y don’t you go back?” 

““*Where’d I get money for my cos- 
tumes?’ she asked me bitter, ‘on twenty- 
five per? An’ more’n that,’ she said, ‘he 
sold my bells on me. He was awful jeal- 
ous and didn’t want no one else to look 
at me, an’ now, because I’m not on any 
more, he thinks any little chorus girl’s 
better’n me. Oh, if I could go on, an’ go 
on in the same show with him!’ 

“Then an idea struck me: I’d seen her 
act an’ I remembered she’d got real cun- 
nin’ ways o’ turnin’ her head. She wasn’t 
one 0’ those girls like you see so often in 
eccentric specialties that keep their faces 
away from the aujience. An aujience 
don’t get no satisfaction outa a girl’s 
profile. When a girl knows she’s gotta 
keep her form towards the aujience, she 
knows something already. That’s the way 
the aujience gets the most good out of 
’em ; there’s no satisfaction to an aujience 
in a continued profile view. You want to 
always consider your aujience. You want 
to always say: ‘How’s my aujience goin’ 
to get the most good out o’ me?” 
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“Well, she knew that already. Then 
her little walk across the stage was all 
right. That’s the great art o’ dancin’, 
Belle, to learn to do something that isn’t 
nothin’, and make it look a lot; anybody 
can do something that’s something, an’ 
make it look like something.” 

The door opened softly again and the 
secretary appeared. Her face was hard: 

“Two more ladies—” she began; Sig- 
nor Lavalliere waved her away with a 
gentle finality. 

“Find ’em chairs,” he said. 

“T aint no juggler,” the young lady 
whispered fiercely. “I can’t take chairs 
out of a high hat.” 

“Find ’em chairs, my dear,” he re- 
peated. ““—An’ just then I see her in my 
mind in a specialty snow-flake dance. I 
thinks of the show an’ I remembered that 
they was goin’ to try an’ make an all 
Winter’s Broadway run of it an’ would 
be lookin’ by Fall for some new special- 
ties. An’ then I thinks that I aint trained 
a girl for years an’ years, an’ it would be 
kind o’ fun to train one myself again in 
a good cause. So I says to her quite sud- 
den, 

‘““*My dear, let me see your limb.’ She 
colored right up. 

“*Why, Signor Lavalliere!’ 

“T seen how it must have seemed kind 
o’ brusque to her. She had always worn 
longish skirts in her act. I patted her 
shoulder reassurin’ an’ says: 

“*There, there, my dear; limbs is no 
treat to me—limbs is bis’ness.’ 

“She saw what I was drivin’ at an’ got 
right up from the table an’, Belle, she 
had it! She had the perfect dancin’ limb 
—-solid in the calf, a little bowed, lengthy 
enough, strong yet flexible—” 

“A little bowed!” cried the wardrobe 
woman. “You don’t like a bowed limb, do 
you, Xavy?” 

“A little bowed,” he repeated, his voice 
dropping unconsciously to a note of rev- 
e~ence, as one describing a perfect sunset. 
“T’ve talked about it an’ I’ve wrote about 
it: a trifle bowed, the least trifle in the 
world, is the perfect dancin’ leg for com- 
bin’n’ the aerial an’ the toe. 

“There she was, ready-made to my 
hand—a stage presence, already knowin’ 
the rudiments o’ dancin’ an’ a perfect 
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limb. For dancin’ is jest like a voice: you 
can’t get to be a great singer unless you’ve 
the voice for it, or a great dancer without 
the limb, although you can learn to do 
a lot. 

“She knew a lot already, I told you; , 
I didn’t have to learn her that a relaxed 
body an’ a straight knee is what a New 
York aujience looks for in these days; I 
didn’t have to learn her how to shake 
her skirts or turn her toes or look co- 
quettish. Whoever had learned her to 
look coquettish had done the work good, 
an’ she could turn her head away without 
showin’ her profile like I said. No auji- 
ence ever gets satisfaction out of a girl’s 
ear. An’ she could bend her arms without 
showin’ her elbows, an’ knew how to 
work from the shoulders, 

“T made up a lovely little dance for 
her, with rush an’ go an’ ginger, jest like 
the first coming of Winter; the first 
flurry of snow an’ the brisk wind an’ the 
jingle o’ bells. An’ I got a friend o’ mine 
to do the appropriate musical number, 
an’ I tell you that girl worked—worked 
systematic an’ steady an’ all the time, jest 
all the time. 7hat’s how you learn to 
dance. An’ she never did no fool things ; 
she never got a kink on me. Most am- 
bitious girls will get a kink on you first 
or last. That comes of doin’ the split 
before you’re heated up. Seems as if lad- 
ies can’t learn not to do the split before 
they’re really warmed up to it. Then, 0’ 
course they get a kink. I’ve seen rehear- 
sals where hardly a week ’ud pass without 
someone havin’ a kink on the floor. "Taint 
pleasant to hear ’em groan—-’taint pleas- 
ant for ’em to groan, but they keep on 
jest the same. An’ then they have to be 
sent home in a cab. Neva wasn’t that 
kind. 

“T had more trouble in teachin’ her 
that the whole body wants to have the 
expression of the face, than anything 
else. Anybody c’n learn to lift a limb— 
liftin’ up limbs is nothin’, but when you 
c’n express the reflection of your face in 
your limbs an’ feet and your whole body, 
then you c’n begin to think you're ac- 
complished. She had to work hard to 
learn how to be easy an’ natural in the 
high work. You’ve gotta put more pains 
into bein’ natural an’ easy than into any 














other part of the work, an’ she under- 
stood it an’ didn’t spare herself. Many’s 
the time I heard her say, ‘I’m goin’ to be 
natural or bust.’ An’ before you knew it, 
startin’ rather leaden an’ heavy, I got her 
feelin’ light as a feather. You've jest got 
to bound right up an’ use the arms; it’s 
wonderful how the arms help the legs. 
No one ever did high work right without 
the help o’ the arms. It took Neva a long 
time to get over the idea that you dance 
with the limbs alone—” 

The door opened again and the secre- 
tary appeared with a set face. 

“Find ’em chairs,” commanded her 
chief, and waved her away. “I’m busy; 
can’t you see I’m busy?” 

“Don’t it make you nervous,” asked 
the wardrobe woman, ‘‘to have ’em wait- 
in’ like that?” 

“Nervous? Me?” asked the Signor, 
putting his fingers together and tipping 
back in his swivel chair. “Believe me, 
Belle, it don’t pay to get nervous in this 
worl’. I’m sorry for them, so impatient 
and fidgetty. It’s very valuable to know 
how to sit quiet—Well, I tell you, there’s 
no more excitin’ thing than to put your 
time into a girl like that an’ to see her 
unfold like a flower an’ to have a place 
all ready for her, for I had fixed up that 
“by then. 

“She almost cried for joy the night be- 
fore she was goin’ on. ‘You've jest saved 
my life,’ she told me, an’ I says, 

‘Don’t thank me, my dear, but thank 
God that gave you the perfect limb.’ 

“She was so affected that I kissed her, 
which you can believe, Belle, aint my 
practice, with girls around me until I 
can’t see, all waitin’ for a chance to weep 
on my shoulder. Lots of things that’s 
treats to people in any other bis’ness aint 
no use to us in the agency bis’ness. 

“Well, that night it was a walkaway! 
I never saw a dancin’ act in a musical 
comedy more encored—a complete tri- 
umph for music an’ settin’ an’ dancin’, 
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an’ as for ease an’ naturalness, she’d got 
all she had worked for. There aint any 
hard grind more worth puttin’ work on, 
than bein’ natural. Talk about feelin’ like 
a feather—why, you’d have thought she 
couldn’t keep on the ground. Yes, it was 
a great night for both of us!” He leaned 
back in his chair and smiled in memory. 
“Such an experience,” he went on, “makes 
up to you for all the poor limbs you have 
to work on, an’ all those dead ones that 
you never can learn how to be coquettish. 
I’ve worked weeks over a girl an’ couldn’t 
learn her how to shake her curls at an 
aujience—but this made up!” 

“What about her husband?” the ward- 
robe lady wanted to know. “Did it get 
him back ?” 

“Oh, her husband,” said Signor La- 
valliere. “That’s the best part of it. Hus- 
band nothin’! I never had no occasion to 
ask what happened to the husband. She 
was too good for the best chorus gent 
that ever sang in a ‘Florodora’ show. 
Chorus husband! It was the stage man- 
ager! His wife had been playin’ leads in 
his show the year before an’ had divorced 
him, havin’ got sweet on the leadin’ man, 
an’ he was still feelin’ sore about it, so 
he knew how to value a girl like Neva. 
An’ in no time at all they had fixed it up. 
Right after her engagement was over, 
she went out to Reno an’ got her divorce 
an’ married a real man, my dear, instead 
of that singin’ clothes-rack, an’ has been 
happy ever since. 

“So from every point o’ view I think 
I done a fine piece o’ work that Summer. 
That’s what encourages me to help that 
girl o’ yours along. There’s nothing in 
our bis’ness like a good engagement for 
bringin’ a bad husban’ to time.” 

The secretary put her head in again, 
wearily. 

“Two ladies—” she began. He called 
her up to him. 

“You had better bring in the mos’ res’- 
less lookin’ one,” he said. 
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“Hands up there, quick!’ 


A Gift of the Season 


BY E. B. WATERWORTH 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD GILES 


OLICEMAN McCarty, whose soaked 

helmet and dripping rubber cape 
showed good cause for his appreciative 
smile as he rubbed his hand across his 
mouth, nodded to the company as he 
stepped to the door of the buffet. 

‘An’ it’s a Merry Christmas I’m wish- 
in’ ye, gintlemin,” he said, as he passed 
out into the rain and howling wind of 
December. 

“Nicsh ol’ offi’sher, that,” thickly com- 
mented a youth of the neighborhood, who 
was taxing his drit.king capacity in honor 
of the approaching midnight. 

Tony, the bartender, rubbing the bar 
from force of habit, nodded idly. 


“Yep; does his work all right; keeps 
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his head shut; don’t go making a fuss 
if a good customer gets a little too 
much,” he agreed indifferently. 

“He is really quite capable,” drawled 
another patron, to whom the deference 
shown by Tony and his companions 
pointed as some one of note. “He stopped 
that roadster of mine when the horse got 
scared and held on to him, although he 
was dragged twenty feet. Of course, the 
man is paid for doing those things, but 
he deserves some credit,” he added with 
the condescending charity which he 
deemed worthy of the occasion. 

“Rather an independent old fellow, 
though,” objected an over-dressed friend, 
twirling the stem of his glass between 
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finger and thumb. “My wife asked to 
have him stationed outside at our last 
reception. He did very well and kept 
the sidewalk clear. But when she sent 
word by the butler, after it was over, that 
he might step around to the servants’ 
room and have something, he declined 
and walked away. Did it politely, of 
course, or we should have reported him.” 

Then, tolerantly ignoring the entry of 
a delegation of horn-blowing students 
who suddenly invaded the holly-decked 
establishment, calling loudly for drinks 
of the sweeter order, he notified Tony 
to open another pint of extra dry. 

Meanwhile Policeman McCarty, with 
head bent low against the wind and the 
driving rain which from the sharper tang 
of the air at each succeeding hour, prom- 
ised to cover the city with a plating of ice 
next day, plodded toward the entrances 
of the fashionable squares where he must 
keep his midnight vigil. With his helmet 
drawn down over his shaggy eyebrows 
and with the collar of his heavy cape 
turned up to his gray mustache, he still 
could not guard his face from the sting- 
ing blasts which swept over the gloomy 
expanse of the park, where the trees were 
mournfully thrashing and moaning in 
protest. 

For him, the night before Christmas 
and the dawn of the day itself promised 
to be anything but a period of celebra- 
tion. At one end of the fashionable row 
whereon he walked his beat, a cluster 
of carriage lamps and the dim glow seen 
through an extended awning showed that 
festivities were in progress to usher in the 
day. But here, as the desk sergeant had 
informed him, a special officer had been 
stationed and it was his own particular 
duty to watch the long expanse of man- 
sions farther west, which sat in lonely 
grandeur under the stormy sky. 

“Kape an eye on thim places where 
the folks is out,” the sergeant had need- 
lessly cautioned the veteran McCarty ; 
“they'll be some goin’ to that reception. 
An’ there’s a tough crowd hangin’ about 
thim boardin’ houses where the railroad 
tracks cross the park.” 

So McCarty resigned himself to a 
lonely prowl at the darker ends of his 
precinct, where the lights, going out one 
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by one in the vast houses, showed that 
approaching midnight was bringing re- 
tirement to those not disposed to be over 
festive. Because of the wide grounds 
around each residence and the expanse 
of park to the south, the district gave the 
impression of a _ well-kept wilderness 
rather than of the most fashionable resi- 
dence quarter of the city. 

He shook his head in resigned distaste 
as he strolled down the lonely walks. 

““*Taint like when I walked in the old 
Third, thirty years agone,” he murmured. 

He smiled reminiscently as he thought 
of the celebrations which heralded the 
day in that turbulent region, when his 
youth and his broad shoulders had made 
of him a worthy member of the squad 
always assigned to hard work in the 
“Bloody Third” when that malodorous 
section was at its best—or worst. 

There were no softly lighted and elab- 
orately decorated buffets there like that 
he had just left, with mistletoe, holly and 
oak leaves delicately arranged over the 
carved rosewood paneling and plate glass 
mirrors. Instead, flaring gas jets illum- 
ined a liberal array of colored paper fes- 
toons and mottoes scrawled in soap upon 
the mis-tinted glass behind each stained 
bar, prepared in honor of the holiday 
season. He did not enter a saloon in those 
days to find well dressed patrons stand- 
ing on marble floors and patronizingly 
extending invitations to him to break 
the regulations by taking a drink. In- 
stead, the sawdust-covered space before 
each counter was crowded by a shoul- 
dering lot of denizens of the ward, who 
would greet him uproariously, in no way 
chilled by the certainty that he would 
have to visit the place again in an official 
capacity when enough beer had flowed. 
In those days, the proprietor would also 
have providently removed the wooden 
boxes which served as cuspidors, on ac- 
count of their adaptability as missiles 
and the consequent danger to front win- 
dows. The owner of the establishment, 
as McCarty remembered, would gener- 
ally smile ingratiatingly at this season, 
and tender cigars and liquor. 

Had he overheard the condescending 
remarks made but a moment before, he 
would have reflected on that night when 
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all the other men being dispersed on riot 
calls, he had entered Burke’s saloon 
single-handed and had taken Casey, the 
terror of the district, from the very midst 
of a circle of friends. He would have re- 
called how he kept them off with his 
nightstick, although chairs and bottles 
were brought into play, until the sergeant 
had dashed in to find him lying on the 
floor, all but senseless, but with his left 
hand still gripping the chain twister 
which had sunk into Casey’s quivering 
wrist. 

But not having heard, he merely re- 
flected that the two districts into which 
his old beat was now divided would be 
giving many causes for runs by the patrol 
wagon; and he chuckled as he thought 
how even now Sergeant McFarland, his 
companion on many a stormy night, 
was preparing for the task of enrolling 
his unwilling guests of the tenement 
region. 

“There'll be enough fights down there 
to keep ’em busy,” he muttered. 

Reaching the desolate edge of the 
park, he gazed far over the swaying trees 
in the dark valley below and to the hill 
beyond where the bare limbs could be 
seen outlined against the blackened sky. 
There was something in the scene that 
made him shake his head in sudden re- 
gret ; and the loneliness of the walk made 
him half wish he was back in the old 
stirring surroundings, even though he 
knew that his years would put him at a 
discount for the work that was needed. 

“Tt minds me of a graveyard,” he said 
impatiently, under his breath. 

Then he turned and walked slowly 
down the final and darkest block, where 
his beat ended—and suddenly stopped 
with the old familiar thrill once more 
coming over him. For far down in the 
gloom, beside a darkened house, came a 
flash, the suddenness of which told him 
that it was not the reflection of a street 
light, blurred by waving branches. That 
gleam could have come but from one 
thing—an electric flashlight in the hands 
of someone beneath the window of the 
residence. 

The next instant, with hand fast 
grasping his cape to prevent its noisy 
flapping, with revolver ready and with 
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club firmly clutched, he was stealing 
along the lines of the mansions, keeping 
close in their shadow to avoid the lights 
from the rain-dimmed lamps on the side- 
walk, and stepping softly that his feet 
should make no sudden splash on the 
sodden ground. There was little fear, he 
knew, of any person hearing him above 
the wail of the trees in that high wind. 
But he realized that a marauder would 
work in sudden and intense spurts, spend- 
ing breathless intervals in listening for 
some warning sound. And he smiled 
grimly as he thought of the descent he 
was about to make upon some nerve- 
strained prey. 

Slowly he peered around the corner 
of the house adjoining the place where 
he had seen the flash, and again he no- 
ticed a short gleam. To his eye, accus- 
tomed to the darkness, a shadow could 
be seen against the dimness of the wall, 
forty yards away, and the slow motions 
told him that a cautious attack was be- 
ing made on a window which opened on 
the low stone porch at the side. 

“It’s the Westemonde home, and the 
family’s there,” he reflected ; ‘the lights 
went out an hour ago.” 

For one instant he hesitated. To make 
a sudden dash across the vacant lawn, 
bare of trees and, by contrast with the 
blackness of the porch’s shadow, an ex- 
posed expanse in the dull glow of the 
street lights—would give warning for 
the pursued to make a quick dash into 
the shrubbery adjoining the house. 
Should he prove young and fleet footed, 
a chase would be hopeless for an older 
man, encumbered by heavy uniform and 
overshoes. Even his revolver would give 
him but a poor chance of stopping his 
prey in such an uncertain light. 

“Tts better to slip down the side av 
the house and try to creep up from be- 
hind,” he decided to himself. 

But as he crouchingly turned to pro- 
ceed down the far side of the residence 
by which he was standing, a sudden snap, 
sharp even against the noises of the 
night, came to his ears. 

“Broke the winder catch with his 
jimmy ; and a clumsy fool he is to make 
that noise,” he reflected contemptuously. 

Then, slipping back to the corner in 
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time to see the dark form softly melt 
from view, he hesitated no longer. For 
waiting would bring danger to that sleep- 
ing family. So, stepping softly and rap- 
idly, trusting that the intruder might not 
be looking from the window, he hurriedly 
crossed the lawn and, with revolver in 
hand, stepped upon the porch. 

Bending low, and well knowing that 
if the man had looked behind, he himself 
would have been clearly outlined against 
the gleam of the lights as he approached, 
he made ready to answer shot for shot if 
resistance was shown. But as he guard- 
edly neared the window, another faint 
flicker of light told him that the man 
was at the far side of the room, appar- 
ently with his back turned. Standing 
against the lighter background he was at 
a disadvantage should the burglar fire. 
But if the intruder chose to dart through 
the vast house he might escape in the 
unlit halls by a quickly opened window 
or door. There was but one thing to do. 
Holding his revolver on the moving blur 
and with body protected as far-as. possi- 
ble behind the wall, he loudly com- 
manded : 

“Hands up there! Quick!’ 

He could see the startled jump of the 
dark figure, but the instant response 
which would have come had the man 
obeyed was lacking; and that refusal 
caused his finger to tighten on the trigger 
of his heavy Colt. Even as he called a 
second rapid order, he felt the drag 
which told him that the hammer was 
about to fall. 

But in ‘the same instant, the room 
sprang into a sudden dazzling glow as 
the electric bulbs blazed forth; and the 
form of another man, with undecided 
hand holding a revolver, could be seen 
crouching in the doorway, between the 
apartment and the hall. The policeman, 
never taking his eye or the muzzle of his 
weapon from his quarry, recognized this 
pajama clad figure as the owner of the 
house, 

“Ah, you come at a timely moment, 
McCarty,” said the banker, as though 
speaking of a casual episode and in the 
same suave tones he was accustomed to 
use in business. 

“Drop that gun!’ commanded the po- 
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liceman, keeping his finger steadily on 
the trigger as he glowered at the man 
before him. 

Sullenly the fellow obeyed, throwing 
the weapon with a clatter into the corner, 
apparently indifferent as to whether it 
should explode. 

“I had him covered all the time— 
that is the expression, is it not?” said 
the banker in the even tones he had first 
used, “That snap awoke me, McCarty. 
I saw you crossing the lawn and waited 
a moment to turn on the lights. 

“Really,” he continued, as the officer, 
still sharply watching his man, stepped 
over the sill and into the room, “he is 
quite the proverbial ruffian of the stage 
type—handkerchief as a mask, cap pulled 
down over his brows and a short and 
dirty jacket. | warrant he has the the- 
atrical week’s growth of beard under that 
bandana.” 

McCarty, first picking up the prison- 
er’s revolver and running his hands pro- 
fessionally over him, to make sure no 
other weapons were concealed, stepped 
back, 

“We'll see,” he responded; “take off 
that mask!” 

A low growl came from the man and 
he made no effort to obey. 

“Just keep your revolver ready and 
take it off,” suggested the banker af- 
fably. “I have a real curiosity to see how 
far my predictions are carried out.” 

The policeman stepped forward and 
with a sharp movement jerked the faded 
red bandage from the fingers which 
weakly strove to retain it. 

“Excellent !”’ smiled Mr. Westemonde. 
“Have you ever seen a better pattern 
for a make-up? I wish we could have 
him photographed.” 

The old policeman, who had again 
stepped back, made no reply, but gazed 
steadily at the man, while his revolver, 
unnoticed, hung limply in his hand. 

“T will have to suggest to one of my 
artist friends a trip to the jail to-mor- 
row,” continued Westemonde critically. 
“He is a perfect model. Hollow-eyed, 
twenty-five or so, I should judge, in 
need of tonsorial attention, and with the 
true glance of defiance in his eye as he 
looks at us. What is your name?” 

















“Tt’s Red Smith,” answered the pris- 
oner slowly, gazing fixedly at the police- 
man and then at the banker. The latter 
half stepped back under the slow gaze. 

“Even though he looks weak I should 
be on my guard, McCarty,” he said 
more hurriedly, tightening his grip on 
his own revolver. “He might try to make 
a bolt for it.” ‘ 

“What is the matter, James?” asked 
a woman’s voice, and the prisoner quickly 
turned as McCarty raised his helmet and 
the banker’s wife, in a dressing gown 
and with her gray hair hastily twisted, 
appeared in the door. 

se careful, Henrietta,” said Weste- 
monde at her exclamation when she noted 
the slinking form of the man at the far 
end of the room. “Don’t get in the way 
for a few moments.” 

“Oh, let me call the servants or tele- 
phone,” exclaimed his wife in dismay, 
starting back. 

“Don’t!” pleadingly ejaculated the 
prisoner. 

The banker laughed sardonically as 
his wife stopped in sheer surprise : 

“A reasonable request,’ he remarked 
with smooth satire; “have you anything 
to say?” , j 

“T’ve got a lot to say but I can’t say 
it,” retorted the man desperately. “Don’t 
ring, lady! ‘There’s a reason—well, 
don’t!” 

“But why?” asked Mrs. Westemonde, 
wonderingly. 


“f never touched nothin’. They got 
here too soon. I was hungry, lady; that’s 
what drove me to it,’ he answered im- 
pulsively. 

“T presume you merely intended to 
remove some edibles from that safe on 
which you were so busily engaged? And 
that you have a wife and eleven small 
children at home?” queried the banker, 
sarcastic ally. 

“No,” was the defiant answer; “I 
thought there might be silver there; an’ 
I haven’t no wife. But I’ve got a mother. 
And I ask you to let me go, lady. For if 
I can get away I wont do it again. It’s 
the first time I ever tried this game.” 

“T. imagined it was an early experi- 
ment,’ agreed Westemonde grimly. “The 
noise you made getting in could be per- 
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fectly heard upstairs. You have shattered 
my faith in your value as a stage picture 
for I see you haven’t the ‘jimmy,’ so in- 
separable from the burglar of romance. 
That implement with which you opened 
the window, I perceive, is simply a 
hatchet, no doubt stolen from some wood- 
shed.” 

But the burglar, never heeding, had 
kept his eyes fixed upon Mrs. Weste- 
monde—who, divided between fear and 
curiosity, still paused by the door. 

“Tf I could tell why I wanted to go, 
you'd let me, I know,” he said earnestly, 
speaking directly to her and ignoring the 
others. “If the old mother hears of this, 
it’ll break her heart. I can stand the jail. 
I’ll get somethin’ to eat there, anyway, 
an’ I swear that’s all I wanted. But she 
couldn’t stand it.” ; 

Slowly the clock on the mantel com- 
menced to toll out the hour. 

“Tt’s midnight—it’s Christmas, lady,” 
said the man hopelessly, as he glanced 
at the banker and noticed the hardening 
of his face at this appeal. “This is the 
day the mother’ll be goin’ to church and 
pravin’ for the boy she hasn’t seen for 
years. I’ve always been ashamed to go 
back. For I’ve been a tramp ever since 
I ran away, ten years ago. Did you ever 
have a son?” he ended abruptly. 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Westemonde slowly, 
replying as if in spite of herself, “I had 
a son. 

“Then he’s dead, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Westemonde nodded. 

“Then think of him, lady,” implored 
the man with a stronger note of entreaty 
in his voice. “Think if he’d done some- 
thin’ to hurt you. He might not mind it 
for himself, but he’d think a lot of what 
you felt. Just think of what she’ll feel 
when she hears /’m locked up on Christ- 
mas, after her prayin’ for me, as I know 
she’s done all these years. I aint taken 
nothin’ from you. Give me just this 
chance, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Westemonde, with a sudden look 
of perplexity, turned toward her hus- 
band. But the banker interrupted im- 
patiently. 

“All this is very good,” he remarked 
drily, “but the appeal can be heard at 
any melodrama. It seems that the play- 

















wright evidently studies his types more 
closely than | supposed. You are allow- 
ing your sympathies, my dear, and the 
fact that he has brought up the season 
and our son so deftly, to influence you. 
It would no doubt look extremely well 
—on the stage—to turn this man loose. 
In theory and in fiction he would return 
to his mother, prove the true penitent 
and develop into an honest man. In real- 
ity, he probably will laugh at your soft- 
ness of heart and depart joyously to re- 
late his experience, in some haunt, to 
others of his kind.” 

“No! No!” cried the man passionately. 
“Give me this chance! I’ll keep straight, 
I tell you!” 

“Let us have official opinion on this,” 
said the banker, turning confidently to 
McCarty who had stood by, silent and 
motionless. “Officer, have we the right to 
turn loose a criminal on society? Will not 
that be compounding a felony? Give us 
your opinion as a policeman.” 

“Give us your opinion as a man, Mr. 
McCarty,” added his wife, calmly. 

Something in her tone made Weste- 
monde glance at her in half amused ir- 
ritation, and then turn expectantly to the 
policeman. 





Nicsh ol’ offis’her, that,”’ thickly commented a youth of the neighborhood 
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The old patrolman straightened him- 
self and his voice rang out strongly. 

‘Mrs. Westemonde,” he said, “‘it’s my 
duty to take that man to the lockup and 
it’s yours to send him there. That’s my 
opinion as an officer. 

“But you asked for my opinion as a 
man. I had a boy once, meself Mrs. 
Westemonde. He’s dead, like yours, An’ 
when he spoke of Christmas, I’m minded 
of the way the wife and I used to go 
down and fill his little stockin’ and how 
we'd slip about so as not to wake him. 
And of all the days this used to be the 
happiest for the wife and I’ve seen her 
cry with joy many a time as he’d kneel 
in the church beside her for the Christ- 
mas mass. For she hoped to see him a 
priest. 

“It’s a sore heart would be hers if that 
boy had done anything like this. I’m not 
thinkin’ she’d have lived through it, 
ma’am. For meself, if I’d ever thought 
that the little arms that hung around 
me when he was a baby was ever to break 
rocks on account of a crime—well, I’m 
not sure what I’d have done. 

“Tt’s the birthday of our Lord, Mrs. 
Westemonde. I’ve my duty to do. But 
it’s not a good Christmas I’ll be havin’ if 














I know I’ve sent some mother’s boy to 
jai. .£ it’s the first time he’s offended. 

“Mr. Westemonde,” he continued, 
turning to the banker, “it’s on a night 
like this your boy died. I mind it well. 
Ye were a grief stricken man then. It’s 
been ten years since our boy’s been gone, 
but the mother still keeps that little room 
the way he left it. An’ if he could come 
back, if the Lord could have let us keep 
him, he’d find it as when he went away. 
Ye’ve asked me for my own mind, Mrs. 
Westemonde. If I take this young man, 
it’s maybe some other parent that'll be 
feelin’ the same to-day.” 

The banker looked hard at the old 
policeman as he stopped and rubbed a 
hand across his forehead. Then he turned 
to his wife. 

“What do you think, Henrietta?” he 
asked, simply. 

“Let him go,” she answered, as quietly. 

“VYe’re a man, Mr. Westemonde,” 
added McCarty, at the banker’s gesture 
of assent. 

“Will you go back to your mother for 
the day? Will you do something to make 
this a Christmas for her?” asked Weste- 
monde hurriedly, to break off the flow of 
grateful words the man was pouring 
forth. 

“T will,” he said simply. 

Mr. Westemonde fumbled absently in 
that portion of his pajamas where his 
pockets should have been and turned to 
glance significantly at his wife. But she 
had already left the room and returned, 
bearing a small roll of bills. 

“A gift for your mother—from our 
son,” she said. 

“This is the way out,” said Weste- 
monde, leading the way; “and,” he 
added, half-awkwardly to the policeman 
and erstwhile prisoner as they stood at 
the door, “if you'll lend me your knife, 
McCarty, I’ll just cut my name off the 
collar of this overcoat and let our friend 
take it. It will make him appear more 
respectable.” 

“Walk south toward the park and then 
go west to the railway tracks,” said Mc- 
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Carty gruffly, as the man, with suffused 
eyes, silently slipped on the garment. 
“Ye wont be halted that way. There’s a 
lot of workmen in those houses out there 
and nobody will think anything if ye 
take the car there.” 

“McCarty,” said the banker, with a 
lightness he did not feel, as he and the 
policeman stood on the steps watching 
the dark form hurry down the long walk, 
“there was no theatrical finish to this. 
To make a success on the stage, the cur- 
tain would have to go down with the 
gallery shouting. And yet,” he added in 
a changed voice, “I know now, when I 
recall that man’s face, that looks can 
really speak louder than words. 

“You’ve made this Christmas brighter 
for us two as well, I think,” he con- 
tinued, laying his hand on the old man’s 
shoulder, “and I am glad to have opened 
the day in this fashion, even if that man’s 
tale is not true.” 

“It’s true, Mr. Westemonde,” said 
McCarty in the tone of one who knows 
he is speaking straight to the heart. 
““Good-night, sir.” 


As McCarty passed the corner at the 
end of the block a figure darted out of 
the gloom and stood before him. 

“What are ye doin’ here, lad?” he 
asked of him. “Didn’t I tell ye to hook 
it for the car? Get on with ye, now.” 

“T just wanted to tell you what a big 
thing you done for me,” answered Red 
Smith. “And as how I’m goin’ to go 
straight, always. You're white, all 
through,” he added with a catch in his 
voice. 

“Sure, ‘twas only a Christmas gift to 
my son,” replied Officer McCarty. “He 
aint dead, as I said he was. Ye might 
even be him,” he added, more to himself 
than to his companion. 

Red Smith regarded the old police- 
man with a puzzled look as he turned 
away, while McCarty gazed after him 
with a sad smile. “Ye might even be 
him,” he repeated with a sorrowful shake 
of his head. 
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EORGE BURNSIDE CHICHES- 
TER SR., autocrat of the gloomy 
house of Chichester, lowered his grim 
brown head over an interminable game 
of chess, which also engaged the atten- 
tion of George Burnside Chichester Jr., 
a young man whose one-time blithe spirit 
had long since suffered extinction under 
the solemn and domineering régime of 
his father. The baneful effect of that 
régime had not, however, wholly laid the 
inherent gaiety of Burnside, the seven- 
year-old scion of that house. At that very 
moment he was hanging over the ban- 
isters, shaking pepper down upon the 
butler, who stood timidly at the library 
door. 
An explosive sneeze from the ancient 
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retainer suddenly shattered the church- 
like quiet of the house. Chichester Sr. 
started back in his chair with the stiff 
elasticity of a whalebone, intending to 
administer a sharp rebuke to his embar- 
rassed servant, when he remembered that 
the butler had been summoned for in- 
struction upon an important errand. 
“Gordon,” he began, as if he were ad- 
dressing a small boy, “I have given Mas- 
ter Burnside’s tutor a brief holiday, and 
in order to fulfill his father’s absurd 
promise,” he fluttered a yellow hand to 
indicate Chichester Jr., “I must ask you 
to take Master Burnside to Effingham 
& Co.’s, that he may have the pleasure of 
being jostled by a perspiring multitude, 
and the opportunity of gazing upon 










































those products of the incubator which 
for some occult reason have come to sig- 
nalize the approach of Easter.” 

Chichester Sr. gave no heed to the sigh 
of his son, but went on: 

“Gordon, see that Master Burnside is 
properly clad for this expedition and see 
that he conducts himself with propriety. 
I shall expect you to return with him at 
five o’clock.”’ 

“But,” protested Chichester Jr., “that 
will only give them an hour and a half.” 

“George, it is your move!” The old 
man spoke in a tone of finality. 

The game continued in silence, and 
presently the big front door closed on 
Gordon the butler, and Burnside the boy, 
setting out hand-in-hand, but with no air 
of camaraderie. 

The boy trotted buoyantly at the side 
of his gloomy escort, looking with wide 
blue eyes, now wistful and again with 
elfin interest, at the throngs of children 
laden with Easter foragings. Gordon 
without a doubt had never been a boy; 
I suspect that he was born at the ad- 
vanced age of sixty-seven, and I am cer- 
tain that he never felt a day younger. 
And so he scorned to dally along that 
wonder-thoroughfare, whose curbs were 
all abloom and whose sidewalks mus- 
tered a motley phalanx of vendors. 

In swift review the boy and his guard- 
ian passed that threadbare but engaging 
battalion. Dragged on relentlessly with 
never a moment for more than a glance 
at nodding flowers, ingenious Easter con- 
fections, and animated denizens of hutch 
and coop, the scion of the house of Chi- 
chester at last brought his tormentor to a 
stop by the administration of a kick on 
the tendon Achilles; and, regardless of 
Gordon’s reproof, darted to the hospita- 
ble portal of a great department-store, 
where crowds of children pressed to 
shake the fur paw of a giant lackey 
garbed as “Br’er Rabbit.” 

Burnsidé was advancing with gloved 
hand extended to participate in this re- 
ception, when Gordon pulled back his 
arm and insisted that they should go on 
to Effingham’s. 

“But I want to shake hands with the 
big rabbit,” protested the boy, squirm- 
ing in the butler’s grasp. 
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“No!” declared Gordon savagely. 
“We ’aven’t time. Now come along 
properly,” he coaxed, anxious to avoid a 
scene, as Burnside hung back; “or I 
shall ’ave to tell your grandfather. Don’t 
you want to go to Effin’am’s?” 

“TI want to speak to the big rabbit,” 
insisted the boy. 

“Well, you can’t! My horders is to 
take you to Effin’am’s!” 

The obdurate servitor lugged his 
charge away. 

“If you don’t stop pulling me, I’ll 
kick you again,” threatened Burnside 
rebelliously. 

“You'll not either,” retorted Gordon 
ominously. “Now come along like a 
young gen’leman or I’ll take you ’ome,” 
he added, keeping a tight grip on the 
boy’s wrist. 

Respect for the authority vested in 
his guardian was fast disintegrating in 
Burnside’s mind, and in its place crept a 
spirit of revolt which leaped into active 
rebellion when they arrived at Effing- 
ham’s. Once there, Gordon relaxed his 
vigilance but still hurried his charge, 
pulling him from one incubator display 
to another, through the swarming aisles, 
until Burnside, his grievances becoming 
insupportable, broke from the butler’s 
hold, and darting away with the agility 
of a squirrel, lost his monitor in the vast 
ebb and flow of sight-seers. 

With a pixy-like feeling of delight the 
boy burst into the street—free ; and im- 
mediately set forth to make the acquaint- 
ance of the magnificent rabbit who lived 
at the great department-store. But like 
many another pilgrim adventurer, Burn- 
side found his way beset with tempta- 
tions; and of these none was so potent 
as the “fakirs” with their resplendent 
stands. 

As he stopped before one of this tribe, 
who was declaiming the virtues of a 
brood of yellow chickens that chirped 
when he squeezed them, and demon- 
strating the merits of a mechanical 
bunny that hopped about in a perilous 
circle, he found himself elbow-to-elbow 
with a small boy of the district messen- 
ger variety. This lad, like himself, was 
deeply interested in yellow chickens and 
animated rabbits, and from the studious 
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expression of his face it was clear that he 
was debating a purchase. Straightway it 
occurred to Burnside that he possessed 
as much as fifty-seven cents and that a 
jumping rabbit was a thing to be de- 
sired. 

“How much is it?” he asked abruptly, 
pointing to the gyrating toy. 

‘“l'wenty-five was the 
brisk reply. “It’s the last I’ve got!” 

“ll take it!’ announced Burnside in 
the grand manner of a plutocrat, and 
thrust his hand into his pocket. 

His prompt decision also decided the 
Mercury. He knew now that it was the 
rabbit and not the chicken he wanted. 

“No, yuh don’t,’ he exclaimed bel- 
ligerently. “I seen it first!” 

“But I spoke first,” expostulated 
Kurnside, not in the least awed by the 
other’s ferocious manner. 

“Ah, go on, or I'll give yuh a punch 
in de nose !” 

The messenger distorted his smudgy 
face into the semblance of a gargoyle 
and flaunted a dirty fist threateningly. 

lo his amazement and the lively in- 
terest of a small crowd that had instantly 
gathered about them, Burnside looked at 
his rival calmly and rejoined with thx 
smile of a cherub: 

“Would you really fight me if I didn’t 
let you have the rabbit ?” 

“Bet yer life 1 would,” was the ready 
response. 

“Then you sha’n’t have it!” 

“Give it to him, kid!” encouraged the 
vendor. 

Mercury thrust his freckled 
within an inch of Burnside’s. 

“Say,” he snapped, “do yuh want de 
stuffin’ licked outer yuh?” 

“Ret your life I do,” returned Burn- 
side with serious eagerness. 

The messenger withdrew an inch in 
sheer astonishment, and Burnside went 
on in a confidential vein: 

“My grandfather wont let me play 
with boys—wont let me fight with them. 
I wish you would bloody my nose—just 
a little. I’ve never been punched by a boy 
-—I’d like to know how it feels.” 

“Gee! Yuh want me to soak yuh in 
de nose ?” 

“Tf you can!” 
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It was a challenge delivered with a 
primitive shout as Burnside squared off 
his small gloved fists. 

In an instant, to the great delight of 
the masculine spectators, the boys flew 
at each other, and when they had 
clinched and broken away again a tiny 
red drop trickled down Burnside’s upper 
lip. 

“Got enough?” grinned 
“T’ve bloodied yer nose.”’ 

“N-no!” stammered the breathless 
but undaunted Burnside. “I’m going to 
bloody yours !”’ 

I1e brushed the back of his hand 
across his nose and rushed at his adver- 
sary. 

As they clinched again, a taxi-cab 
pulled up at the vendor’s stand, scatter- 
ing the throng from the curb, and a 
woman, fair and petite, alighted in the 
thick of that brave encounter. Without a 
second’s hesitation she snatched the bel- 
ligerent Burnside from the clutch of 
Mercury, and still keeping fast hold of 
his collar—he was struggling to renew 
the battle—she turned to the startled 
crowd. 

“You should be ashamed of yourselves 
—great big men letting two little boys 
fight!’ Her voice was low but wonder- 
fully distinct and her every word was 
barbed with scorn. 

“It’s ‘Christine!’ ”’ gaped one man to 
another, moving off at the approach of 
an officer. 

And, taking his cue from them, the 
messenger dodged away through the 
throngs, leaving “Christine” in undis- 
puted possession of the field. Someone 
handed her Burnside’s cap, which he had 
lost in the skirmish. She pulled it*down 
over his disheveled curls, and, anxious 
to avoid the curiosity of the crowd and 
the interrogation of the policeman, but 
unwilling to let Burnside go unattended, 
she whisked him into the waiting motcr, 
giving a hasty direction to the chauffeur. 

Chis rescue of Burnside was accom- 
plished with such celerity that he did not 
think of resisting. Indeed, he was so ex- 
cited over his encounter and so elated 
over what he considered his victory— 
had not his opponent ingloriously fled? 
—that he scarcely realized how he had 
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been carried off. For her part, Christine 
—‘Crisps” was her nom de thédtre—had 
acted upon impulse, and now on impulse 
again she opened her handbag, saturated 
a lace handkerchief with cologne, and, 
daintily attacking the boy’s face, pro- 
ceeded to erase the stains of battle, say- 
ing, “Did he hurt you, dear?” 

“No!” depreciated Burnside with 
promptness, “but I hurt him, and I'd 
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“T like you very much,” he returned, 
straight from his heart. 

“T like you very much!” 

As she made this declaration, Chris- 
tine looked away quickly, making a fur- 
tive dab at her eyes with a messy little 
ball of lace. 

“It’s awfully nice to have somebody 
you can really, truly like,” Burnside 
went on with infinite satisfaction, snug- 


* Would you really fight me if | didn’t jet you have the rapbit? 


hurt him more if you hadn’t stopped me. 
Did you see him run?” 

Taking a sniff of the lace with which 
she was gingerly polishing his‘ nose, 
he added, “That smells awful good,” 
and smiled up at her with the gloriously 
flattering smile of a baby. 

Why, she did not understand, but his 
smile touched her heart, and her blue 
eyes looked into his blue eyes wonder- 
ingly. 

“You’re the prettiest lady I ever saw,” 
said Burnside, his eyes fixed on hers. 

“You’re the sweetest boy I ever saw,” 
said Christine 


gling close to Christine and finding her 
hand under the lap-robe. “I’d like to 
marry you!”’ 

“Oh!” It was an affectionate excla- 
mation. “Do you like me as much as that ?” 

“T like you more than I like anybody 
else there ever was!” 

“That’s very fine,” she returned play- 
fully; “but, do you love me?” 

“Love you?” he questioned vaguely, 
for he had no speaking acquaintance 
with the word. 

“Don’t you know what love is?” 

“No!” he answered frankly. “What 
's it?” 
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“Tt’s liking someone so much that it 
hurts !”’ 

Burnside pondered for a moment. “I 
love you,” he announced suddenly, puck- 
ering up his brow to show how much it 
hurt him. 

Christine pressed the hand he had 
slipped into hers, and her eyes smiled 
mistily at him. 

“And I love you!” 

[hey rode on silently for a 
while. “I’ve decided that I'll marry you, 
if you don’t mind,” he ventured at 
length. 

“Thank you, dear, but—” She paused 
with a sigh. 

“IT know what you are going to say,” 
he chirped sagely. “You think I’m too 
little; but I’m not much littler than 
you, and by-em-by I’ll be—oh—a great 
deal bigger than vou are bigger than me 
now; and then I’ll come in the biggest 
motor you ever saw and get you, wher- 
ever you are, and we'll be married and 
live happy ever after, and be buried in a 
pot of ashes together.” 

Smiling as he spoke, Burnside thought 
t necessary to explain, “That’s always 
what happens to the good little princes 
ind princesses in the fairy books that 
papa sneaks to me under his coat, so that 
grandfather—” 

The thought of Chichester Sr. and 
the wrath that the old martinet would 
probably visit upon his head for tl 
ifternoon’s escapade, flashed throug 
Burnside’s mind. All the joy went out of 
his heart, and his face became a map 
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whose every feature was marked ‘“‘con- 
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sternation.” 
“Gimminy !” he gasped, “but I 
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“For what, dear?” wondered Chris 
tine in a tone that made the boy fall in 
love with her all over again. 

Being so much in love he volubly 
confided to her the story of his revolt, 
told her the reasons for that revolt, and 
incidentally drew for her faithful but 
unflattering pictures of his “papa” and 
“orandfather” and the gloomy house 
they inhabited. While he rattled on in 
headlong, breathless fashion, Christine 
kept looking and looking at him. Had 
he not been so intent upon his narrative 


he would have seen the color fade from 
her face, would have noted the nervous 
twitching of her fingers as she clutched 
his hand, would have marveled at her 
convulsive breathing. 

At last he finished, and the question 
wavering on her lips was spoken, spoken 
so lowly that had he not been looking 
into her face, somewhat mystified by the 
now palpable change in her expression, 
he would not have heard. 

“What is your name, dear 2” 

She asked the question, knowing the 
answer, yet waiting breathlessly for the 
answer with such a look of yearning that 
surnside’s eyes fell before hers in em- 
barrassment. 

“(George Burnside Chichester III!’ 
He gave each syllable its full value. 

He heard an inarticulate, suppressed 
ery, and felt himself drawn suddenly into 
Christine’s arms, his face pressed against 
a great bunch of violets; felt for the first 
time, so far as his young remembrance 
went, a woman’s kisses, a woman’s tears 
upon his cheek ; and young as he was, he 
became conscious of a wondrous pain 
about the region of his heart, sensing 
—not understanding — that the gentle 
laughter and sobbing were the echoings 
of deep tumults rising from the recesses 
of a soul. 

“What is it?” he asked anxiously, his 
voice muffled in the violets. 

Christine murmured, “I—TI’ve always 
wanted someone to—to love me, and— 
and I’ve found you!” 

“And by-em-by I'll marry you—wont 
Ta 

She nodded tremulously and held him 
so tightly that he amiably complained, 
“You're smovering me!” 

As she eased her hold a little and 
kissed him, he asked: 

“What’s vour name ?” 

He put this question with such a 
quaint air of curiosity that her reply 
came with'a laugh, a quiet little laugh, 
like the coo of a dove, and there was a 
deal of love in her laughter: 

“Christine !”’ 

“Christine!” he repeated after her, 
musically echoing her mellow intonation 
so perfectly that it startled her. “It’s a 
nice name. What’s the rest of it?” 

















“That’s all there is to it— 
now,” she replied. 
“Never mind,” condoned 
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Burnside, feeling sorry for 
her; ‘‘you can have the rest 
of my name. It’s too long for 
a little boy.” 

“You're the dearest thing,” 
she avowed, and no doubt 
would have kissed him again, 
but the taxi was swinging up 
to the porte cochére of the 
Hotel Cuyler, and already 
the highly decorative foot- 
man was running down the 
steps with his wicker wheel- 
shield. 

“Is this your house ?” 
asked the boy, as the footman 
set him down on the pave- 
ment. 

“No, dear, this is the hotel 
where I’m living for a 
while.” 

She took his hand and led 
him through the vaulted onyx 
hall, past the glittering 
palm-room to the elevators, 
answering his volley of quer- 
ies with a gentle, pre-occu- 
pied air. The elevator, all 
white and gold and mysterious, fasci- 
nated him, and in their brief flight he 
made friends with the uniformed oper- 
ator. Christine all the while kept tight 
hold of his hand and cautioned him not 
to poke his fingers through the grilled 
gate. 

“T like him better than Gordon,” de- 
clared Burnside, referring to the elevator 
man, as they left the car and turned down 
the passageway to Christine’s door. There 
they were received by a plump and effi- 
cient-looking maid, who answered to the 
name of Nora. Her surprise at the ad- 
vent of Burnside was as nothing to her 
amazement when Christine, having shorn 
the complacent boy of cap and coat and 
set him in a big chair in front of the 
window, drew her aside and said: 

“Call a messenger ; then "phone to the 
theatre and tell Mellville that I simply 
cannot play to-night. He can put the un- 
derstudy into the part.” 

Flinging off her own wraps, she closed 
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the door after Nora, and kneeling in 
front of Burnside removed his overshoes. 
As she did this he put out his hand and 
touched her face. 

“You've got such pretty cheeks, Chris- 
tine !” 

She laughed and hugged him. 

“You’re awful funny!” he apprised 
her, when he had recovered his breath. 

“Do you mind my hugging you, dear?” 

“No! You smell so good, and my nose 
likes that soft place—there !” 

He gently poked a finger into the cleft 
under her ear. 

In silence for some little time they sat 
there; he in the chair, she at his feet ; he 
adoring her, she worshiping him. 

At length he said: “Can I stay with 
you always and marry you, Christine?” 

“Oh!” she gasped, “you shall! But 
don’t you want to go home at all ?” 

“No!” he disclaimed solemnly, after a 
moment’s pondering: “but I’d like it if 
you could get papa to come and live with 
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us, too—only he mustn’t bring grand- 
father.” 

“What would you do with your grand- 
father ?” 

“Let him stay in that horrid old house 
and play chess with Tompkins—he’s my 
tutor.” 

“You—you love your papa?” 

“VYes— when he’s nice—as nice as 
grandfather’ll let him be. You see, he’s 
grandfather’s son, just like I’m his son, 
and he’s got to mind grandfather, and 
I’ve got—” 

A knock at the door interrupted him. 
It was Nora with a portfolio. She handed 
it to her mistress, saying, “The boy’s 
come for the message, Miss.” 

Christine addressed a note to George 
B. Chichester Jr. It read: 


I have found Burnside. 
CHRISTINE. 
Hotel Cuyler. 


3urnside watched her with elfin in- 
terest. When she had finished and dis- 
missed Nora with the note, she said, “I 
have sent word to your papa that you 
are here.” 

The boy started anxiously. “Do you 
think he will come for me?” 

“I'm sure of it. He probably has the 
entire city police force looking for you 
by this time.” 

“But you wont let him or the police- 
man or anybody take me back to grand- 
father, will you?” It was more an en- 
treaty than a question. 

“No, dearest! I understand too well 
how unhappy you must have been in that 
house of gloom, for I once lived in a 
house like that.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Burnside in sympa- 
thy. “I guess you didn’t have much fun, 
did you?” 

Christine shook her head. “‘No, dear; 
I was so unhappy that I ran away!” 

“Where did you go?” 

Jurnside was asking for information. 
He had often thought of running away, 
but always he had stopped because he 
did not know where to run. 

Christine was gazing out the window. 
She answered absently : 

“To a far-away country!” 
The voluble questioning that this re- 





mark provoked was finally interrupted 
by Nora bringing a salver to Christine, 
who glanced at the cards it bore and 
said: 

“Tell the boy to send them up.” 

And taking Burnside by the hand she 
led him into her bedroom. 

“Beloved, I’m going to leave you for a 
little while with Nora,” she explained. 
“Do you mind ?” 

“If you wont be long,” 
wistfully. 

“No, I wont be long, and while I’m 
gone, wouldn’t you like to curl up on my 
bed ?” 

Burnside confessed that he would, but 
he was afraid that his shoes might soil 
the counterpane. With a light laugh 
Christine unbuttoned his shoes, took off 
his jacket, and bundled him up—as he 
never remembered having been bundled 
before—in a soft quilt, pink and sweet 
smelling. 

As she dimmed the light, Nora came 
in and announced that Christine’s visi- 
tors had arrived. Giving a sinile to Burn- 
side and a mental draught of courage to 
herself, she slipped into the drawing 
room and confronted the Chichesters— 
father and son. 

The two men stared at her in amaze- 
ment, shocked and speechless. The look 
of astonishment on the face of Chiches- 
ter Sr. passed quickly and his rigid fea- 
tures became clouded with suppressed 
anger; while the countenance of his son 
gradually became diffused with an ex- 
pression of prayerful relief. 

“Katherine !” 

The name, as pronounced by Burn- 
side’s father, was a whispered invocation. 

“T didn’t intend to deceive you,” she 
ventured, comprehending his bewilder- 
ment. “I supposed you knew that I was 
‘Christine !’ ” 

“Madam, you are no longer of our 
world!” 

Chichester Sr., steadying his height 
against the mantelpiece, was obviously 
trying to control himself. 

Christine looked at him with the 
glance of one who notices for the first 
time a large, inanimate object ; then her 
eyes narrowed slightly and, growing 
brighter, pierced like an X-ray the man’s 
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formidable front and illuminated for her 
his cowardly skeleton. 

She spoke to him in the low, distinct 
tone of the practiced player: 

“IT went away from your house six 
vears ago because you took frgm me my 
husband and my baby, and because I was 
very young and inexperienced. And be- 
cause you constantly dinned it in my ears 
that I was frivolous, | almost came to 
believe that I wasn’t fit to bring up a 
child. And when you found evidence 
enough—God knows where !—to legally 
separate George and myself, even the 
court gave Burnside to me for the half of 
every year. So I went away, bitter against 
George because he was weak enough to 
give in to you at every point. 

“ft did not understand then that an in- 
domitable egotism and a state of martyr- 
dom can so saturate a household that 
the sweetest minds may be polluted by it. 
In fact, you convinced me for a little 
while that I was unfit to mother Burn- 
side, so I realize now that George—in- 
spired from infancy with the notion of 
your ‘divine supremacy’ in all things— 
was not strong enough to resist your in- 
fluence. Well, when you had driven me 
away, and I had made a place for myself, 
I found that the prospect of being a suc- 
cessful actress was not nearly so dear to 
my heart as the thought of having Burn- 
side, all to myself, for six months. And 
then, within a few weeks of the time ap- 
pointed for my son to be brought to me, 
a letter came from you—” 

Christine paused and, turning, ad- 
dressed herself to George. 

“In that letter your father told me 
that Burnside had ‘died quite suddenly of 
measles!’ ” 

A cry of astonishment and distress es- 
caped the lips of Chichester Jr. 

“Died quite suddenly of measles!” 

Christine’s voice, as she repeated these 
words, sounded metallic. It was as if her 
sufferings had been melted and fired into 
a sharp instrument with which she prod- 
ded the sinister figure of Burnside’s 
grandfather, and pricked the bubble of 
George’s illusion. 

The men were silent. For a moment the 
air was charged with the electricity that 
pervades a court-room immediately after 






the verdict “Guilty” has been rendered, 
and before the prisoner, whose nerve has 
held him quiveringly erect to the last, ut- 
ters his pitiful cry and crumples: in. the 
dock. 

George looked at his father and saw 
in his twitching features confirmation of 
Christine’s indictment. Mechanically he 
put the question to his wife: 

“You believed—what he wrote ?” 

“Yes ; so strong was my faith in his in- 
tegrity that I believed even that melo- 
dramatic lie.” 

Her tone was satirical. The lie was 
melodramatic, but there was an element 
of grim humor in the idea that the elderly 
tyrant had selected a theatrical method 
to rid himself of his actress daughter-in- 
law. 

Still resting an elbow on the corner 
of the mantelpiece, Chichester Sr. dis- 
claimed any but a pious purpose as he 
acknowledged the lie, and speaking ex- 
clusively to his son, proceeded to justify 
himself—gleaning the while a remnant of 
satisfaction in ignoring the woman who 
had committed the unpardonable crime 
of “finding him out,” and who had 
pierced his garment of self-sufficiency. 

George listened, painfully aware that 
his father’s arguments had lost their 
power to convince. 

When Chichester Sr. asserted that 
Burnside’s welfare had ever been upper- 
most in his mind, George wavered not at 
all; when the old man painted a picture 
of the playhouse as an unwholesome 
nursery, George heard only the voice of 
the master egotist, and thought with re- 
sentment how that very afternoon he had 
been obliged to beg an hour of amuse- 
ment for his own little son. 

For the first time George seemed to be 
standing aloof from himself, seeing him- 
self as he really was in all his pitiful 
weak-mindedness: a grown man without 
manhood, who had let his happiness be 
swept from him because he had not the 
strength to keep it. He had always be- 
lieved in the virtue and wisdom of his 
father, but this act of criminal deception 
had struck a blow at the structure of 
trust, which began to totter in dread an- 
ticipation of total destruction. For his 
own part he would continue at least an 

















outward semblance of loyalty to his 
father until the end; but out of a new- 
born strength came the determination 
that nothing should interfere with Burn- 
side’s entrance upon that way of peace 
and happiness now open to him. 

The new George rose from the ashes of 
his burned-out submission. The words, 
“legal proceedings” in his father’s arti- 
ficial eloquence struck his ear with con- 
scious dissonance ; he stood up and spoke 
firmly : 

“There is no question of ‘legal pro- 
ceedings,’ father; we are under a moral 
obligation not only to Katherine but to 
Burnside—he must be compensated for 
the years he has been without his 
mother.” 

Chichester Sr. could not contain him- 
self. 

“Tf you send that boy to the theatre 
vou will be answerable to God for the 
destruction of his soul!” 

“My professional career ends to- 
night,’ interjected Christine. Her eyes 
were shining; the poised actress was a 
woman. 

Chichester Sr. shrugged his shoulders. 

“T can say nothing further now; but I 
shall have something further to say when 
[ have brought this wavering son of 
mine to reason; and believe me, madam, 
I do not intend to surrender my grand- 
son without a fight. Keep him now, if you 
insist upon it, but you will have to give 
him up. I am going directly from here to 
put the case in the hands of my lawyers!” 

The door closed on Chichester Sr.’s 
bravado, and with his going went Chris- 
tine’s courage. She sank into a chair and 
pressed a hand to her head. 

“He could not really take Burnside 
away from me again, could he?” she 
asked, and without waiting for George to 
reply, continued with sudden hope: “I 
have that letter ; and beside, you say that 
Burnside may stay with me. Surely, if a 
child’s father and mother agree, the 
court—” 

She stopped abruptly. There could be 
no agreement between herself and this 
man who had once been her husband. 

He was looking at her, and his intent 
expression, the round chin thrust out de- 
terminedly, and the pursing of the brows 
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—all reminded her startlingly of Burn- 
side in his baby-like belligerency. At the 
same time she began to feel that she was 
looking into the eyes of a boy magically 
transformed into a man, and there was 
the ring of real metal in his voice, a ring 
that she never seemed to have heard be- 
fore, as he said: 

“We do agree about Burnside, and no 
court can take him from you. We’ll come 
to agree in other things, and we’ll pull 
ourselves together in more ways than 
one. You know how Henley puts it: ‘I am 
the master of my fate; I am the captain 
of my soul!’ Those lines never had a rea! 
meaning for me until now; but now that 
I understand them, I’m going to make 
them my slogan! And it is you—your 
suffering and all that that’s made me un- 
derstand, made me wonder, too, what you 
—who have been such a brave little cap- 
tain of your soul—must think of me; for 
I’ve not been even a private—just a mis- 
erable deserter. But I promise you that I 
shall shoulder arms and fight!” 

Christine looked at him through wet 
lashes. 

“You're positively belligerent !” 

Perhaps they were both a little 
wrought up and hysterical, but there was 
something of relief and happiness in the 
tremulous laugh that broke first from her 
and then from him. 

“I’m not only belligerent, I’m practi- 
cal! Now, I’m going, but I am coming 
back to besiege you in your citadel.” 

He was gone. Christine rose slowly and 
went in to Burnside. He was asleep, but 
woman-like, she half roused him with 
kissing and cuddling. 

“Papa, you're tickling me,” murmured 
Burnside, reproachfully. 

That drowsy protest flashed a picture 
across the screen of Christine’s imagina- 
tion, a picture of George creeping cau- 
tiously to Burnside’s bed in the quiet 
hours of the night to lavish upon his son 
all the love and tenderness that the stern 
surveillance of the day forbade. A vast 
sympathy rose in her heart for the big 
boy who loved the little one; and there 
were tears on her lashes as she smoothed 
the silk covering under’ Burnside’s 
square, little jaw and sat down to watch 
his sleep. 
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The Great Love Experiment 


Steele of the Royal Mounted Meets a Scientist 


BY JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


Author of ‘' From Out The Blizzard,”’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GAYLE HOSKINS 


HILIP STEELE raised a hand to 
his bandaged head with an odd grim- 
ace, half of pain, half of laughter. 
“You're a good one, you are !”” he chuck- 
led to himself, limping back and forth 
across the narrow space of the cabin. 
“You’ve got them all beaten to a rag when 
it comes to playing the chump, Phil Steele. 
Here you go up to Big Chief Mac- 
Gregor, throw out your chest, and say to 
him ‘I can get that man,’ and when the 
Big Chief says you can’t, you call him a 
four-ply ignoramus in your mind, and 
get permission to go after him anyway. 
You follow him up here—five hundred 
miles or so—and what’s the consequence ? 
Your ‘man’ does just what the Big Chief 
said he would do, and lays you out— 
though it wasn’t your fault after all. 
Then you take possession of another 
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man’s shack when he isn’t at home, eat 
his grub, nurse a broken head, and won- 
der why the devil you ever joined the 
glorious Royal Mounted when you've got 
money to burn. You’re a wise one, you 
are, Phil Steele—but you've learned 
something new. You’ve learned there’s 
never a man so good but there’s a better 
one somewhere—even if he is a man- 
killer like Mr, William De Bar.” 

He lighted his pipe and went to the 
door. For the first-time in days the sun 
was shining like a cold blaze of fire over 
the south-eastern edge of the barrens, 
which swept away in a limitless waste of 
snow-dune and rock and stunted scrub 
among which occasional Indian and half- 
breed trappers set their dead-falls and 
poison baits for the northern fox. Thirty 
miles to the west was Fort Smith. A hun- 











dred to the south lay the Hudson’s Bay 
post of Chippewayan ; two hundred to the 
south and east was the post at Fond du 
Lac, and to the north—nothing. A thou- 
sand miles or so up there one would have 
struck the polar sea and the Eskimo, and 
it was with this thought of the lifeless- 
ness and mystery of a dead and empty 
world that Philip Steele turned his eyes 
from the sun into the gray desolation that 
reached from Pierre Thoreau’s door to 
the end of the earth. Far off to the north 
he saw a black speck moving in the chaos 
of white. It might have been a fox com- 
ing over a snow-dune a rifle shot away, 
for distances are elusive where the sky and 
the earth seem ever to meet in a cold 
gray rim about one; or it might have 
been a musk-ox or a caribou at a greater 
distance, but the longer he looked the 
more convinced he became that it was 
none of these, but—a man. It moved 
slowly, disappeared for a few minutes in 
one of the dips of the plain, and came 
into view again much nearer. This time 
he made out a man, and behind, a sledge 
and dogs. 

“Tt’s Pierre,” he shivered, closing the 
door and coming back to the stove. “I 
wonder what the deuce the Breed will 
say when he finds a stranger here and his 
grub half gone.” 

\fter a little he heard the shrill creak- 
ing of a sledge on the crust outside and 
then a man’s voice. The sounds stopped 
close to the cabin and were followed by 
a knock at the door. 

‘Come in!” cried Philip, and in the 
same breath it flashed upon him that it 
could not be the Breed, and that it must 
be a mighty particular and unusual per- 
sonage to knock at all. 

The door opened and a man came in. 
He was a little man, and was bundled 
in a great beaver overcoat and a huge 
beaver cap that concealed all of his face 
but his eyes, the tip of his nose, and the 
frozen end of a beard which stuck out 
between the laps of his turned-up collar 
like a horn. For all the world he looked 
like a diminutive drum-major, and Philip 
rose speechless, his pipe still in his 
mouth, as his strange visitor closed the 
door behind him and approached. 

“Beg pardon,” said the stranger in a 
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smothered voice, walking as though he 
were ice to the marrow and afraid of 
breaking himself, “It’s so beastly cold 
that I have taken the liberty of dropping 
in to get warm.” 

“It is cold— beastly cold,” replied 
Philip, emphasizing the word. “It was 
down to sixty last night. Take off your 
things.” 

“Devil of a country—this,” shivered 
the man, unbuttoning his coat. “I’d 
rather roast of the fever than freeze to 
death.” Philip limped forward to assist 
him, and the stranger eyed him sharply 
for a moment. 

“Limp not natural,” he said quickly, 
his voice freeing itself at last from the 
depths of his coat collar. “Bandage a lit- 
tle red, eyes feverish, lips too pale. Sick, 
or hurt?” 

Philip laughed as the little man 
hopped to the stove and began rubbing 
his hands. 

“Hurt?” he said. “If you weren’t four 
hundred miles from nowhere I’d say you 
were a doctor.” 

“So I am,” said the other, as though he 
saw nothing unusual in that fact. “Ed- 
ward Wallace Boffin, M.D., 900 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago.” 

“By thunder,” shouted Philip joyfully, 
suddenly reaching out his hand across the 
stove. “You’re from home!” 

“Home!” cried the other. There was a 
startled note in his voice. ‘“You’re— 
you're a Chicago man?” he asked, staring 
strangely at Philip and gripping his hand 
at the same time. 

“Ever hear of Steele—Philip Egbert 
Steele? I’m his son.” 

“Good Heavens,” drawled the doctor, 
staring still harder at him and pinching 
the ice from his beard, “what are you 
doing up here?” 

“Prodigal son,” grinned Philip. “Wait- 
ing for the calf to get good and fat. 
What are you doing?” 

“Making a fool of myself,” said the 
doctor, looking at the top of the stove 
and rubbing his hands until his fingers 
snapped. 

At the North Pole, if they had met 
there, Philip would have taker him for a 
professional man. His heavy woolen suit 
was tailor-made. He wore a collar and a 
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fashionable tie. A lodge signet dangled 
at his watch chain. He was clean shaven, 
and blonde Van-Dyke beard was 
immaculately trimmed. Everything about 
him, from the top of his head to his laced 
boots shouted profession, even in the 
Arctic snow. He might have gone farther 
ard guessed that he was a physician—a 
surgeon, perhaps—from his hands, and 
from the supple manner in which he 
twisted his long white fingers about one 
another over the stove. He was a man of 
about forty, with a thin, sensitive face, 
strong rather than handsome, and re- 
markable eyes. They were not large, nor 
far apart, but were like twin dynamos, 
reflecting the fire life of the man within. 
They were the sort of eyes which Philip 
had always associated with great mental 
power. 

The doctor had now finished rubbing 
his hands, and unbuttoning his under 
coat he drew a small silver cigaret case 
from his vest-pocket. 

“They’re not poison,” he smiled, open- 
ing it and offering the cigarets to Philip. 
“T have them made especially for my- 
self.” A sound outside the door made him 
pause with a lighted match between his 
fingers. “How about dogs and Indian?” 
he asked. “May they come in?” 

Philip began hobbling toward the 
door. “So deuced exciting to meet a man 
from home that I forgot all about ’em,” 
he exclaimed. 

With three or four quick steps the doc- 
tor overtook him and caught him by the 
arm. 

“Just a moment,” he said, quickly. 
“How far is Fort Smith from here?” 

“About thirty miles.” 

“Do you suppose I could get there 
without—Ais assistance ?” 

“If you’re willing to bunk here for a 
few days—yes,” said Philip. “I’m going 
on to Fort Smith myself as soon as I’m 
able to walk.” 

An expression of deep relief came into 
the doctor’s eyes. 

“That’s just what I want, Steele,” he 
exclaimed, unfeignedly delighted at 
Philip’s suggestion. “I’m not well,.and I 
require a little rest. Call him in.” 

No sooner had the Indian entered than 
to Philip’s astonishment the little doctor 
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began talking rapidly to him in Cree. 
he guide’s eyes lighted up intelligently, 
and at the end he replied with a single 
word, nodded, and grinned. Philip no- 
ticed that as he talked a slight flush gath- 
ered in the doctor’s smooth cheeks, and 
thatenot only by his voice but by the useof 
his hands as well he seemed anxious to 
impress upon his listener the importance 
of what he was saying. 

“He'll start back for Chippewayan this 
afternoon,” he explained to Philip a mo- 
ment later. “The dogs and sledge are 
mine, and he says that he can make it 
easily on snowshoes.” Then he lighted his 
cigaret, and added suggestively, “He 
can’t understand English.” 

The Indian had caught a glimpse of 
Philip’s belt and holster, and now mut- 
tered a few low words, as though he were 
grumbling at the stove. The doctor poised 
his cigaret midway to his lips and looked 
quickly across at Philip. 

“Possibly you belong to the Northwest 
Mounted Police,” he suggested. 

“Ves.” 

“Heavens,” drawled the doctor again, 
“and you the son of a millionaire banker! 
What you doing it for?” 

“Fun,” answered Philip, half laugh- 
ing. “And I’m not getting it in sugar- 
coated pellet form either, Doctor. I came 
five hundred miles to get a man, found 
him here, and was gloriously walloped 
for my trouble. I’m not particularly 
sorry, either. Rather glad he got away.” 

“Why?” asked the doctor. 

In spite of their short acquaintance, 
Philip began to feel a sort of comrade- 
ship for the man opposite him. 

“Well,” he said hesitatingly, “you see 
he was one of those criminals who are 
made to be criminals. Someone else was 
responsible—a case of one man suffering 
because of another man’s sin.” 

If the doctor had received the thrust 
of a pin hegcould not have jumped from 
his chair with more startling suddenness 
than he did at@Philip’s words. 

“That’s it, that’s it!” he cried ex- 
citedly, beginning to pace rapidly back 
and forth across the cabin floor. “It’s more 
than a theory—it’s a truth—that people 
suffer more because of other people than 
on account of themselves. We’re born to 
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it, and we keep it up, inflicting a thousand 
pricks and a thousand sorrows to gain 
one selfish end, and it isn’t once in a 
hundred times that the boomerang comes 
home and strikes the right one down. 
But when it does—when it does, sir—”’ 
As suddenly as he had begun the doctor 
stopped, and he laughed a little unnatur- 
ally. “Bosh!” he exclaimed. “Let’s see 
that head of yours, Steele. Speaking of 
pains and pricks reminds me that, being 
a surgeon, I may be of some assistance to 
you.” 

Philip knew that he had checked him- 
self with an effort, and as his new ac- 
quaintance began to loosen the bandage 
from about his head he found himself 
wondering what mysterious mission could 
have sent a Chicago surgeon up to Fort 
Smith. The doctor interrupted his 
thoughts. 

“Queer place for a blow,” he said, 
briskly. “Nothing serious—slight abra- 
sion—trifle feverish. We'll set you to 
rights immediately.” He bustled to his 
great-coat and from one of the deep 
pockets drew forth a leather medicine- 
case. “Queer place, queer place,” he 
chuckled, returning with a vial in his 
hand, “Were you running when it hap- 
pened ?”’ 

Philip laughed with him, and by the 
time the doctor had finished he had 
given him an account of his affair with 
De Bar. Not until hours later, when the 
Cree had left on his return trip and they 
sat smoking before a roaring fire after 
supper, did it occur to him how confi- 
dential he had become. Seldom had 
Philip met a man who impressed him as 
did the little surgeon. He liked him im- 
mensely. He felt that he had known him 
for years instead of hours, and chatted 
freely of his adventures and asked a 
thousand questions about home. He 
found that the doctor was even better ac- 
quainted with his home city than him- 
self, and that he knew many people whom 
he knew, and lived in a fashionable quar- 
ter. He was puzzled, even as they talked 
and laughed and smoked their cigarets 
and pipes. The doctor said nothing about 
himself or about his personal affairs, and 
cleverly changed the conversation when- 
ever it threatened to drift in that direc- 


’ 


tion. It was late when Philip rose from 
his chair, suggesting that they go to bed. 
He laughed frankly across into the 
other’s face. : 

“Boffin — Boffin — Boffin,” he mused. 
“Strange I’ve never heard of you down 
south, Doctor. Now what the deuce can 
you be doing up here?” 

There was a point-blank challenge in 
his eyes. The doctor leaned a little to- 
ward him, as if about to speak, but 
stopped himself. For several moments his 
keen eyes gazed squarely-into Philip’s, 
and when he broke the silence the same 
nervous flush that Philip had noticed be- 
fore rose into his cheeks. 

“I know your father,” he said at last, 
in a low, restrained voice. “I know him 
well, and of course I read what the pa- 
pers said when you broke away from 
society to go roughing it down in South 
America. I believe you’re honest—on the 
square.” 

Philip stared at him in amazement. 

“If I didn’t,” he went on, rubbing his 
hands again over the stove, “I’d follow 
your suggestion and go to bed. As it is, 
I’m going to tell you why I’m up here, 
on your word of honor to maintain se- 
crecy. I’ve got a selfish end in view, for 
you may be able to assist me. But nothing 
must go beyond yourself. What do you 
say to the condition ?” 

“T will not break your confidence— 
unless you have murdered someone,” 
laughed Philip, stooping to light a fresh 
pipe. “In that event you’d better keep 
quiet, as I’d have to haul you back to 
headquarters.” 

He did not see the deepening of the 
flush in the other’s face. 

“Good,” said the doctor. “Sit down, 
Steele. I take it for granted that you will 
help me—if you can. First I suppose I 
ought to confess that my name is not Bof- 
fin, but McGill—Dudley McGill, pro- 
fessor of neurology and diseases of the 
brain—” 

Philip almost dropped his pipe. “Great 
Scott, and it was you who wrote—” He 
stopped, staring in amazement. 

“Ves, it was I who wrote ‘Freda,’ if 
that’s what you refer to,” finished the 
doctor. “It caused a little sensation, as 
you may know, and nearly got me ousted 
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from the college. But it sold up to two 
hundred thousand copies, so it wasn’t a 
bad turn,” he added. 

“It was published while I was away,” 
said Philip. “I got a copy in Rio Ja- 
neiro, and it haunted me for weeks after 
I read it. Great Heaven, you can’t be- 
lieve—” 

“T did,” interrupted the doctor sharply. 
“I believed everything that I wrote— 
and more, It was my theory of life.” He 
sprang from his chair and began walking 
back and forth in his quick, excited way. 
The flush had gone from his face now 
and was replaced by a strange paleness. 
His lips were tense, the fingers of his 
hands tightly clenched, his voice quick, 
sharp, incisive when he spoke. 

“It was my theory of life,” he repeated 
almost fiercely, “and that is the begin- 
ning of why I am up here. My theory 
was that there existed no such thing as 
‘the divine spark of love’ between men 
and women not related by blood, no 
reaching out of one soul for another—no 
faith, no purity, no union between man 
and woman but that could be broken by 
low passions. My theory was that man 
and woman were but machines, and that 
passion and not the /ove which we dream 
and read of, united these machines ; and 
that every machine, whether it was a man 
or a woman, could be broken and de- 
stroyed in a moral sense by some other 
machine of the opposite sex—if condi- 
tions were right. Do you understand me? 
My theory was destructive of homes, of 
happiness, of moral purity. It was dad. I 
strove to carry my point in medical treat- 
ises, and I wrote a book based on it. But 
I lacked proof, the actual, absolute proof 
of experiment. So I set out to experi- 
ment.” 

He seemed to have forgotten now that 
Philip was in the room, and went on bit- 
terly, as if arraigning himself for some- 
thing which he had not yet disclosed. 

“Tt made me a—a—almost a criminal,” 
he continued “I had no good thoughts 
for humanity, beyond my small endeav- 
ors in my little field of science. I was a 
machine myself, cold, passionless, caring 
little for women—thus proving, if I had 
stopped to consider myself, the unreason- 
ableness of my own theory. Coolly and 
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without a thought of the consequences, I 
set out to prove myself right. When I 
think of it now my action appalls me. It 
was heinous, for the mere proving of my 
theory meant misery and unhappiness for 
those who were to prove it to me. I was 
not cramped for money. So I determined 
to experiment with six machines—three 
young men and three young women. | 
planned it so that each person should be 
unconscious of the part he or she was play- 
ing and that each pair should be thrown 
constantly together—not in society, mind 
you, for my theory was that conditions 
must be right. Through a trusted and 
highly paid agent I hired my people—the 
men. Through-another, who was a wom- 
an, I hired those of the opposite sex. One 
of the young women was sent to_an ob- 
scure little place a hundred miles-back 
from the Brazilian coast, ostensibly to 
act as governess for the children of an 
American family which did not exist. To 
this same place, through the other agent, 
was sent a man, whose duty was to secure 
information about the country for a party 
of capitalists. Do you begin to under- 
stand now ?” 

“Yes, I begin to understand,” said 
Philip. 

“This place to which they went was 
made up of a dozen or so hovels,” con- 
tinued the doctor, resuming his nervous 
walk. ““There was no one there who could 
talk or understand their language but 
these two. The consequence—conditions 
were right, They would be constantly to- 
gether. They would either prove or dis- 
prove my theory that men and women 
were but machines of passion. I knew 
they would stay at this place during the 
three months I had allotted for my ex- 
periment, for I paid them a high price. 
The girl, when she found no American 
family, was told to wait until they ar- 
rived. The man, of course, had plenty of 
supposed work to keep him there.” 

“T understand,” repeated Philip. 

“The second couple,” continued the 
doctor, forcing himself into the chair op- 
posite Philip, “were in a similar way sent 
up here to—to an obscure northern post 
which I have a reason for not naming. 
And the third couple went to a feverish 
district down in Central America.” 
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He rose from his chair again, and 
Philip was silent while the doctor went 
to his great coat and from somewhere 
within its depths brought out fresh ciga- 
rets. His hand trembled slightly as he 
lighted one and the flare of the match 
playing for an instant on his face empha- 
sized the nervous tension which he was 
under. 

“IT suppose you think it- all very strange 
—and idiotic,” he said, after a few mo- 
ments. “But we frequently do strange 
things, and apparently senseless ones, in 
scientific work. Madmen have made the 
world’s greatness. Our most wonderful 
inventors, our greatest men of all ages, 
have in a way been insane—for they have 
been abnormal, and what is that but a 
certain form of insanity?” 

He looked at Philip through his ciga- 
ret smoke as if expecting a reply, but 
Philip only wet his lips, and remained 
silent. 

“TI got six months’ leave of absence,” 
he resumed, ‘“‘and set out to see the re- 
sults of my experiments. First I went to 
Rio, and from there to the place where 
the first couple had gone. As a conse- 
quence, five weeks passed between the date 
of the last letters of my experimenters and 
the day I joined them. Heavens, man! 
When I made it known that I wanted 
them, where do you think they took me?” 
He dropped his half burned cigaret and 
his voice was husky as he turned on 
Philip. ““Where—where do you think 
they took me?”’ he demanded. 

“God knows!” exclaimed Philip, trem- 
ulously. “Where ?” 

“To two freshly made graves just out- 
side the village,” groaned the doctor, 
huskily. “I learned their story after a 
little. The girl, finding herself useless 
there, had begun to teach the little chil- 
dren. I’m—I’m—going to skip quickly 
over this.’”” His voice broke to a whisper. 
“She was an angel. The poor, half-naked 
women told me that through my interpre- 
ter. The children cried for her when she 
died. The men had brought flowering 
trees from miles away to shade her grave 
—and the other. They had met, as I had 
planned—the man and the girl, but it 
didn’t turn out—the other way. It was a 
beautiful love, I believe, as pure and 
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sweet as any in the whole world. They 
say that they made the whole village 
happy, and that each Sunday the girl and 
the man would sing to them beautiful 
songs which they could not understand, 
but which made even the sick smile with 
happiness. It was a low, villainous place 
for a village, half encircled by a swampy 
river, and the terrible heat of the summer 
sun brought with it a strange sickness. It 
was a deadly, fatal sickness, and many 
died, and always there were the man and 
the girl, working and singing and striv- 
ing to do good through all the hours of 
day and night. What need is there of say- 
ing more?” the doctor cried, his voice 
choking him. “What need to say more— 
except that the man went first, and that 
the girl died a week later, and that they 
were buried side by side under the man- 
gum trees? What need—unless it is to 
say that I am their murderer?” 

“There have been many mistakes made 
in the name of science,” said Philip, 
clearing his throat. ‘This was one. Your 
theory was wrong.” 

“Yes, it was wrong,” said the doctor, 
more gently. “I saved myself by killing 
them. My theory died with them, and as 
fast as I could go I hurried to that other 
place in Central America.” 

A soft glow entered into his eyes now, 
and he came around the stove and took 
one of Philip’s hands between his own, 
and looked steadily down into his face, 
while there came a curious twitching 
about the muscles of his throat. 

“Nothing had happened,” he said, 
barely above a whisper. “I found her, 
and I thank God for that. I loved her, 
and my theory was doubly shattered, a 
thousand times cursed. She is my wife, 
and I am the Lappiest of men—except 
for these haunting memories. Before I 
married her I told her all, and together 
we have tried to make restitution for my 
crime, for I shall always deem it as such. 
I found that the man who died was sup- 
porting a mother, and that the girl’s par- 
ents lived on a little mortgaged farm in 
Michigan. We sent the mother ten thou- 
sand dollars, and the parents the same. 
We have built a little church in the vil- 
lage where they died. The third couple,” 
finished the doctor, dropping Philip’s 
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hand, ‘‘came up here. When I came back 
from the South, I found that several of 
my checks had been returned. I wrote 
letter after letter, but could find no trace 
of these last of my experimenters. I sent 
an agent into the North, and he returned 
without news of them. They had never 
appeared at Fort Smith. And now—I 
have come up to hunt for them myself. 
Perhaps, in your future wanderings, you 
may be of some assistance to me. That is 
why I have told you this—with the hope 
that you will help me if you can.” 

With a return of his old, quick coolness 
the doctor turned to one of Pierre Thor- 
eau’s bunks. 

“Now,” he said, with a strained laugh, 
“T’ll follow your suggestion and go to 
bed. Good-night.”’ 


II 


For an hour after he had gone to bed 
Philip lay awake thinking of the doctor’s 
story. He dreamed of it when he fell 
asleep. In a way for which he could not 
account, the story had a peculiar effect 
upon him, and developed in him a desire 
to know the end of it. He awoke in the 
morning anxious to resume the subject 
with McGill, but the doctor disappointed 
him. During the whole of the day he 
made no direct reference to his mission 
in the north, and when Philip once or 
twice brought him back to the matter he 
evaded any discussion of it, giving Philip 
to understand, without saying so, that the 
matter was a closed incident between 
them only to be reopened when he was 
able to render some assistance in the 
search. The doctor talked freely of his 
home, of the beauty and goodness of his 
wife, and of a third member whom they 
expected in their little family circle in 
the spring. They discussed home topics 
—politics, clubs, and sport. The doctor 
disliked society, though for professional 
reasons he was compelled to play a small 
part in it, and in this dislike the two men 
found themselves upon common ground. 
They became more and more confidential 
in all ways but one. They passed hours 
away in playing cribbage with a worn 
pack of Pierre’s cards, and the third 
night sang a couple of old college songs 
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which both had nearly forgotten. It was 
on this evening that they planned to re- 
main one more day in Pierre’s cabin and 
then leave for Fort Smith. 

“You have hope—there,” said Philip 
in a casual way, as they were undressing. 

“Little hope, but the search will begin 
from there,’”’ replied the doctor. “I have 
more hope at Chippewayan, where we 
struck a clue. I sent back my Indian to 
follow it up.” 

They went to bed. How long he had 
slept Philip had no idea, when he was 
awakened by a slight noise. In a sub-con- 
scious sort of way, with his eyes still 
closed, he lay without moving and lis- 
tened. The sound came again, like the 
soft, cautious tread of feet near him. 
Still without moving he opened his eyes. 
The oil lamp which he had extinguished 
on retiring was burning low. In its dim 
light stood the doctor, half dressed, in a 
tense attitude of listening. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked Philip. 

The professor started, and turned to- 
ward the stove. 

“Nervousness, I guess,” he said gloom- 
ily. “I was afraid I’d awaken you. I’ve 
been up three times during the last hour 
—listening for a voice.” 

“A voice!” 

“Yes. Back there in the bunk I could 
have sworn that I heard it calling some- 
where out in the night. But when I get 
up I can’t hear it. I’ve stood at the door 
until I’m frozen.” 

“Tt’s the wind,” said Philip. “It has 
troubled me many times out on the snow- 
plains. I’ve heard it wail like children 
crying among the dunes, and again like 
women screaming, and men shouting. 
You’d better go to bed.” 

“Listen !” 

The doctor stiffened, his white face 
turned to the door. 

“Good Heavens, was that the wind?” 
he asked after a moment. 

Philip had rolled from his bunk and 
was pulling on his clothes. 

“Dress and we’ll find out,” he advised. 

Together they went to the door, opened 
it, and stepped outside. The sky was 
thick and heavy, with only a white blur 
where the moon was smothered. Fiftv 
yards away the gray gloom became 














opaque. Over the thousand miles of drift 
to the north there came a faint whistling 
wind, rising at times in fitful sweeps of 
flinty snow, and at intervals dying away 
until it became only a lulling sound.. In 
one of these intervals both men held their 
breath. From somewhere out of the night, 
and yet from nowhere that they could 
point, there came a human voice. 

“Pier-r-r-r-e Thoreau — Pier-r-r-r-r-e 
Thoreau—Ho, Pierre Thoreau-u-u-u !” 

“Off there!” shivered the doctor. 

“No—out there!” said Philip. 

He raised his own voice in an answer- 
ing shout, and in response to it there 
came again the cry for Pierre Thoreau. 

“[’m_ right!” cried the doctor. 
“Come!” 

He darted away, his great coat making 
a dark blur in the night ahead of Philip, 
who paused again to shout through the 
megaphone of his hands. There came no 
reply. A second and a third time he 
shouted and still there was no response. 

“Queer,” he thought. “What the devil 
can it mean?” 

The doctor had disappeared and he 
followed in the direction he had gone. 
A hundred yards more and: he saw the 
dark blur again, close to the ground. 
The doctor was bending over a human 
form stretched out in the snow. 

“Just in time,” he said to Philip as 
he came up. Excitement had gone from 
his voice now. It was cold and profes- 
sional, and he spoke in a commanding 
way to his companion, “You're heavier 
than I, so take him by the shoulders and 
hold his head well up. I don’t believe 
it’s the cold, for his body is warm and 
comfortable. I feel something wet and 
thick on his shirt and it may be blood. 
So hold his head well up.” 

Between them they carried him back 
to the cabin, and with the quick alertness 
of a man accustomed to every emergency 
of his profession the doctor stripped off 
his two coats while Philip looked at the 
face of the man whom they had placed 
in his bunk. His own experience had ac- 
quainted him with violence and blood- 
shed, but in spite of that fact he shud- 
dered slightly as he gazed upon the un- 
conscious form. It was that of a young 
man of splendid physique, with a closely 
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shaven face, short blonde hair, and a 
magnificent pair of shoulders. Beyond 
the fact that he knew the face wore no 
beard he could scarce have told if it were 
white or black. From chin to hair it was 
covered with stiffened blood. 

The doctor came to his side. 

“Looks bad, doesn’t he?” he said 
cheerfully. “Thought it wasn’t the cold 
—heart beating too fast, pulse too ac- 
tive. Ah—hot water if you please, 
Philip !” 

He loosened the man’s coat and shirt, 
and a few moments later, when Philip 
brought a towel and a basin of water, 
he rose from his examination. 

“Just in time—as I said before,” he 
exclaimed with satisfaction. “You'd 
never have heard another ‘Pierre Thor- 
eau’ out of him, Philip,” he went on, 
speaking the young man’s name as if he 
had been accustomed to doing it for a 
long time. “Wound on the head—skull 
sound—loss of blood from over-exer- 
tion. We'll have him drinking coffee 
within an hour if you’ll make some.” 

The doctor rolled up his shirt sleeves 
and began to wash away the blood. 

“A good looking chap,” he said over 
his shoulder. ‘‘Face clean cut, fine mouth, 
a frontal bone that must have brains be- 
hind it, square chin—” He broke off to 
ask: ‘“‘What do you suppose happened to 
him ?” 

“Haven't got the slightest idea,” said 
Philip, putting the coffee pot on the 
stove. “A blow, isn’t it?” 

“Can’t be anything else.” 

Philip was turning up the wick of the 
lamp when a sudden startled cry came 
from the bedside. Something in it, low 
and suppressed, made him turn so quickly 
that by a clumsy twist of his fingers the 
lamp was extinguished. He lighted it 
again and faced the doctor. McGill was 
upon his knees, his face terribly pale. 

“Good Heaven,” he gasped. “What’s 
the matter?” 


“Nothing, nothing, Phil—it was he! 


He let it out of him so unexpectedly 
that it startled me.” 

“T thought it was your voice,” said 
Philip. 

“No, no, it was his. See, he is return- 
ing to consciousness.” 
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The wounded man’s eyes opened 
slowly, and closed again. He heaved a 
great sigh and stretched out his arms as 
if about to awaken from a deep slumber. 
The doctor sprang to his feet. 

“We must have ice, Phil— finely 
chopped ice from the creek down there. 
Will you take the ax and those two pails 
and bring back both pails full? No hurry, 
but we'll need it within an hour.” 

Philip bundled himself in his coat and 
went out with the ax and pails. 

“Ice!” he muttered to himself. “Now 
what can he want of ice?” 

He dug down through three feet of 
snow and chopped for half an hour. 
When he returned to the cabin the 
wounded man was bolstered up in bed, 
and the doctor was pacing back and 
forth across the room evidently worked 
to a high pitch of excitement. 

“Murder — robbery — outrage! Right 
under our noses, ¢hat’s what it was!” he 
cried. “Pierre Thoreau is dead—killed 
by the scoundrels who left .this man for 
dead beside him! They set upon them late 
yesterday afternoon as Pierre and his 
partner were coming home, intending 
to kill then for their outfit. The mur- 
derers, who are a Breed and a white 
trapper, have probably gone to their 
shack half a dozen miles up the creek 
with their plunder. Now, Mr. Philip 
Steele, here’s a little work for you!” 

MacGregor himself had never stirred 
Philip’s blood as did the doctor’s unex- 
pected words, but the two men watching 
him saw nothing unusual in their ef- 
fect. He set down his ice and coolly took 
off his coat, then advanced to the side of 
the wounded man. 

“I’m glad you're better,” he said, look- 
ing down into the other’s strong, pale 
face. “It was a pretty close shave. Guess 
you were a little out of your head, 
weren’t you?” 

For an instant the man’s eyes shifted 
past Philip to where the doctor was 
standing. 

“Yes—I must have been. He says I 
was calling for Pierre, and Pierre was 
dead. I left him ten miles back there in 
the snow.” He closed his eyes with a groan 
of pain, and continued, after a moment, 
“Pierre and I have been trapping foxes. 
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We were coming back with supplies to 
last us until late spring when—it hap- 
pened. The white man’s name is Dobson, 
and there’s a Breed with him. Their 
shack is six or seven miles up the creek.” 

Philip saw the doctor examining a re- 
volver which he had taken from the 
pocket of his big coat. He came over to 
the bunk-side with it in his hand. 

“That’s enough, Phil,” he said, softly. 
“He must not talk any more for an hour 
or two or we'll have him in a fever. Get 
on your coat. I’m going with you.” 

“I’m going alone,” said Philip shortly. 
“You attend to your patient.” He drank 
a cup of coffee, ate a piece of toasted 
bannock, and with the first gray breaking 
of dawn started up the creek on a pair 
of Pierre’s old snowshoes. The doctor 
followed him to the creek and watched 
him until he was out of sight. 


The wounded man was sitting on the 
edge of his cot when McGill reéntered 
the cabin. His exertion had brought a 
flush of color back into his face, which 
lighted up with a smile as the other 
came through the door. 

“It was a close shave, thanks to you,” 
he said, repeating Philip’s words. 

“Just so,” replied the doctor. He had 
placed a brace of short bulldog revol- 
vers on the table and offered one of them 
now to his companion. “The shaving 
isn’t over yet, Falkner.” 

They ate breakfast, each with a gun 
beside his tin plate. Now and then the 
doctor interrupted his meal to go to the 
door and peer over the broadening vista 
of the barrens. They had nearly finished 
when he came back from one of these 
observations, his lips set a little tighter, 
a barely perceptible tremor in his voice 
when he spoke. 

“They’re coming, Falkner.” 

They picked up their revolvers and the 
doctor buttoned his coat tight up 
around his neck. For ten minutes they 
sat silent and listening. Not until the 
crunching beat of snowshoes came to 
their ears did the doctor move. Thrust- 
ing his weapon into his coat pocket he 
went to the door, Falkner followed him, 
and stood well out of sight when he 
opened it. Two men and a dog team 





were crossing the clearing. McGill’s dogs 
were fastened under a brush lean-to built 
against the cabin, and as the rival teams 
of huskies began filling the air with their 
clamor for a fight, the stranger team 
halted and one of the two men came for- 
ward alone. He stopped in some aston- 
ishment before the aristocratic little man 
waiting for him in Pierre’s doorway. 

“Is Pierre Thoreau at home?” he de- 
manded. 

“I’m a stranger here, so I can’t say,” 
replied the doctor, inspecting the ques- 
tioner with marked coolness. “It is possi- 
ble, however, that he is—for I picked 
up a man half dead out in the snow last 
night, and I’m waiting for him to come 
back to life. A smooth-faced, blonde 
fellow with a cut on his head. It may be 
this Pierre Thoreau.” 

The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth when the man kicked off his snow- 
shoes and with an excited wave of his 
arm to his companion with the dogs, al- 
most ran past the doctor 

“Tt’s him—the man I want to see!” 
he cried in a low voice. “My name’s 
Dobson, of—” 

What more he had meant to say was 
never finished. Falkner’s powerful arms 
had gripped his head and throat in a 
vise-like clutch from which no smother 
of sound escaped, and three or four min- 
utes later when the second man came 
through the door he found his comrade 
flat on his back, bound and gagged, and 
the shining muzzles of two short and 
murderous looking revolvers leveled at 
his breast. He was a swarthy Breed, 
scarcely larger than the doctor himself, 
and his only remonstrance as his hands 
were fastened behind his back was a 
brief outburst of very bad and very ex- 
cited French which the professor si- 
lenced with a threatening flourish of his 
gun. 

“You'll do,” he said, standing off to 
survey his prisoner. “I believe you’re 
harmless enough to have the use of your 
legs and mouth.” With a comic bow the 
little doctor added, “‘M’s’eur, I’m going 
to ask you to drive us back to Fort 
Smith, and if you so much as look the 
wrong way out of your eyes I’ll blow off 
your head. You and your friend are to 
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answer for the killing of Pierre Thoreau, 
and for the attempted murder of this 
young man, who will follow us to Fort 
Smith to testify against you.” 

It was evident that the halfbreed did 
not understand, and the doctor added a 
few explanatory words in French. The 
man on the floor groaned and struggled 
until he was red in the face. 

“Easy, easy,” soothed the doctor. “I 
appreciate the fact that it’s pretty tough 
luck, Dobson, but you'll have to take 
your medicine. Falkner, if you'll lend 
a hand in getting me off I wont lose 
much time in starting for Fort Smith.” 

It was a strange looking outfit that 
set out from Pierre Thoreau’s cabin half 
an hour later. Ahead of the team which 
had come that morning walked the 
Breed, his left arm bound to his side 
with a babeesh thong. On the sledge be- 
hind him lay an inanimate and blanket- 
wrapped bundle, which was Dobson; 
and close at the rear of the sledge, 
stripped of his great coat and more than 
ever like a diminutive drum-major, fol- 
lowed Dudley McGill, professor of neu- 
rology and diseases of the brain, with a 
bulldog revolver in his mittened hand. 

From the cabin door Falkner watched 
them go. 


Six hours later Philip returned from 
the east. Falkner saw him coming up 
from the creek and went to meet him. 

“T found the cabin, but no one was 
there,” he said. “It has been deserted for 
a long time. No tracks in the snow, every- 
thing inside frozen stiff, and what signs 
I did find were of a woman!” 

The muscles of Falkner’s face gave a 
sudden twitch. 

“A woman!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, a woman,” repeated Philip, “and 
there was a photograph of her on a 
table in the bedroom. Did this Dobson 
have a wife?” 

Falkner had fallen a step behind him 
as they entered the cabin. 

“A long time ago—a woman was 
there,” he said. ‘““She was a young woman, 
and—and almost beautiful. But she 
wasn’t his wife.” 

“She was pretty,” replied Philip, “so 
pretty that I brought her picture along 
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for my collection at home.” He looked 


about for McGill. 
tor?” 

Falkner’s face was very white as he ex- 
plained what had happened during the 
other’s absence. 

“He said that he would camp early 
this afternoon so that you could over- 
take them,” he finished, after he had des- 
cribed the capture and the doctor’s de- 
parture. “The doctor thought you would 
want to lose no time in getting the pris- 
oners to Fort Smith, and that he could 
get a good start before night. To-mor- 
row or the next day I am going to follow 
with the other team. I’d go with you 
if he hadn’t commanded me to remain 
here and nurse my head for another 
twenty-four hours.’ 

Philip shrugged his shoulders, and the 
two had little to say as they ate their 
dinner. After an hour’s rest he prepared 
a light pack and took up the doctor’s 
trail. Inwardly he rankled at the unus- 
ual hand which the little professor was 
playing in leaving Pierre’s cabin with 
the prisoners, and yet he was confident 
that McGill would wait for him. Mile 
after mile he traveled down the creek. 
At dusk there was no sign of his new 
friend. Just before dark he climbed a 
dead stub at the summit of a ridge and 
half a dozen miles of the unbroken bar- 
ren stretched out before his eyes. In it 
he saw no sign of smoke or fire. At six 
o’clock he stopped to cook some tea and 
warm his meat and bannock. After that 
he traveled until ten, then*built a big 
fire and gave up the pursuit until morn- 
ing. He had brought no blanket, and 
sat close to the fire, snatching a few 
minutes’ sleep now and then, and cursing 
McGill each time that the cold aroused 
him to pile on fresh fuel. At dawn he 
started again, and not until the forenoon 
was half gone did he find where the doc- 
tor had stopped to camp. 

The ashes of his -fire were still warm 
beneath and the snow was trampled hard 
around them. In the north the clouds 
were piling up, betokening a storm such 
as it was not well for a man in Steele’s 
condition of fatigue to face. Already 
some flavor of the approaching blizzard 
was carried to him on the wind. Presently 
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it would begin to snow. And Philip 
Steele was too familiar with this wide, 
wind swept land not to know what sort 
of cards would be dealt him by Fate if he 
paused. So, he ate of his bannock and 
drank of his tea for the last time and 
pushed on. 

It was noon when he came in sight of 
the few log cabins of Fort Smith, situ- 
ated in a treeless and snow-smothered 
sweep of the plain on the other side of 
the Slave. He crossed the river and hur- 
ried past the row of buildings that led 
to post headquarters. In front of the 
Company office were gathered a little 
crowd of men, women and children. He 
pushed his way through, and stopped 
at the bottom of the three log steps which 
led up to the door. 

At the top was Professor McGill, 
coming out. His face was a puzzle. His 
eyes had in them a stony stare as he gazed 
down at Philip. Then he descended 
slowly, like one moving in a dream. 

“Good Heavens,” he said huskily, and 
only for Philip’s ears, “do you know 
what I’ve done, Phil ?” 

From inside there came a loud voice, 
raging and cursing. The faintest gleam 
of a smile lightened the doctor’s face. 

“What?” demanded Philip. 

The doctor came down to the last step. 

“Phil,” he whispered, “that fellow we 
found with a broken head played a nice 
game on me. He was a criminal, and I’ve 
brought back to Fort Smith no less a per- 
son than the man sent out to arrest him, 
Corporal Dobson, of the mounted po- 
lice, and his driver, Francois Something 
-or-Other. Heavens, aint it funny?” 


That same afternoon Corporal Dob- 
son and the halfbreed set out again in 
quest of Falkner, and this time they 
were accompanied by Pierre Thoreau, 
who learned for the first time of what 
had transpired at his cabin. The doctor 
disappeared for the remainder of the 
day, but early the following morning 
he hunted Philip up and took him to a 
cabin half a mile down the river. A 
team of powerful dogs, an unusually 
large sledge, and two Indians were in 
front of the door. " 

“I bought ’em last night,” explained 











the doctor, “and we’re going to leave 
for the south today.” 

“Giving up your hunt?” asked Philip. 

“No, it’s ended,” replied McGill in a 
matter of fact way. “It ended at Pierre 
Thoreau’s cabin. Falkner was the third 
man to work out my experiment.” 

Philip stopped in his tracks, and the 
doctor stopped, and turned toward him, 

“But the third—” Philip began. 

The little doctor continued to smile. 

“There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Philip,” he quoted, “than are 
dreamed of in your philosophy. This love 
experiment has turned out wrongly, so 
far as preconceived theories are con- 
cerned, but when I think of the broader, 
deeper significance of it all | am— 
pleased is not the word.” 

“What I can’t see—” Philip was 
stopped by the doctor’s lifted hand. 

“You see I am relying on your word 
of honor, Phil,” he explained, laughing 
softly at the amazement he saw in the 
other’s face. “It’s all so wonderful that 
I want you to know the end of it, and 
how happily it has turned out for me— 
and the little woman waiting for me 
back home. It was I, and not Falkner, 
who cried out just before you turned the 
lamp-wick down. A letter had fallen 
from his coat pocket, and it was one of 
my letters—sent through my agent. Un- 
derstand? I sent you for the ice, and 
while you were gone I told him who I 
was, and he told me why I had never 
heard from him, and why he was in 
Pierre Thoreau’s cabin. My agent had 
sent him north with five hundred dollars 
as a first payment. To cut a long story 
short he got into a card game in Prince 
Albert—as the best of us do at times— 
and as a result became mixed up in a 
quarrel, in which he pretty nearly killed 
a man. They’ve been after him ever 
since, and almost had him when we 
found him, injured by a blow which he 
received in an ugly fall earlier in the 
night. It’s the last and total wrecking 
of my theory.” 

“But the girl—” urged Philip. 

“We're going in to see her now, and 
she will tell you the whole story as she 
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told it to me,” said the doctor as calmly 
as before. “Ah, but it’s wonderful, man 
—this great, big, human love that fills 
the world! hey two met at Nelson 
House, as I had planned that they 
should, and four months after that they 
smashed my theory by being married by 
a missionary from York Factory. I mean 
that they smashed the bad part of it, 
Phil, but all three couples proved the 
other—that there exist no such things as 
‘soul affinities,’ and that two normal peo- 
ple of opposite sexes if thrown together 
under certain environment will as nat- 
urally mate as two birds, and will fight 
and die for one another afterward, too. 
There may not be one in ten thousand 
who believes it, but I do—still. At the 
last moment the man in Falkner tri- 
umphed over his love and he told her 
what he was, that up until the moment 
he met her he had drunk and gambled, 
and that for his shooting of a man in 
Prince Albert he would sooner or later 
get a term in prison. And she? I tell you 
she busted my theory to a frazzle! She 
loved him, as I now believe every woman 
in the world is capable of loving, and 
she married him, and stuck to him 
through thick and thin, fled with him 
when he was compelled to run—and her 
faith in him now is like that of a child 
in its God. For a time they lived in that 
cabin above Pierre Thoreau’s, and per- 
haps wouldn’t have beeen found out if 
they hadn’t come up to Fort Smith for a 
holiday. Falkner told me his pursuers 
would surely stop at Pierre’s the next 
morning, and so we fixed up that little 
scheme to get rid of you so that you 
would in no way be to blame for what 
happened. He told me where I’ll find his 
wife. By this time he has a good start 
for the States, and will be there when 
I get his wife down.” 

Philip had not spoken a word. Al- 
most mechanically he pulled the photo- 
graph from his pocket 

The doctor laughed again as he took 
it in his hand. 

“Is Mrs. William Falkner,” he said. 
“Come in, Phil. I’m anxious to have you 
meet her.” 


































































ES, Martha, I should be a happy 

wife to-day, despite my fifty years 
of married life, if Aretus Hopeful Carr 
would quit meddling with other folks’ 
affairs and trying to run the universe. 
Love a duck, Martha! when that man 
can’t stir up trouble to settle in any other 
way he’ll write letters to the editor of 
the Weekly Clarion and sign ’em Nux 
Vomica, or Probonobocis, and such like 
heathen names. And yet, if it hadn’t been 
for one of his crusades, as he calls ’em, 
Lemuel Tibbetts wouldn’t be a happy 
married man to-day, with three to pro- 
vide for. A. H. Carr is a natural born 
matchmaker, you know, and always ar- 
gues that as men were created to marry, 
the quicker they git married the sooner 
they’ll git used to it. And what from his 
letter-writing and crusading Lem got 
his wife. 

I know, Martha, that you know how 
A. H. Carr’s last crusade had to do with 
town-meeting and Lem’s election as head 
s’lectman, but you don’t know the true 
inwardness of it all—no one does but 
A. Hopeful Carr—so, I’ll tell you. 
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Aretus H. wrote a stinging letter to 
the Clarion, complaining of bossism in 
our town. I never knew we had any 
bossism here, being a farming commun- 
ity, largely; but Aretus H. C. said the 
town was reeking with it. I only knew 
that most of the men were born repub- 
licans, except old Orlando Whitten, who 
being sot in his ways, walks four miles 
every election to cast a democratic vote 
for General McClellan. When I read A. 
H. Carr’s latest in the paper I didn’t 
know he wrote it. It was signed “Invin- 
cible Defender.” 

“Who is he?” I asked, not suspecting 
Mr. Carr, as he usually gits his signing 
names from the back of the dictionary. 

“Me,” he chuckled. 

I scented danger in a jiffy, and jos- 
tling my spectacles into a firmer position 
I demanded: “What be you going to de- 
fend?” I’ll admit, Martha, I spoke 
rather sharp, but drat the man! At times 
I feel as if I’d married the St. Vitus 
dance, or some rare nervous disease, he 
is that uneasy to save somebody or some- 
thing. 

“I’m going to defend your hearth.and 
home, Abigail,” he replied, speaking 
coldly. 

“We have no hearths since weebricked 
up the fireplaces,” I suspiciously re- 
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“I spoke meteorically,” he frowned. 
“I am about to strike a death blow to the 
machine. I’m about to sound the knell 
of bossism. I am about to tie a can to 
Edgar Rollins by naming the next head 
s’lectman of this place.” And he flapped 
the paper before my eyes. 

Well, Martha, I sighed to think we 
never had any peace and quiet but what 
he had to be took with intellectual mea- 
sles, as I call it, and break out. In a 
chilly tone I asked who his candidate 
was and he said he hadn’t any. Said he 
always believed in writing a stinging 
letter and then living up to it. 

“And you don’t know who’ll run 
against Rollins?” I asked in disgust; 
for if he will be a conspirator, my pride 
demands that he beat the rest of them. 

“That’s only a detail,” he smirked. 
“The song must be finished before the 
singer can sing. I'll pick my candidate 
later.” 

“You'll pick him now,” I observed, in- 
tending he shouldn’t select some one who 
would make him the laffing stock of the 
whole neighborhood. “I must know his 
name at once.” 

He frowned and bit his thumb, but 
I had on my steel specs. If I’d had on 
my gold ones he’d ’a’ defied me. But be- 
hind the steel ones I’m adamite and he 
knew it. 

“T’d been thinking of Lemuel Tib- 
betts,” he admitted. 

“He aint lived here but a very short 
time,” I gloomily reminded. 

“He’s in love with a Porterville girl 
and needs the $300 a year salary to 
marry on,” said Aretus. 

Well, Martha, I must admit that A. 
H. C. is a tender-hearted man and my 
bosom always palps when he speaks of 
youth and love and says, “Remember, 
Abby, when I was soft headed and 
placed the band of courage on your 
finger?” 

So I smoothed out my apron and 
said, ‘Lemuel Tibbetts it is then, if you 
put it on them grounds.” 

“But dod rot his name,” groaned A. 
Hopeful, to quote him ad litem, Martha. 

“Why?” I gasped. 

“My candidate has got to have a short 
name,” he sheepishly explained. “My 
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scheme—I’ll confess I have one—de- 
pends on the candidate’s name being 
short.” 

Blessed land of sin, Martha! His 
words struck me in a heap. I was afraid 
Aretus Hopeful C. had been believing 
in signs, or sending a lock of his hair 
away to some fortune teller, or having 
his hand read. “‘Mr. Carr,’”’ I demanded 
—and nervous in the speaking I’ll war- 
rant you, Martha—‘“you aint been cut- 
ting cards, or studying the tea cup, have 
you?” 

“T aint,” he chuckled, pleased to see 
me worried. “I’m simply planning to 
conquer the demon bossism and to git the 
pure eagle of liberty to screaming over 
this town. I had planned on Tibbetts, 
and still I can’t sacrifice our liberty 
on the altar of sympathy. I feel_for Tib- 
betts, but dinged if I can see that I can 
reach him.” 

“It’s better if you can’t,” I agreed. 
“He aint known here very well and 
you'd better put some one up, who at 
least will git two votes. So far as names 
go Lem Tibbetts is short enough—” 

“Hooray!” he gently cried, raising a 
finger for silence while he rassled it: 
thought. “Lem Tibbetts! Yep; that’s 
short enough and will fit. What a fool 
I was to think only of Lemuel Tibbetts, 
which is two syllables longer.” 

But bless you, Martha! beg as I would, 
he would explain nothing more. If Are- 
tus H. Carr had lived a few hundred 
years back he’d have made a collection 
of all the thrones of Europe. 

Now, Martha, some of what I am 
about to tell I witnessed and heard with 
my own naked eyes, and some Aretus 
told me when in a meller an’ confiden- 
tial mood. 

As A. is always uneasy in hours of 
scheming he rushed off and told Lemuel 
to be prepared to run for office. Of course 
Lemuel was tickled to death, only he 
didn’t know which way to run. “I’ll fix 
that. It’s only a detail,” said Aretus H. 
C. 

His idea of fixing it was to go to 
Deacon Witham’s store and announce 
as how Lemuel was to be the next s’lect- 
man. For the first time in twenty years, 
Martha, Deacon Witham counted a crate 










































of eggs without finding one missing, so 
great was his surprise. Then after the 
numb feeling wore off, the loungers be- 
gan to laff, and even Parson Durgin 
joined in. 

“You'll all vote for him, I know,” said 
A. H. Carr, backing to the door. When he 
got home his face was creased with new 
lines of setness and his mouth was drawn 
down till his chin looked islandy despite 
his whiskers. One reason why he was 
vexed was because Rollins badgered him 
to bet a quarter’s worth of Witham’s best 
seegars that Lem wouldn’t git more’n 
two votes. 

“He knew that as a Christian man 
you couldn’t gamble,” I soothed. 

“T offered him odds and he backed 
down because the parson was there and 
he wants the church vote,” gloomily re- 
plied Aretus, much to my sorrow. 

Well, Martha, the following week 
was a trying one for both of us, for 
Aretus H. Carr was the town’s talk with 
nearly every one making fun of him. 
Them that didn’t laff tried to humor him, 
thinking he was crazy. 
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Minerva Porter’s aunt made him herb 
tea and tried to coax him to drink it by 
using baby talk. Then the fish peddler 
told Mel White that they was going to 
hold special services at the Pugger 
schoolhouse and pray for him. All this 
stirred him mightily, but it wasn’t noth- 
ing to when he discovered that Lemuel 
was ashamed to be seen with him. When 
it come to us that Lem told Witham he 
never intended to run till Aretus urged 
him and didn’t want folks to blame him 
for being shoved into the race by A. H. 
C., Aretus said if it wasn’t for innocent 
womanhood waiting to git married he’d 
see Lemuel hung before he’d stir a hand 
to help him. 

And Rollins said, “You aint running, 
Lemuel. You aint in any race. You aint 
even slipped your halter yet and got 
into a walk.” 

Then Mel White, drat him! askea, 
“Where’s your trainer keeping hisself 
these days?” 

This was meant for sarcasm, as Aretus 
had just left town and some folks be- 
lieved he’d skun out and left Lemuel 
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to battle alone. But I knew better, al- 
though he wouldn’t tell me where he was 
going, except as he promised not to go 
to any theatre shows. But I knew he had 
a purpose; I knew there were some 
mighty bright plans floating around in 
that queer shaped skull of his. 

And thus, Martha, the neighbors 
laffed and talked and asked me ques- 
tions as to where Aretus Hopeful C. had 
gone and I kept my temper only by de- 
grees. Then about ten days before town 
meeting A. Hopeful returned home in 
the dead of night. Lawd love us, Mar- 
tha! but wasn’t I glad to see that pesky 
critter! The minute I heard the hoss in 
the yard I grabbed a lantern and rushed 
forth. 

“Abigail, go back immediately and to 
once,’ was his welcoming words. And 
when Mr. C. speaks in that tone of voice 
I usually humor him and let him have his 
own way. 

“Vote for Lem Tibbetts,” I heard 
some one confidentially growl as I closed 
the kitchen door. 

“Bully for you,” snickered Aretus. 
And I knew he had got one vote for Lem- 
uel, but how I couldn’t imagine. 

When he came into the house he kept 
laffing softly, but refused to tell me who 
was with him in the yard. “I’ll have more 
voters seeing the blessed light of truth 
inside of twenty-four hours,” he added. 

I recalled his words 
next evening when we 
heard a groaning noise 
at our front door and 
on going out found 
Parson Durgin lying 
earthward. We pulled 
him to his feet and 
got him inside. 

“Has—has Lemuel 
Tibbetts any hidden 
strength?” he whis- 
pered, sinking into a 
rocker. “Is there a se- 
cret political under- 
current flowing his 
way? Is there a silent 
protest being made 
against Mr. Rollins’ 
re-election ?” 


“Why do you ask?” 
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inquired A. C., twisting his whiskers over 
his mouth. 

“How did you come to fall?” was 
my humaner question. 

The parson sighed dismal-like and 
explained: ‘While walking along this 
evening I heard several men say, ‘Vote 
for Lem Tibbetts.’ There was a deadly 
sameness in their voices that impressed 
me as being meant for a menace if I— 
I refused to vote for Mr. Tibbetts, Else 
it was the pass-word of some secret so- 
ciety. I became nervous and agitated and 
in hurrying up your path caught my toe 
and fell.” 

“Who was the men?” choked Aretus. 

The parson’s face, Martha, looked 
awfully troubled—some would have said 
wild—and his voice trembled as he an- 
swered, “I don’t know. I think one man 
was on the roof of the church. I heard 
him call, and then he was answered from 
the second story of Deacon Witham’s 
house.” 

“Strange!” mumbled A. H. 

“The voices smacked of threats,” 
whispered the parson. “Can it be a secret 
society is using the garret of the church?” 

““Mebbe,” muttered my husband. “You 
might go up and investigate, Parson.” 

But the parson refused violently, and 
then I suggested that Deacon Witham 
ought to be notified if any secret society 
was prowling around in his second story. 
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We pulled him to his feet and got him inside 
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Every man ducked from sight behind the counter 


“T’ll drop in and tell him,” shivered the 
parson ; and despite his religion, Martha, 
he was scared. 

Well, I lit him to the door, Martha, 
and believe me, my hair stood on end, 
false and all, when a hoarse voice nearby 
cried out, ‘Vote for Lem Tibbetts.” I 
nearly dropped the lamp. 

“There it is again,” whispered the 
parson in a chattering voice. “It sounds 
like a command.” And he drew back. 

“It is a command,” groaned A. Hope- 
ful from behind me. ‘Can you see him?” 

“He’s up in a tree,” I whispered, judg- 
ing by the sound. 

“Oh, blessings of peace and sin!” 
babbled the parson. “He’s up in a bal- 
loon.” And true as I sit here, Martha, 
there rang out them fatal words from on 
high, “Vote for Lem Tibbetts.” 


Aretus advised the parson to say noth- 
ing about the matter, but next day the 
whole village seemed to know about it, 
there being several besides us and the 
parson who claimed to have heard celes- 
tial voices. Some said it was the work of 
a ventriloquist ; others believed some one 
had been using one of the college con- 
traptions they call a megaphone; while 
the Bean boy, being a dime novel indi- 
vidual, said it was a man in a airship 
and, what’s more, that he had seen the 
ship. I held my tongue in public, but I’ll 
warrant you, Martha, A. H. Carr was 
never questioned so keenly before. And 
I learned nothing. He would only smirk 
and grin and after reaching the door, 
remind me that, “What women don't 
know, never happened.” He’s very tiring 
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when he has a mystery on his mind and 
wont tell me. 

On the evening after he plucked the 
parson from the gravel, as it were, I 
could feel the excitement in the air. The 
nightly visitors at Witham’s store didn’t 
wait for dusk before congregating, and 
more’n one man was glad to wait for a 
neighbor and walk along in company. 
The fish peddler, who had drove in from 
Porterville late in the afternoon, an- 
nounced that the Tibbetts slogan had 
been dropped from the skies, all the way 
from Porterville to Otisville. It was his 
budget of news that made the sneering 
ones draw a long face. He also told how 
old Miss Thurlow, whose grandmother 
was said to be a witch and who herself 
claims the power to dry up cows and 
make hens quit laying and charm away 
warts, told him the voices was prophetic 
and had better be heeded. 

I went to the store with Aretus and 
took up a position back of the stove, 
rather keen to hear the news and gossip. 
The peddler had just finished repeating 
his story and was leaving when we ar- 
rived. The circle kind of tightened and 
then broke open and lost a link as no one 
seemed to care to be next to the doo! 
One man sort of aimlessly wandered up 
to the stove, and his neighbor sauntered 
over to the candy counter, until their 
shifting about reminded me of an old 
time square dance. Fast as a man was 
forced into a position near the door he 
would melt away, as it were. And I was 
ashamed to see Aretus Hopeful Carr 
a-carrying on as if he was scared worse’n 
anyone, 
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| sank behind the cracker barrel 


“I’m gitting tired of these danged 
yarns,” sneered Edgar Rollins, but his 
voice was faint-like, Martha. 

“If you can find out who started all 
this rumpus you can have the law on 
’em,” spoke up Mel White, crowding by 
Orlando Whitten to git to the stove. 

“No,” hurriedly says Rollins, “I have 
no hard feelings against anybody or any- 
thing.”” And he looked at the door and 
spoke in a loud voice. 

“Well, it’s your funeral, not our’n,” 
said old man Cookson, following Mel 
White. 

“We all have our troubles and that is 
his,” sighed a man on the soap box. 

“Tt aint my trouble,” cried Edgar. His 
tone was very angry and yet sort of 
quivery like. “I aint got no kith nor kin 
with voices what yelp from the clouds. 
I'll be danged—” 

“Hush!” hoarsely cried the deacon, 
backing behind the sugar scales, “what’s 
that ?” 

“What's what ?” whispered the parson. 

“T don’t hear nothing,” muttered Are- 
tus, wandering in my direction. 

“Mebbe, it’s the wind,” gulped Mel 
White. “Anyway, it don’t concern me, 
thank the Lawd!” 

“Nor me,” sniveled old man Cookson. 
“IT don’t even expect to vote this year. 
Shows how much I’m interested in poli- 
tics.” 

“Tt certainly aint nothing to me, even 
if voices do ring and rampage all the 
night. I aint in politics,” declared 
Orlando Whitten. 

“Wish you wouldn’t always be talking 
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about politics,” groaned the deacon. 
“The parson and me aint interested and 
I’m gitting sick of having my store used 
for a debating society. Hark!” And, 
Martha, he was a picter to behold as he 
held a hand to his ear and leaned half 
over the counter. 

“See anything?” stuttered the parson. 

“T thought I heard a moaning sound— 
a creeping, slinking sort of a sound,” 
choked the deacon. And, Martha, it be- 
gan to git on my nerves and I shuddered 
as I see them men knit closer together. 

“Tf all politicians was to quit this store 
you probably wouldn’t hear nothing un- 
pleasant or mysterious,” murmured Are- 
tus, walking on tip-toe toward the 
counter. 

Instantly the circle turned a severe 
gaze on Edgar Rollins, while he, Martha, 
for all the world looked like some dumb 
critter run to earth. “For two cents I’d 
quit this race and not run for office,” 
he cried, peeking over his shoulder at the 
moon. 

“Will ye kindly quit talking polli- 
tics?” bitterly demanded the deacon, his 
face looking sweaty and his head twisted 
so he could always look behind him. 

“Can’t a man say he aint in politics?” 
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Mel White closed the door with a rake handle 


cried Edgar. “Be I to be snapped up and 
my head snapped off just because I re- 
fuse to run for office? I don’t want no 
dod rotted, measly—”’ 

“Hark!” cried A. H. Carr, raising 
a hand. 

And, horrors, Martha! somewhere out- 
side there rose a long, shrill bleat. Love 
a duck, Martha! if it hadn’t been for the 
cracker barrel I should have flung myself 
on Aretus’ bosom. I knew he was behind 
the mystery in some way, but it was too 
creepy and shivery just the same. Be- 
sides, that long drawn out cry puzzled 
him, I could see by the startled expres- 
sion on his face. Old man Cookson said 
it sounded like the screech of a Injun 
devil, while the deacon behind the 
counter, I noticed, began weighing out 
an ax-handle. 

“It’s the wind,” faltered the parson. 

“No! no!” choked Edgar Rollins. 
“Tt’s the cuss that’s hanging over me for 
gitting the deacon to agree to throw me 
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the church vote if I would see he 
furnished all the supplies for 
the poor-farm.” And he half 
staggered, half run to the coun- 
ter and crowded in beside the 
deacon. 

“Oh, Lawd! It’s coming 
nearer,” gasped Mel White, rac- 
ing for the counter. “Ed Rol- 
lins, if you’re a man, leave this 
store. It’s you that it’s inter- 
ested in.” 

“I’d rather be a stalled ox in 
‘the house ef the righteous than 
to hold any office in the tents of 
the wicked,” bleated Edgar, but 
no one seemed to hear him. 
Every eye was strained in watch- 
ing the open door, where a black 
patch of night would soon be 
livened up by the mysterious 
Something, everybody believed. 
Every mouth sagged open about 
two inches, and every man be- 
hind the counter—all being 
there by this time—leaned for- 











ward as if to be the first to dis- 
cover. the yeller. 

Now the hooting was very 
close and I got more nervous when I see 
Aretus H. Carr fondle his brow in per- 
plexity and reach for a_ two-pound 
weight. Then, Martha, there was one 
prolonged scream and every man ducked 
from sight behind the counter, leaving 
the store empty—and I sank behind the 
cracker barrel until only my head showed. 

And land of everlasting sorrow, Mar- 
tha, what d’ye s’pose it was? It was 
Lemuel Tibbetts, who had been making 
the noise; when he struck the door he 
was revolving like a hoop-snake and at 
first I thought he was a runaway ser- 
pent. When he straightened out, I saw 
his face was aching with terror and he 
let out another yelp that made the row 
of heads on the counter vanish like grain 
before the reaper. But he caught a 
glimpse of them, and with a smothered 
cry of joy bounded over the counter and 
into their midst. 

“Keep back!” commanded Deacon 
Witham. “Keep your distance till you 
explain what you mean by disturbing 
our private conversation.” 































“And a conversation what was making 
you our unanimous choice for head s’lect- 
man,” loudly cried Edgar Rollins. 

“It—it chased me!” panted Lemuel, 
not seeming to hear what they was say- 
ing, but snuggling up closer to the men. 

“Chased ye?” dully repeated old man 
Cookson, slowly drawing out his jack- 
knife. ‘‘And, fellers, he’s come here and 
left the door open.” 

“Go out! Go away!” stuttered the 
deacon. 

“Go your way in peace and—close the 
door,” said the parson. 

Lemuel said that according to religion 
they was all brothers and that several 
of them belonged to his lodge. “I feel 
easier here,” he wound up. “If I’m going 
to be got, I’d rather be got here among 
my friends—my dear old friends—than 
out there in the road.” 

“What—what might you opine was 
chasing you?” asked Aretus H. Carr in 
a weak voice, while Mel White closed 
the door with a rake handle. 

“T should say it was like a—a flying 
swordfish with the ears of a man-eating 
bloodhound,” groaned Lemuel. “It—it 
called my name.” 

“Great Scott!” whispered Orlando 
Whitten, rolling his eyes roof-ward. 
“It’s probably out there now,” 

tered Edgar. 

“Out there, awaiting for Lemuel Tib- 
betts,” said Mr. Cookson. 

“Then it can wait 
till it waits its 
derned head off—” 
began Lemuel. 

“Stop!” com- 
manded the deacon, 
raising a trembly 
hand. “Don’t speak 
ill of the unknown.” 

“Mr. Tibbetts,” 
gravely informed the 
parson, “we don’t 
know what you have 
to do with these 
mysterious forces, 
but we wish to say 
you are the choice of 
all of us for head 
s’lectman. Be I 
right, Brother?” 


mut- 
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“You be,” heartily cried Edgar. 

“IT aint,” roared Lemuel, smiling his 
hands together. ‘I’m clinging to the old 
wreck of Zion. I’m a church member. My 
heart aint in earthly things. I wont run. 
I’m not going to be chased all over the 
county by flying devils a-yelling out my 
name as common as if I was a tooth 
powder!” 

“Lemuel,” kindly but firmly explained 
the deacon ; “it’s too late for you to back 
out. We have accepted you. It seems— 
ahem—that if not a supernatural, at 
least a derned unusual power wants you 
elected. What that power is don’t con- 
cern any of us, as none of us are in pol- 
itics.” 

“We are out of politics, except as we 
vote for Neighbor Lem,” declared Rol- 
lins. . 

“No friend of mine will vote for me,” 
fired back Lemuel, speaking bitterly. 
“Aint I got troubles enough without be- 
ing voted for?” 

Then up spoke A. H. Carr and said, 
“Tt aint a question of liking, or disliking. 
It’s simply a question of duty. Every 
loyal citizen will vote for L. Tibbetts.” 

And, Martha, like a echo a-harking 
from a ghostly tomb there came drifting 
down from miles and miles up in the 
black sky the hoarse, solemn reminder, 
“Vote for Lem Tibbetts.” It was awe- 
some, Martha, and the men turned a 
pasty white. 





“It was like a flying sword-fish’ 
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When they went home they all kept 
together as far as they could. Parson 
Durgin kept along with us, walking in 
between, till we got to our gate; then 
he started and run. The Bean boy’s dog 
couldn’t keep up with him. 


Well, on the next day you couldn’t 
coax a man to talk politics, or even men- 
tion town meeting, except as Lemuel 
went around with a petition and tried to 
git the neighbors to sign that they 
wouldn’t vote for him. Of course, he had 
some argument on his side. He said he 
wanted to git married, but he doubted 
if a woman wanting to enjoy housekeep- 
ing would take kindly to a man who was 
haunted. 

However, Martha, his petition did no 
good. They’d have voted for him if he’d 
been a dead man. “If I was incorpor- 
ated,” he moaned to me, “I could sue 
the town for what I’ve suffered in my 
feelings.” 

But all the time Parson Durgin was 
repeating, “We have no time to think of 
men,” and no one listened to Lemuel. 
The last two days before election he 
spent largely in his cellar. And on town 
meeting day every vote was cast for him, 
except his own. He voted for Aretus. He 
refused to accept the office, but the crowd 
was cheering him so you couldn’t hear 


The last two days before election he 
spent in the cellar’”’ 
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his refusal and to stop his chatter Aretus 
dragged him to our house for dinner. 


As true as I am a helpmate of Aretus 
Hopeful Carr those voices were nothing 
but tame crows. A. H. C.’s nephew, over 
in Porterville, catches ther: young and 
splits their tongue, or something, and 
learns them to talk. They'll talk a parrot 
blind. Even as we climbed up into the 
cupola, where they was kept, they both 
croaked, “Vote for Lem Tibbetts.” 

“T feed ’em corn and aftcr I put them 
out at night they’re anxious to git back 
as soon as they’ve tried their wings,” 
said Aretus. 

And eyeing A. H. C. knowingly they 
repeated their one little speech. “Dang 
your cute little picters,” cried Lemuel, 
now very happy. “Of all the nifty, double 
barrel schemes—Say, Aretus ; I’m mighty 
glad I didn’t blab anything about not 
being naturalized. Moved into this state 
from Canada, you krow.” 

“Not naturalized!” howled Aretus. 
“Then you can’t serve in office.” 

But Lemuel allowed he could, and, as 
Aretus didn’t care to tell the truth about 
the crows, he did. 

And that’s the true inwardness of 
Aretus Carr’s crusade and the explana- 
tion of how Lemuel was able to marry the 
Porterville girl. 
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Robert McWade, Sr., as Gaffer Ly/, and the children in Scene 1V of 


"THE MOST important event of the 
theatrical season in New York thus 
far, and an accomplishment in literary 
and dramatic art which would take high 
rank among the endeavors of any stage 
at any time, has been the production by 
the New Theatre of M. Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s symbolical fairy play, “The Blue 
Bird,” that luminous work in modern 
European literature which is at once the 
brilliant fabric of a poet’s fantastical 
imagination and a philosopher’s profound 
study of the meaning and mystery of 
Life. A description of it is especially 
suitable at this time, for as a play it is 
surcharged with the spirit of Yuletide, 
and as a theatrical occurrence it is of 
more than local interest since it has been 
performed by a special company which 
will presently carry it to many other 
cities. By making it the introductory in- 
cident of its second season the New The- 
atre has again justified its peculiar mis- 
sion in the world of art. No other play- 
house in this country would have been 
likely to undertake the production on so 
large an artistic scale. 


I assume that many of my readers are 
already familiar with the printed text as 
it stands in the English translation by 
Mr. Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Upon 
seeing the work in visualized form they 
will probably agree with me that, in sub- 
jecting it to the limitations of the stage, 
it forfeits some of its imaginative quality 
and intrinsic poetic beauty; still they 
must admit that, out of the lovely settings 
and the appropriate music of Debussy, 
Bizet and Massenet, a charming fairy 
atmosphere is evolved and that the pro- 
duction contains the essential elements of 
picturesqueness, surprise and profound 
sympathetic appeal. 


HE Blue Bird” has been aptly called 

a fairy play about children for grown- 
ups. It departs abruptly from Maeter- 
linck’s more familiar vein of gloomy 
speculation and, save for an occasional 
recurrence to his old note of terror. be- 
comes the symbol of a happier philoso- 
phy of life. Optimism, indeed, is the 
play’s keynote, for its juvenile hero and 
heroine, Zylty/ and Mytyl, the wood- 
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W cont s a magical diamond that. 


vy turning, veals t Iman eves the 
wonders of 1 fairy world. He twists 
stone when, lo! a marvelous trans 
mation takes place. The Fairy is 
turned into a Princess of wonderous 
ul iter ; inanimate things. 
Light, Bread, Water, Sugar, Fire and 
his} ! 1an form. The 

ffleurs come dancing down out of the 
lock and circle around the children car 
great iridescent globes. 7'y/lo, the 


~™ 
- 
= 
/ 
7 


dog, and 7 y/ette, the cat, step forth as 

persons. The little brown Loaves from 
e pan by the oven frisk about in rap 

turous delight. With this merry retinue 
under the guidance of Light, the 

dren’s wonderous journey begins. 

he quest leads first to the Fairy 


1 


Berylune’s gorgeous soap-bubble Palace 


ind 
13] 
i 
| 


r intance is made with 
yltyl and AWytyl’s strange companions. 
It is perceived at once that 7'y/ette, the 
it, is stealthy and inconstant, a hypo 


where Closer 


te in whom it is dangerous to place 
trust. 7'y/o, the dog, is servile, 
but loyal. Bread, in fantastic garb, and 

th a great paunch, is a pusillanimous 
meserver. ‘ure is fierce and at enmity 
with [Vater. Sugar is excessively light- 
hearted. He capers airily in his joy and 
has a delicious way of breaking off his 
fingers and giving them to the children 
/i/k is wan and pale, and lacka- 
Light, the leader, is resolute and 
resourceft 


Soon the chil Ire n arrive at the Land 


0 eat. J 
; 1 
daisical. 


1 
| 
i 


f Memory, exquisitely pictured as a blos- 


l I 
soming garden surrounding a thatched 
ttage. Here they meet again their 
rand-parents who have been long dead 


ut find the old folks joyously awaiting 
their coming. And now enters one of 
he most beautiful of the poet’s conceits 

that the dead are only locked in a long 
sleep, waiting for a thought from the 
living when they awake and commune 
with those whom thev left behind. The 
blue bird is not vet found and onward 


the children press to the somber, starlit 
Palace of Night where the Goddess of 


Darkness, in her seven locked chambers, 
e hides from Man the secrets of Nature. 
The problem of visualizing the poet’s 
fancies now grows difficult. Ghosts dance 
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Miss Jane Grey as Flora Dallas, 


out of one of the caverns as 7'y/¢y/ turns 
the key. But they appear too earthly to 
be taken for apparitions. The vault of 
the Wars has none of the terrors implied 
in the printed page. The Sicknesses, too, 
are not well suggested, despite the hu- 
morous antics of little Cold-in-The-Head 
who clambers out to sniffle and sneeze. 
Yet there is a charming fantastical touch 
when 7'y/ty/ unlocks the next door and 
the Stars, Glimmers, Fireflies, Glow- 
worms and Songs of the Nightingales 
appear in beautiful feminine forms. Still 
the blue bird is not found. He may be 
behind the great bronze doors at the 
back. 7'y/ty/ draws the bolt and there is 
disclosed a beautiful garden bathed in 
nocturnal light, where myriad blue birds 
flit from jewel to jewel and from moon- 
beam to moonbeam, even to the distant 
confines of the horizon. But when the 


Leo Ditrichstein as Gador 
Helen Arany in 
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Arany and Miss Janet Beecher as 
Ihe Concer ”’ 






little adventurers joyously seize them 
they droop their heads and die—the hap- 
pinesses that are not able to live in the 
broad light of day. 

Next is seen the entrance to a lonely 
churchyard through which the children 
timorously enter to the Land of Memory. 
In the distance are mouldering tombs 
and grassy mounds shrouded in gloom. 
The hour strikes midnight. Strange 
sounds are heard and a great white mist 
rises which drifts away, disclosing, in 
place of the tombs, a great garden of 
lovely lilies. 

“Where are the dead?” asks Myfy/ in 
amazement at the sight. And as 7'y/ty/ 
in equal astonishment surveys the scene 
he exclaims, “Why, there are no dead!” 
The curtain falls. 

The quest of the blue bird now turns 
from the realm of things of the past to 






























the Kingdom of the Future where the lit 


tle unborn children in the Azure Palace 
are awaiting the call of 7zme which shall 
summon them to birth. All are busy wit 
the inventions which, for good or ill, 
they must bear with them into life. Thi 
Galley of Time sails up to the portal 


and then, with its precious cargo, glides 


from the abyss rises an an 
them of gladness and welcome. ‘What 
is that?”’ asks 7'y/v/ of Light. “It is not 
they singing. It sounds like other voices.”’ 
And Light replies: “Yes, it is the son 
the 


iway while 


mothers coming to meet them.” 

This passage of inspired beauty in the 
play does not seem to me to have be« 
effec tual] 


been. The picture 


/ 


visualized as it might have 


gives no suggestion of 


ethereal quality or of limitless space, and 


the “unborn” children, in their yellow 
wigs and rather modern dress, are too 
obviously creatures of the Earth. A Bel 
y | | 2 3 
isco might have made the scene akin to 


the divine. 

At last the cl 
blue 
been 


iildren return to find thi 
bird in their own cottage as has 

described earlier in this sketch. 
lheir parents rouse them from their sleep 
ed at their tales of won 
derous adventure, for 7'y/ty/ and V7 ytyl’s 
excursion into Fairyland has 


ind are astonis| 


been only a 
dream—a dream that is at once delight 
fully whimsical and freighted with the 
profoundest of phi 

\ difficult task has been set for the lit- 
tle Miss Gladys Hulette and tiny Miss 
Irene Brown who appear respectively as 
Tyltyl and .V yty/. On their slender shoul- 


ders rests the burden of the whole play. 


losophy. 


(Yne touch of sophistication would ruin 
it. But Miss Hulette acts with 


absence of 


idmirable 
and pre- 
sents a charming picture of the little boy. 
If little Miss 
more alive to her 


sel f-consciousness 


srown seems somewhat 
responsibilities, she is, 
nevertheless, a delightful child heroine. 
Che best adult r6le is by Mr. Cecil Yapp 
who acts 7'y/ette, the cat. His suggestion 
of feline stealth is capital, and as for his 
sneeze—it is a master stroke. Mr. Jacob 
Wendell, Jr., as 7'y/o, the dog, gives an 
equally good performance, although he 
is not quite so successful in his dis 
guise. Miss Eleanor Moretti is regal and 
distinctive as .Vight and she speaks her 
with fine impressiveness. Miss 


lines 
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Gwendoline Valentine imparts a liquid 
grace to Vater, Mr. Georgio Majeroni 
dances gracefully Mr. 
de Cordoba indicates the aggressiveness 
ind vigor of fire, 
Wycherly 


as Sugar, Pedro 
and Miss Margaret 
is charmingly feminine and 
gentle as Light. | must not forget the 
Fairy Berylune. Miss 
Hale impersonates her in a manner that 
is rather too suggestive of a Christmas 
pantomime. It would be pleasant to dwell 
on the other characters but, as there are 
nearly fifty, space forbids. To me, the 
play, as a whole, is one of the most de- 
lightful experiences of fifteen years of 
constant theatre-going. 


W! lH all due apologies to “The Blue 
| ” 1, 


sire for the simile, Mr. David 
Belasco is the Fairy Berylune of the stage 
in America. At his magic command, too. 
souls enter inanimate things. The best of 
rivals, try may, cannot so 
much as keep within hailing distance of 
him. He is always resourceful and alert. 
The 


Louise Closser 


his try as they 


lightning of his genius is forever 
striking in new places. 
he first example of Mr. Belasco’s 
handiwork this season is ‘“The Concert.” 
a comedy by the German playwright, 
Herman Bahr. In its original it was an 
amusing caricature of the so-called artis- 
tic temperament, but as Mr. Leo Ditrich 
translated it, and as Mr. Be 
lasco has elaborated its plot and charac 


stein has 
ters, it becomes a most interesting study 
of numerous frequently encountered hu 
man failings. The which it 
uniform skill 
with which it is acted entitle it at once to 


manner in 


is set on the stage and the 


first place among the plays of the season. 

Ihe hero of its story is Gabor Aran 
who is afflicted with all the vagaries that 
ire commonly supposed to be inseparable 
from musical genius. He is a famous 
pianist, lauded by his susceptible pupils 
who do not hesitate to worship at his 
shrine even in the presence of his sensible. 
patient, wife. She, on her part, thoroughly 
understands the husband with whom she 
has to deal. She knows that a certain 
amount of feminine adoration is one of 
the chief assets of his profession. She 
knows, that Gabor’s 
love, even though his artistic tempera- 
ment occasionally gets the better of him 


too, she possesses 
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ind lures his temporary interests into for- husband’s too emotional temperament. 




















vidden places. But his absence becomes a grave matter 
So she calmly acquiesces when Gabor when Eva Wharton, a jealous pupil and 
announces that he is about to make one  adorer, warns Dr. Dallas that his wife is 
f his periodical concert tours. She has the pianist’s companion and a bungalow 

















known of these peculiar tours before. in the Catskills is their objective point 

re the safety valv {her genius- Dr. Dallas confers with Mrs. frany on 
the subject and, in an exceedingly clever 
scene, lets it be known that he has only 
his wife’s happiness at heart—that, if 
she prefers the pianist to him, he will 
interpose no objection. But A/rs. Aran 
_ is in no mood to acknowledge 
defeat. She has a better way 
and Dr. Dallas 
agrees to aid her in 
putting it into exe- 
cution. 

So in the next 
act the fugitive 
genius and his soul-mate 
are overtaken at the bun 
galow just as they are 
entering upon their sea- 
son of unhallowed bliss. 
Fairly trapped, they ac 
knowledge the unconven 
tional mating of their 
souls. Then it is that 
Mrs. Arany and Dr. Dal 
Jas proclaim that they. 
too, have formed 
a deep attach 
ment. Though 
they are of more 
commonplace at 
tainments, they 
are natural affin- 
ities. The confes 
sion disturbs 
Arany greatly. 
He is too well 
aware of his 
wife’s virtues and 
her value as a 
helpmate to give 
her up. Besides, 
new affinity 
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Miss Doris Kean: I drienne Morel and G. P. Huntley as Count Vakouskine perform a Russian dance 
in “ Decorating Clementine 
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y by com- 
parison, although she is not yet in a mood 
to return to her But her jeal- 
ousy is aroused at the musician’s 
wife’s tender attentions to the doctor, and 
when it begins to be plain that Arany’s 
love for his really deep 
seated, she capitulates, not however until 


husband. 


soon 


own wife is 


she has received a discouraging insight 


trials that must be en- 


into some of the 
dured by every woman who aspires to be 
the mate of a musical genius. The sun- 
mutual reconciliations 
again just before the curtain 
Mrs. Arany resumes her wifely duties 


1 


shine of breaks 


des« ends. 


and is last seen placidly restoring, and re- 
touching with peroxide, her husband's 
auburn curls which 
disheveled during his exciting adventure. 

The story is somewhat extravagant but 


have become sadly 


re is a vivacious sparkle in every line. 


Ihe characters, most of which are deli 
cately caricatured, sound a deep human 
note. The excellent— 
espec ially so in the case of Mr. Ditrich- 
stein who performs the emotional and 
inconstant Arany with a perfection which 
recalls vividly the late Mr. Richard 
Mansfield’s Prince Carl. Miss Janet 
Beecher proves her fitness for the new 


too, is 


ting 
aCling, 


’ } 
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prominence which Mr. 
Belas« oO has bestowed upon 
her by her gentle and lov- 
embodiment of the 
Mr. William Morris 
and Miss Jane Gray, as 
the Dallases, are equally 
suited to their humorous 
roles, while Mr. John W. 
Cope is inimitable as an 
Irish caretaker of philo- 
sophical disposition, 

As usual, the stage set- 
tings are beautiful—one, 
a picturesque bungalow, 
with mountain scenery in 
the distance, is so real that 
it carries the audience to 
the heart of the Catskills 
where it is supposed to be 
located. 


[ HOSE two very suc- 


cessful Parisian dram- 
atists of the hour, M. Ar- 
mand de Caillavet and M. 
Robert de Flers, have been faring badly, 
it would seem, at the hands of their 
American translators. During the last 
two seasons two examples of their collabo- 
rative handiwork, more or less liberally 
adapted, have reached our stage. “‘Love 
Watches,” in which Miss Billie Burke 
appeared, was superior to ‘“Inconstant 
George,” which served as a medium for 
the comedy talents of Mr. John Drew, 
but neither play quite justified the popu- 
larity which its authors enjoy among 
their compatriots. We might have con- 
tinued in our mistaken estimate of their 
ability had it not been for “Decorating 
Clementine” which is now being per- 
formed by one of the best companies that 
Mr. Charles Frohman has lately organ- 
ized. Concerning this play which is an 
almost literal translation of “Le Bois 
Sacre” (“‘The Sacred Forest”) there is 
not likely to be two opinions. It is an 
uncommonly entertaining light comedy 
and its sketches of Parisian life, done in 
that sparkling vein so characteristic of 
the French stage, should be seen by every- 
one who aims to keep in touch with the 
best of the current products of the the- 
atre. I should say that its native spirit 
is admirably preserved. 
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The heroine, Clenientine Margerie, is 
an authoress who is married to an un 
literary sportsman. She is satisfied with 
the fashionable acclaim which her novels 
bring until she learns that her 
rivals is about to be decorated with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. From that 
moment s] 


ous distinction. 


one of 


1e is covetous of this ceremonl 
nce satisfied with do- 
happiness, she is now convinced 
that her life will remain incomplete with 
out the decoration. The Minister of Fin 
\rts who awards the ribbon is her friend 
but when, during one of her calls, his 
manifestations of personal interest be 
come a little too insistent, she decides to 
make use of her husband in shaping her 
literary career by having him cultivate 
the influence of the Minister’s wife. 

Paul Margerie, of all things, is no 
philanderer. To be a commonplace but 
loyal husband has been his single ambi- 
tion. He has had no experience in the arts 
of fascination and thus he becomes an 
easy victim of the pompous minister’s 
flirtatious wife who admits that 
“just a little wild animal with sharp 
teeth,” willing to make all men her prey. 
This alluring little Adrienne is all the 
more dangerous,at the moment for she is 
on a tuft-hunting expedition to get to- 
gether a company of celebrities of the 
hour to appear in a charity entertainment 
at which she is to dance. 

The reluctant Paul who makes ‘no 
headway at first in his clumsy flirtations 
with Adrienne, finds, after a time, that 
he is the pursued rather than the pursuer, 
and about this time Clementine, who is 
keeping an eye on him, also awakens to 
the danger of the situation. She is on the 
point of deciding that the ribbon which 
she covets is not worth the disruption 
which now threatens her domestic hap- 
piness when she learns that her rival for 
literary honors is not a woman, as she 
had supposed, but a man writing under 
a feminine nom de plume. Meanwhile 
{drienne has become so much the object 
of adoration of a Russian ballet impre- 
sario and other celebrities in her charity 
entertainment that she consents to re- 
linquish Pau/. As a last fillip in the little 
play a rehearsal of the charity show is 
given, at which Adrienne performs a 
charming dance with the Russian whose 


mestic 


she is 
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consuming pride is that he is able to in- 
vent steps to express all the emotions of 
his soul. 

Miss Doris Keene displays an unsus- 
pected amount of versatility in the char- 
acter of which she performs 
with the rarest humor and with a redeem- 
ing delicacy in one amusing but suggest- 
ive situation which might easily, in less 
careful have become unpleasant. 
\s the novelist, Clementine Margerie, 
Miss Hattie Williams acts a character 
given to explosions of temper with a 
cleverness which will advance her artis 
tic reputation considerably. Mr. G. P. 
Huntley is extremely amusing. and Mr. 


{drienne 


hands. 


Louis Massen is very entertaining as the 
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pompous and fussy Minister who is per 
petually busy 


2 greshleanagmateiete 
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heroes and heroines, whose acquaint- 


nothing. 


doing 


ances | have previously made in book lore, 
turned into animate characters of drama. 
I usually discover that, in a new environ- 
ment of someone else’s making, they as 
sume airs and manners which confound 
my independently conceived notions of 
them and bring me nothing but disap- 
pointment. And I find myself soon 
growing resentful toward the actors for 
allowing their own personalities to in- 
terfe e with the freedom of my imagina- 
t 

. was my frame of mind when, 
with no little reluctance, I set out to visit 


my friends, Rebecca Rowena Randall, 
funt Mira?>'a, Aunt Jane, Jeremiah 
Cobb, Mrs erkins, Adam Ladd and a 
few of the other characters I had grown 


fond of in Miss Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
“Rebecca” stories. In fact I was fully 
prepared to quarrel with Miss Wiggin 
for allowing Miss Charlotte ‘Thompson 
to put all these interesting people of rural 
Maine into a play. I had even settled in 
my mind the unpleasant things I was 
going to say about the actors, 

But a great surprise was in store for 
ne. Rebecca, in the form of Miss Edith 
laliaferro, was the identical little crea- 
ture I had known before. As for Jeremiah 
Cobb, the kindly stage driver, I would 
have recognized him anywhere. As Mr. 
Archie Boyd acted him he was true as 
life. Even Aunt Miranda and Aunt Jane 
had not changed a particle. I was espe- 
cially glad to see dunt Miranda again, 
in spite of her bad temper. Once I had 
an aunt of my who was a natural 
born disciplinarian and I then learned to 


own 


understand how really rood, at heart. 
such crochety old ladies are. As the 
others came on the scene I could call 


them by name without so much as looking 
at the program. 


As you sit with the 


picture of the 
Brick House filling your eyes you can 
smell the fragrance of the Maine 
and fields. Up from behind the 
cottage come sounds of the ripple 


almost 
wor ds 


Ladds’ 


I do not like to see the 
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of the brook. The barn where Rebecca 
gives the wedding ring to doner Simp 
yon’s “unmarried wife” is redolent of the 
scent of newly-mown hay. Everything 
about the play stimulates your imagina- 
tion and gives you pleasure. To see it is 
the next best thing to a real visit to the 
country. 

I am not aware just how old is Miss 
Taliaferro who plays Rebecca. But I am 
positive that, from the moment she clam 
bered down from Jeremiah Cobb’s stage 
in front of the Brick House until, radiant 
in her cheese-cloth graduating dress, she 
told Adam Ladd that she would think 
over the momentous question he had 
asked her, just five years had elapsed in 
her life. Such was the perfect illusion of 
Miss ‘Taliaferro’s acting. 

It is no wonder that Boston kept this 
charmingly natural play in popularity 
through an entire season. 


HE Little Damozel” is a sentimental 

English comedy by Mr. Monckton 
Hoffe which derives a good deal of 
charm from the manner in which it is 
performed, but I should hesitate to be- 
lieve that it is very faithful to the life it 
is supposed to represent. 

The characters are supposed to be 
denizens of London’s underworld. Their 
meeting place is a bohemian resort called 
the Café Angelique where they gather in 
the night to worship at the shrine of 
Julie Alardy, the “damozel” of,the title 
who is the harpist in Papa Bartholdy’s 
German band. /u/ie has become engaged 
to Captain Neil Partington, a rounder 
who is much above her station in life. He 
finds an opportunity to marry more ad- 
vantageously and proceeds to rid himself 
of Julie by making it an object for Reck 
law Poole, an unprincipled race-track 
gambler, to take her off his hands. Poole 
cultivates the girl’s affections success- 
fully and in the meantime, her influence 
over him is such that he promptly re- 
forms. 

There still remains in /u/te’s posses- 
sion a package of letters from Parting- 
ton, the recovery of which he believes es- 
sential to his future safety and peace of 
mind. It isin his effort to secure these that 
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the whole sordid transaction is disclosed 
and Julie awakes from her dream of love 


to realize that Poo/e married her for a 
money consideration. She is too high- 
spirited to tolerate such an insult and, 


though her affection for Pvo/e is genuine, 
she leaves him and returns to the protec 
tion of her loyal friends in the little café 
band. 

Here Poole follows her in the final act. 
A few months of decent life have had a 
redeeming effect on him and he is now de- 
termined to make reparation. He has 
insured his life heavily in Judie’s favor 
and intends to commit All this 
becomes known to one of /u/ie’s friends 


suicide. 


who, in a tender little scene, succeeds in 
breaking down the barrier the girl has 
raised around her heart and persuades 
her to forgive her husband and take him 
back into her affections. 

Variants of this tale are so common on 
the stage that it would have no particular 
value in this instance, were it not for the 


very charming atmosphere which is 
evolved from the well drawn characters 
and the graceful manner in which 


the dialogue is written. The acting also 
helps the play—especially in the case of 
Mr. Cyril Keightley who makes a really 
lovable figure, in the end, of Recklaw 
Poole who, at the beginning, has all the 
attributes of a cad. Another attractive 
character is the Hon. Fitzroy Lock, a 
blundering but well-meaning fellow with 
a fund of dry humor. Miss May Buckley 
is Julie. Her acting, as usual, is some 
what hard, but she contrives, neverthe 
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Sam Bernard and Sam Harrison in 


less, to put a good deal of sentiment into 
the part. Captain Partington, as Mr. 
Frank Lacy plays him, is the villain of 
conventional British drama. I should say 
that the play and its characters do not 
represent life as it is, but as a humani- 
tarian would wish it to be. 


N “He Came From Milwaukee,” Mr. 

Sam Bernard plays havoc, as usual, 
with the English language but his im- 
personation of a rich brewer who volun- 
teers to be crowned in place of the re- 
luctant prince of an Austrian principal- 
ity, has a humorous value which is prov- 
ing agreeable to lovers of the Casino 
stvle of musical comedy. That style, it 
self, suggests a riot more than a play. 

Although half-a-dozen persons are 
named as the librettists and composers 
of the piece, they have devised nothing 
that Mr. Bernard has not done before. 
He sings three or four new songs, of 
which “Consequences” is by long odds 
the best. Miss Nella Bergen and Miss 
Adele Rowland also share the song num- 
bers, the latter’s ‘“‘When We are Mar- 
ried,” with a dance accompaniment, prov- 
ing rather the most attractive of the lot. 

To be a Casino chorus girl is no sine- 
cure. In the present production the girls 
change their costumes half-a-dozen times 
in each act. During the course of the en- 
tertainment they march, I should esti- 
mate, about half-a-dozen miles. Naturally 
they are a sinewy, well-trained looking 
lot, though I should prefer not to call 
them beautiful. 
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the duel scene in 


le Came From Milwaukee” 
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